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ADVERTISEMENT. 


I  never  printed  any  thing  before 
the  prefent  work,  under  a  name, 
which  my  father  has  rendered  it 
difficult  for  me  to  bear.  I  might 
be  permitted,  I  thought,  not  to  own 
the  ffift  effays  of  a  man  {till  young, 
and  who,  more  than  others,  requires 
to  be  matured. 

I  had  ftill  purfued  the  fame 
line  of  conduct,  and  perhaps  had 
never  quitted  it,  but  for  fome  well- 
known  events  which  compelled 
me  to  quit  my  country.  I  then 
thought  it  a  duty,  which  I  owed 


\ 
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to  myfelf,  not  to  publilh  any 
work  in  future,  that  I  did  not 
avow.  Were  I  to  negled  this  pre¬ 
caution,  there  would  not  be  want¬ 
ing  thofe  who  would  name  me  as 
the  author  of  writings,  the  beft 

calculated  to  difhonour  me.  I  pro- 

\ 

teft  then,  that  every  publication 
which  fhall  henceforth  appear 
without  my  name,  will  be  falfely 
afcribed  to  me  ;  and  I  hope  to 
convince  thofe,  who  honour  me 
with  their  hatred,  that  I  {hall  not 
be  the  more  timid  for  having  en¬ 
tered  into  this  engagement. 

In  the  inftitution  of  the  order 

t  ♦  * 

of  Cincinnatus ,  which  is  the  fubjed 
of  the  following  trad,  a  very  conii- 
derable  revolution  has  taken  place, 


(  v  ) 

of  which  a  particular  account  will 
be  given  in  the  courfe  of  this  work. 

The  fociety  of  the  Cincinnati 
was  originally  hereditary,  and  re¬ 
mained  fo  at  the  time  when  I  began 
to  write.  The  members  have  ftnce 
given  up  that  part  of  their  inftitu- 
tion,  as  will  appear  by  my  Poji- 
fcript  ( i ) .  But  as  I  trull  I  have 
myfelf  demonftrated,  that  the  con- 
fequences  of  their  inftitution  are 
ftill  the  fame,  that  their  dignity 
will  ftill  continue  to  be  hereditary 
in  opinion,  which  is  the  true  feat: 
of  nobility,  and  that,  if  the  Cin¬ 
cinnati  be  differed  to  fubftft,  it 

% 

will  be  impoflible  to  prevent  their 
becoming  at  lead:  perpetual ;  and, 

as 


(i)  See  p.  108  of  the  following  work. 
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as  the  part  of  this  work,  which 
concerns  the  inheritance  of  honours, 
contains  perhaps  fome  new  ideas, 
or  at  leaf!,  ideas  expreifed  in  a 
new  manner,  as  well  as  fome  im¬ 
portant  inferences,  I  thought  it 
would  be  proper  to  leave  this  tra<H: 
in  the  order,  into  which  it  was  ori¬ 
ginally  thrown,  before  the  inheri¬ 
tance  of  the  dignity  was  abolilhed; 

a  circumflance,  which  does  not 
alter  the  flate  of  the  queflion  fo 

much,  as  fome  perfons  would  affedl 
to  believe. 

^The  idea,  and  indeed  the  fob— 
fiance,  of  this  work  is  taken  from  a 
pamphlet  but  little  known  in  Eu¬ 
rope,  which  appeared  at  Philadel¬ 
phia  two  years  ago,  under  the  follow- 
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ing  title :  Confide?' at  mis  on  the  fociety 
or  order  of  Cincinnati >  lately  infiituted 
by  the  major-generals ,  brigadier- 
generals ,  and  officers  of  the  A?ne- 
rica?i  army ,  proving  that  it  cre¬ 
ates  a  race  of  hereditary  patri¬ 
cians  or  nobility  y  interfperfed  with 

remarks  on  its  confequences  to  the 
freedom  and  happinefs  of  the  repub¬ 
lic  :  addreffed  to  the  people  of  South- 
Carolinay  and  their  reprefentatives  : 
by  Cajftus,  Suppofed  to  be  written 
by  JEdanus  Burke  y  Ef quire ,  one  of 
the  chief  jufices  of  the  fate  of 
South  Carolina .  Blow  ye  the  trumpet 
in  Zion.  Philadelphia ,  printed  for 
Robert  Bell%  in  Third  flreet . 
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INTRODUCTION. 

A  society  compofed  of  the  generals 
and  officers  of  the  army  and  navy  of  the 
united  ftates  of  America,  has  been  efta- 
blilhed  in  all  the  provinces  which  form 
the  American  confederation*  This  fo- 
ciety  takes  the  name  of  the  Cincinnati , 
and  has  already  arrived  at  a  very  great 
degree  of  maturity.  Its  ftrength  increafes 
every  day.  It  is  hereditary,  perpetual, 
richly  endowed,  and  boafts  to  have  the 
raoft  diftinguiftxed  perfonages  of  Ame¬ 
rica,  and  particularly  General  Waffiington, 
amongft  its  members. 

Befides  the  general  affembly  of  the  fo- 
ciety,  which  has  fixed  periodical  meetings, 
in  every  ftate  is  to  be  eftablifhed  a  par¬ 
ticular  and  fubordinate  affembly;  and 
thefe  again  are  to  be  fubdivided  into  fuch 
diftrids,  as  ffiall  be  direded  by  the  ftate 
focieties.  The  general  affembly  is  to 

b  meet 
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meet  annually,  on  the  firft  Monday  in 
May,  and  to  continue  fitting  as  long  as 
the  members  of  the  fociety  fhall  think 
proper. 

Independently  of  thefe  annual  meetings, 
an  extraordinary  aflembly  is  to  be  held,  at 
leaft  once  in  every  three  years.  The  Hate 
focieties  are  to  meet  on  the  fourth  day  of 
July  in  every  year,  or  oftener,  if  they  fhall 
find  it  expedient. 

Major  General  Baron  Steuben  is  ap¬ 
pointed  grand-mafter  of  the  order,  under 
the  more  humble  title  of  prefident(i)  ■, 

and 

(i)  The  prefent  grand-mafter  is  General  Wafhington  ; 
as  he  himfelf  declares  in  a  letter  to  Monfieur  de  Rocham- 
beau,  dated  the  29th  of  061.  17S3  ;  in  which  he  fpeaks 
©f  the  inftitution  of  the  Cincinnati  in  thefe  words: 

Sir, 

Cf  THE  officers  of  the  American  army, 
in  order  to  perpetuate  that  mutual  friendfhip  which 
<c  they  con  traded  in  the  hour  of  common  danger  and 
<<  diftrefs,  and  for  other  purpofes,  which  are  mentioned 
“  in  the  inftrument  of  their  AfTociation,  have  united 
“  together  in  a  fociety  of  friends,  under  the  name  of 
tc  Cincinnati;  and,  having  honoured  me  with  the  office 
“  of  prefident,  it  becomes  a  very  agreeable  part  of  my 
e<  duty  to  inform  you,  that  the  fociety  have  done  them- 
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and  each  ftate  fociety,  as  well  as  the 
general  meeting,  is  to  choofe  a  prefident, 
vice-prelident,  fecretary,  treafurer,  and 
affiftant  -  treafurer.  The  hate  focieties 
are  enjoined  to  correfpond  with  each 
other  annually  by  circular  letters.  The 
general  meeting  of  the  fociety  is  to  con- 
fid:  of  its  officers,  and  of  reprefentatives 
from  each  Hate,  not  exceeding  five  in 
number ;  whofe  expences  are  to  be  borne 
by  the  refpedtive  ftate  focieties. 

The  Cincinnati  have  alfo  inftituted  a 
badge  of  honour,  by  which  their  members 
are  to  be  known  and  diftinguiffied.  It  is 
a  medal  of  gold  in  the  figure  of  an  eagle, 
with  an  infcription  on  the  face  and  reverfe. 


<f  felves  the  honour  to  confider  you,  and  the  generals 
“  and  officers  of  the  army  which  yon  commanded  in 
“  America,  as  members  of  the  fociety. 

“  Major  PEnfant,  who  will  have  the  honour  to  deliver 

“  this  letter  to  you,  will  execute  the  order  of  the  focietv 

✓ 

in  France,  among#  which  he  is  directed  to  prefent 
“  you  with  one  cf  the  hr#  orders  that  are  made,  and 
“  likewife  with  orders  for  the  other  gentlemen  of  your 
€(  army,  which  I  take  the  liberty  to  reque#  you  would 
“  prefent  to  them  in  the  name  of  the  fociety.  As  foon 
as  the  diploma  is  made  out,  I  will  have  the  honour  to 
“  tranfmit  it  to  you.’* 

b  2 
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alluding  to  the  time  of  eftablifhing  the 
order,  and  to  their  having  faved  the  re¬ 
public.  This  badge  of  diftindion  is  fuf- 
pended  by  a  deep  blue  ribbon  edged 
with  white,  defcriptive  of  the  union  be¬ 
tween  America  and  France.  The  ribbon 
and  medal  are  to  be  worn  by  each  member 
of  the  fociety,  in  the  fame  manner  as  erodes, 
and  other  infignia  of  knighthood,  are 
worn  in  Europe. 

The  Cincinnati  have  already  conferred 

* 

the  honour  and  privileges  of  their  order' 

on  the  French  ambalTador,  on  the  Sieur 

* 

Gerard,  late  minifter  plenipotentiary  of 
the  court  of  France,  on  the  French  gene¬ 
rals  and  admirals  who  have  fought  in  the 
caufe  of  America,  on  the  colonels  who 
ferved  on  the  American  continent,  and 

even  on  the  captains  of  Ihipsin  the  French 

* 

fleets.  So  that  the  government  of  France 
has  permitted  its  fubjeds  to  accept  ofthefe 
tokens  of  adoption  into  a  republic,  formed 
by  the  infurredion  of  difeontented  colo¬ 
nies. 

Such  is  very  fhortly  the  fubjed  of  the 
following  confiderationv 
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CINCINNA  T  US. 

\  i  *  s>  **“* 


A  1  the  clofe  of  the  eighteenth  century,  at 
the  very  moment  when  America  feemed  to 
open  an  afylum  to  mankind,  and  when  a  revo¬ 
lution  the  moil  aftonifhing,  and  perhaps  the 
firft  which  philofophy  can  approve,  fixes  the 
attention  of  all  nations  upon  thel  other  lie  mi  - 
fphere,  the  fociety  of  x\\z  .Qimnnaii  is  efia.- 

i.  <L  r  ...  -  *  «•'  '  "  -*  ^  *  O  .  .  .  ,  • 

blifhed  throughout  the  whole  continent  of 
America,  without  the  flighted  oppofition  either 
on  the  part  of  the  congrefs,  which  reprefents 
and  rules  the  American  confederation.,  or  on 
the  part  ot  any  of  the  United  Stares,  or  of  any 
body  of  men  in  any  one  of  thofe  Prates  (A) ; 
nay,  without  a  Angle  individual’s  daring  to 
make  the  fmalleft  obfervation  to  his  fellow 
citizens,  upon  an  order,  perfectly  new  in  its 

B  kind, 
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kind,  and  which  rrmft  infallibly  and  fpeedily 
change  the  face  of  the  country,  which  gives  it 
birth. 

The  more  I  refleft  on  this  inftitution,  and 
on  its  inevitable  confequences,  the  more  afto- 
nifhed  I  am,  that  felf-created  as  it  is,  deeply 
planned,  lecretly  and  rapidly  executed,  coming 
upon  us  in  a  fhape  at  once  fo  bold  and  quef- 
tionable,  it  awakens  not  univerfal  attention. 
Could  I,  for  a  fingle  moment,  view  this  order 
with  indifference;  were  it  pofiible  for  my  un- 
derftanding,  and  a  felfifh  philofophy,  to  afifume 
fuch  command  over  my  heart,  I  could  not  but 
ifnile  to  obferve  thofe  Americans,  who,  in  their 
town-meetings  and  committees,  declaim  with 
acrimony  againft  inconfiderable  evils,  exter¬ 
minate  the  feeble  remnant  of  a  party,  which  has 
loft  all  importance,  and  drive  the  tories  with 
fury  from  their  coafts,  fuflfering,  with  the  moft 
fupine  inattention,  an  inftitution  to  be  intro¬ 
duced  among  them,  which  muft  fhortly  under¬ 
mine  the  public  weal,  their  liberty,  and  their 
country ;  ftrip  the  middle  and  lower  ranks  of 
life  of  all  influence,  and  of  all  importance ; 
confign  them  to  the  moft  palpable  contempt, 
and  reduce  them  to  the  completeft  nullity  >  or, 

at 
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at  belt,  to  the  fad  privilege  of  murmuring,  when 
it  will  be  too  late  to  remedy  the  evil.  So 
blind,  fo  thoughtlefs  are  the  multitude! 

What  then  is  this  order  of  Cincinnatus?  To 
judge  by  its  external  appearance,  and  by  the 
inftrument  of  afibciation,  which  has  been  circu¬ 
lated  through  the  different  ftates,  it  is  only 
<c  an  affectation,  conjiitution ,  and  combination 
“  of  the  generals  and  other  officers  of  the 
«  army,  who  have  ferved  three  years,  or  were 
“  deranged  by  congrefs,  into  a  fociety  of 
“  friends,  to  perpetuate  the  remembrance  of 
«  the  revolution,  and  their  own  mutual  friend- 

“  ffiip  ;  TO  ENDURE  AS  LONG  AS  THEY  SHALL 
“  ENDURE,  OR  ANY  OF  THEIR  ELDEST  MALE 

«  posterity  i  and,  in  failure  thereof,  the  col- 

“  LATERAL  BRANCHES,  WHO  MAY  BE  JUDGED 
*<  WORTHY  OF  BECOMING  ITS  SUPPORTERS  AND 
“  MEMBERS  *.  tO  ATTEND  INCESSANTLY  TO  PRE- 
tc  SERVE  INVIOLATE  THOSE  EXALTED  RIGHTS 
“  AND  LIBERTIES  OF  HUMAN  NATURE,  for  which 

«  they  fought  and  bled :  to  promote  and  che- 

risH  BETWEEN  THE  RESPECTIVE  STATES  UNI- 

,c  on  and  national  honour  :  to  render  per* 
<c  manent  cordial  affeftion  and  the  fpirit  of  bro- 
“  therly  kindnefs  among  the  officers :  and  to  ex- 

15  %  **  tend 
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cr  

and  their  families,  who  may  unfortunately  be 
<£  under  the  necefilty  of  receiving  it.”  Every 
member  advances  a  month’s  pay  for  this  purpofe. 


even  from  perfons,  who  are  not  of  the  fbciety.1* 

1  4  '  :  '  '*  *  ;  i'i  ,  v  ^  ,  i  .  i 


So  that,  as  the  deputies,  who  represent  each 
ftate-lociety,  form  by  one  convocation  the  ge¬ 
neral  afiembly,  or  the  congreis,  of  this  order; 


in  like  manner  the  funds,  deftined  to  an  objeft 


of  charity  or  of  generofity,  in  which  all  Ame¬ 
ricans  are  permitted  and  invited  to  concur, 
form  ' a  treafure  at  the- difpofal  of  the  aiTocia- 
tion  (B). 


i 


r  And,  to  complete  its  liability  and  ftrength, 
the  fociety  have  eftablifhed  the  following  rule: 


AS  ’THERE  ARE,  AND  WILL  AT  ALL  TIMES.  BE, 


<c  MEN  IN  THE  RESPECTIVE  STATES,  EMINENT 
cc  FOR  THEIR  ABILITIES  AND  PATRIOTISM, 
sc  WHOSE  VIEWS  MAY  BE  DIRECTED  TO  THE  SAME 
<c  LAUDABLE  OBJECTS  WITH  THOSE  OF  THE  C/An- 
CINMA%Ij  IT  SHALL  BE  /A,  *  RULE  TO  ADMIT 
(C  SUCH  CHARACTERS  AS  HONORARY  MEMBERS 
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tf  PROVIDED  ALWAYS,  THAT  THE  'NUMBER  0? 
“  HONORARY  MEMBERS  IN  EACH  STATE  DOES 
cc  NOT  EXCEED  A  RATIO  OF  ONE  TO  FOUR  OE* 
THE  OFFICERS,  OR  THEIR  DESCENDANTS.” 


' 

Th  Is  deep-laid  policy  manifeftly  tends  to  in- 

tefeft  the  chiefs  of  each  date  in  -an  aflfociatibri, 

\ 

from  which  are  tacitly  excluded  all  thole  mem  ¬ 
bers  of  fociety,  whole  poverty  (which  even  in 
republics  is,  real  plebeianifm)  nines  their  ta¬ 
lents,  and  deprives  them  of  refpecl.  Thus  the 

man  of  the  people,  and  of  the  army,  General 

■  •  -  . 

Wafhington,  is  already  an  honorary  member  ot 

*  *  ■  ,  :  .  ’  n 

the  order  (C),  which,  to  guard  its  exiitence  no 

*  j  -j  -  -  ■  -  ■  i  1 .  '  .5 

doubt  from  attacks,  follicits  recruits  and  flip- 

;L  u  .  i  /;  ,  •.  A']) 

porters  in  all  the  monarchies  of  Europe.  His 
natural  caution,  which  feems  to  be  the  diftin- 
p-uifliino;  charadleriftic,  and  the  firff  merit,  of 
this  celebrated  man,  kept  him  neutral  between 
his  country  and  the  Cincinnati \  only  while  the 
.affociation  was  not  completely  formed.  On 
the  very  day  when  the  adoption  ot  honorary 
members  was  voted,  Wafhington,  who  had 
appeared  fo  great,  declaring  that  he  wquld 
become  again  a  private  individual  ;  \V  alding¬ 
ton,  the  fir  ft  citizen  of  the  republic,  and  the 
deliverer  of  the  people,  was  ambitious  of  being 
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diftinguifhed  from  that  people.  Was  it  pof- 
fible  that  he  fhould  not  feel  how  much  his 
name  was  fuperior  to  all  diftindtion  ?  The  hero 
of  the  revolution,  which  broke  the  chains  of 
half  the  world,  was  it  poflible  that  he  fhould 
not  fcorn  the  guilty,  dangerous,  and  vulgar 
honour,  of  being  the  hero  of  a  party  ? 

If  the  honorary  adoption  of  the  moft  eminent 
men  in  the  ftate  be  a  politic  and  formidable 
combination,  the  fame  depth  of  policy  is  to  be 
found  in  the  Angular  proportion,  which  the 
inftrument  of  aflociation  eftablifhes  between 
the  honorary  and  the  other  members  of  the 
order.  The  Cincinnati  have  taken*  care  that 
the  honorary  members  fhould  not  conftitute 
above  a  fifth  part  of  their  body.  They  have 
taken  care  to  have  the  people  under  their  con¬ 
trol,  by  means  of  thofe,  to  whom  the  govern¬ 
ment  is  entrufted,  and  to  referve  to  themfelves 
a  power  of  overawing  that  government  by  their 
numbers  and  their  military  force. 

Military  force  has  been  the  foie  objedt  of 
their  thoughts,  becaufe  it  was  the  mighty  in¬ 
ftrument  of  their  projects.  With  this  view  it  was, 

that  the  inheritance  of  honour  was  referved  to 

none 
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none  but  military  men.  In  the  true  fpirit  of  a 
praetorian  band,  they  fcrupled  not  to  be  unjult 
towards  the  moft  diftinguifhed  of  their  coad¬ 
jutors,  who  were  prevented  from  taking  arms 
by  duties  no  lefs  important.  They  have  pre¬ 
fumed  to  judge  that  the  glory  of  the  head 
ought  to  be  fubordinate  to  that  of  the  arm,  and 
that  the  defcendants  of  ...<••*  • 

fufficiently  honoured  by  a  temporary  diftindion, 
ought  afterwards  to  be  confounded  in  the  vul¬ 
gar  mafs  of  plebeians  (D), 

Perhaps,  indeed,  they  would  totally  caft  off 
thofe  wife  and  magnanimous  citizens,  fo  truly 
worthy  to  be  the  founders  of  ftates ;  perhaps 
they  dread  their  far-fighted  wifdom. 

Not  but  that  I  am  fully  convinced,  that  very 
many  of  the  officers,  who  have  not  narrowly 
examined  the  fpirit  and  the  confequences  of  the 
inftitution,  are  actuated  by  none  but  the  moft 
honourable  motives  of  patriotifm,  fiiendlhip, 
and  humanity,  which  they  confider  as  the  balls 
of  their  union,  not  to  fay  their  league. 

But  as  there  are  among  them  many,  equal  in 
knowledge  and  abilities  to  the  moft  diftin- 

guilhed  charaders  in  America,  it  is  very  diffi- 

B  4  cult 


cilit  to  conceive,  that  hone  of  them  fhould  have' 
ieen  farther  into  the  nature  of  fo  ferious  an  in¬ 
novation.  Such  indifference,  fuch  blindnefs  in 
a  nation,  who  have  hue  newly  won  their  liberty 
by  the  fword,  is  furely  not  in  nature.  V 


I  will  not  fear  then  to  fpeak,  and  to  fpeak  out’ 
^boldly,  in  the  face  of  America,  and  of  the  world. J 
I  will  not  fear  to  roufe  my*  fellow  citizens*  to- 
this  important  objeft.  Perhaps  I  may  yet 
clifpel  that  illufion,  which  fafeinates  thofe,  who/ 
not  intending  it,  are  overturning  the  conftitu- 
tion  of  their  country,  and  are  incurring  the 
guilt  of  a  crime  which  they  little  fufpeft.  If 
they  are  flill  worthy  of  that  liberty,  which  they 
have  defended,  they  will  acknowledge  the  fer- 
vice  with  gratitude,  and  will  rejoice  to  be  deli¬ 
vered  from  an  involuntary  error.  I  wall  not 
fear  to  fav: 

j  J 


■  .  .  *  >  ■■  i  i 

The  inlKtution  of  the  order  of  Cincinnatus % 
fuch  as  in  their  own  words  I  have  hated  it  to  be, 


is  the  ci  cation  of  an  aftual  patriciate,  and  of  a 
military  nobility,  which  will,  ere  long,  become 
a  civil  nobility,  and  an  aristocracy  the  more  dan¬ 
gerous,  becauie,  being  hereditary,  it  will  per¬ 
petually 
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petnally  increafe  in  the  courfe  of  time,  and  will 
gather  ftrength  from  the  very  prejudices  which 
it  will  engender:  becaufe,  originating  neither 
in  the  conftitution  nor  the  law,  the  law  has 
provided  no  means  to  control  it,  and  it  will 
inceffantly  overbear  the  conftitution,  of  which  it 
forms  no  part  ;  till  the  time  fhall  come,  when* 
by  repeated  attempts  made,  fometimes  clan- 
dcftinely,  and  fometimes  openly,  it  will,  at 
length,  have  incorporated  itfelf  into  the  confti¬ 
tution,  or  when,  after  having  for  a  long  time 
Tapped  its  foundations,  it  will  in  the  end  over¬ 
turn  and  utterly  deftroy  it. 

If  this  be  doubted,  let  us  appeal  to  hiftory j 
and  let  us  trace  the  origin  and  progrefs  of 
fimilar  eftablifhments.  Obferve  the  Roman 
ariftocracy,  which  caufedfuch  devaftation.  Its 
fource  is  fcarcely  diicernabie.  A  fociety  of 
men,  living  in  the  pureft  fimpltcity,  of  perfect 
equality  in  their  fortunes,  and  pofiefied  of  fo 
little,  that  the  landed  property  of  each  did  not 
exceed  two  acres,  chofe  a  few  old  men  for 
their  magiftrates.  The  only  di  It  in  ft  ion  of 
thefe  magiftrates  was  their  age,  their  experi¬ 
ence,  and  the  love  which  they  were  preiumed  to 

bear  towards  the  people.  Hence  they  received 

the 


i 
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the  name  of  fathers  (Patres)*  Soon  the  de- 
feendants  of  thefe  plain  and  ruftic  men  con- 
fidered  themfelves  as  diftinft  from  their  fellow 
citizens,  nounfhed  high  pretenflons,  aflumed 
exclufive  privileges,  formed  confederacies  be¬ 
tween  particular  families,  and  cemented  them 
by  inter-marriages  (E)  5  and  this  policy  alone, 
without  titles  or  enfigns  of  honour,  eflabliflied 
in  Rome  a  body  of  nobility,  fo  enflamed  with 
the  lull  of  dominion  (F),  that  upon  the  expul- 
lion  of  their  kings,  the  people  gained  fcarce 
any  thing  by  the  revolution,  which,  for  the 
moll  part,  they  had  themfelves  accompliflied. 
For  the  patrician  families  having  united  in  their 
own  hands  the  power  of  the  monarch,  and  the 
influence  of  the  nobles,  each  patrician  became 
a  Tarquin,  and  Rome  enjoyed  no  more  poli¬ 
tical  liberty  than  it  had  done  before  (G)  *  with 
this  difference,  however,  that  the  tyranny  now 
refided  in  a  body,  and  that  a  thoufand  tyrants 
are  a  fcourge  a  thoufand  times  more  dreadful 
and  more  formidable  than  a  Angle  tyrant.  For  a 
Angle  tyrant  is  under  the  reftraint  of  felf-intereft, 
or  the  control  of  remorfe,  or  public  opinion  ; 
but  a  body  of  men  looks  not  to  its  intereft, 
feels  ,not  remorfe,  and  decks  itfelf  with  glory, 
when  it  moft  deferves  difgrace. 


Thus 
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Thus  did  the  patriciate  grow  up  in  Rome, 
and  fuch  was  its  origin;  an  origin  as  much  in¬ 
ferior  to  the  inftitution  of  the  Cincinnati  as  the 
chiefs  of  a  banditti,  living  upon  plunder,  and 
building  hovels  upon  the  foil  where  Rome  now 
ftands,  were  inferior  to  a  body  of  fuch  illuf- 
trious  commanders  as  Walhington,  Green, 
Gates,  Moultrie,  Waynes,  and  many  others, 
who  have  been  entrufted  with  the  defence  and 
the  political  interefts  of  a  mighty  nation,  of  a 
nation  well  feen  in  all  the  arts  of  war  and  peace, 
and  maintaining  from  the  firft  hour  of  its  politi¬ 
cal  exiftence  a  diftinguilhed  rank  amidft  the 
powers  of  the  earth.  If  the  patricians  of  Rome, 
jn  the  infancy  of  the  republic,  may  be  compared 
to  a  fcanty  fpring,  which  is  yet  the  parent  of  a 
deflating  river,  the  Cincinnati  are  the  river 
already  formed,  large,  deep,  and  terrible. 

As  to  the  nobility  of  modern  Europe,  what 
were  they  in  their  origin  ?  The  chiefs  of  fero¬ 
cious  warriors,  who  united  barbarity  of  con- 
queft  with  barbarity  of  manners ;  whofe  firft 
rightswere  thofe  of  ufurpation  (H)  and  plunder, 
and  who  founded  their  pre-eminence  merely 
upon  the  command,  which  they  exerciled  in 
war.  Thus  was  the  field  of  battle  the  nuifery 


of  this  nobility:  a  Angular,  asking,  and  a* 

alai  ming  feature  or  refemblance  with  the  order 
of  the  Cincinnati.  '  i; 

bn$  1  '"j:  •  ?  i  HOotr  >r'-  f if  i  j  i » I «  lt.,r 

v  f  I 

lienee  lflued  forth  that  fwarm  of  counts^ 
diik.es,  and  marquiies,  which  over- ran  and 
cielolated  Europe.  All  thofe  titles  of  human 
vanity  weie,  in  their  origin,  nothing  more 
jthan  military  titles,  denoting  different  degrees 
of  command ;  but  loon  they  became  iplen- 
did  ditiindtions  and  privileges  in  civil  life. 
Soon  they  laid  the  foundation  of  that  barbarous 
feodai  fyftem,  which  for  ages  debafed  all  hu¬ 
man  Lind,  converted  whole  nations  into  herds 
of  Oaves,  and  a  few  individuals  into  broods  of 
tyrants. 


•  ;  •  .  •  ■  e  .  J  A/  .  •  y  i  <  '  ,  »  . 

Poster i !  pcstert  !.  vestra  res  agitur — ■ 
was  an  infeription  carved  at  Naples  upon  a 
pillar  erected  after  an  eruption  of  mount  Vefu- 
vms,  in  which  many  thouland  inhabitants  pe- 
"i" hired  :  an  inlcription  which  1  would  have 
engraved  upon  the  inlignia  of  the  fatal  order 
which  is  irdfituting  amongft  us. 


"ies,  it  is  that  nobihty  of  barbarians,  the 
price  of  blood,  the  offspring  of  the  fword,  the 

fruit 


\ 
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fruit  of  conqueft,  that  the  Cincinnati  defirc  to 
eftablifh  in  their  country,  which  notwithftand- 
ing  they  have  not  conquered,  and  which  con¬ 
fided  in  them  for  its  defence!  The  diftindions 
of  Celts  and  Oftrogqths  are  what  they  claim 
for  their  inheritance  !  Honours,  invented  by  the 
chiefs  of  lavages,  are  objeds  of  ambition  to 
the  heros  of  a  free  people,  and  of  an  enlightened 
age  !  They  ufurp  the  patriciate  of  victory  ! 
They  ufurp  it ;  and,  in  the  very  creation  of  their 
order,  mingle  with  it  that  corruptive  refine¬ 
ment,  which  the  progrefs  of  feudal  principles 
introduced  into  Europe,  decorations  and  in- 
fignia!  the  eternal  badges  of  party  to  the  fac¬ 
tious  !  the  feeds  of  contagious  vanity  among 
one  clafs  of  citizens,  and  of  fervile  fubordina- 

.  j  •  •  t  1 

tion  amonff  the  rdf  !  the  never-failing  fources 

r.  v— >  O  -  '  r  I  •. 

of  corruption;  to  human  nature! 

'  .  ]  ■  ■  ■  -  i:  i  :  i ; ;  ' '  <  i f.  *  V  ii  : '  IpX 

If  one  con  fide  r  oil  thpfe  orders  of  knightr 
hood,  which  the  Cincinnati  a  fib  61  to  imitate  m 
the  new  world,  ajid  in  the  heart  of  a-  republic 
jalmofl;  all  of-  them  will,  be. found  to  havepngfe- 
nated  in  abfurdity,  b  a  fends,  or  fjperftition.,H 
leave  the  detail  to .  hiftory  (I),  and  proceed  tp 
difplay  the  effeds  of  thefe  iqfiitutions, 

*•  J  «  l  a  i  r  ■■  -  '»  k\  )  '  I* 
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Not  even  the  contempt  which  their  origin 
ought  to  have  provoked,  has  been  able  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  pride  and  mean  vanity  of  man  from 
eagerly  grafping  at  thefe  new  honours.  They 
have  become  a  frefli  token  of  inequality ;  a 
new  mark,  which  capricioufly  eftablifhes  addi¬ 
tional  ranks  and  exclufions  in  ftates,  where  the 
common  mafs  of  citizens  is  already  overloaded, 
difhonoured,  and  abafhed  by  numberlefs  civil 
diilinctions.  They  have  created  ranks  even 
among  the  nobility,  founded  a  new  patriciate 
among  patricians,  a  new  pride  in  pride  itfelf, 
and  new  means  of  oppreffion  in  the  midft  of 
oppreffion.  A  part  of  thefe  haughty  patricians, 
of  thefe  defcendants  of  warriors  and  Gothic 
tyrants,  are  become  themfelves  a  kind  of  popu¬ 
lace  compared  with  thofe  of  their  order,  whom 
the  prince’s  grace,  his  accidental  favour,  or  a 
flavifli'  compliance  with  the  caprice  of  courts, 
has  decorated  with  thefe  tinfel  ornaments* 
Thefe,  in  fine,  are  the  enfigns,  which,  in  every 
ftate  in  Europe,  have  marlhalled  around'  the 
throne  new  inftruments  of  defpotifm,  ever 
ready  to  facrifice  the  rights  of  nations  to  the 
expectations  of  their  own  vanity,  and  to  fell  a 
people  for  a  ribband  (K). 

Such 


t  ; 
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Such  5s  the  fatal  power  of  opinion,  and  of  the 
little  paflions  of  the  human  heart,  that  the  moft 
trivial  ornaments  have  helped  to  rivet  the  chains 
of  nations,  and  have  ennobled  and  rewarded  the 
fervitude  of  the  great,  the  better  to  aggravate 
the  fervitude  of  the  poor  $  that  even  the  colour 
of  a  ribband,  and  the  form  of  a  {tar,  affedl  the 
character  and  difpofitions  of  men’s  minds,  ex¬ 
cite  refpe£t  or  meannefs  in  fome,  and  pride  in 
others  ;  widen  or  contract  the  diftances  between 
men,  and  feem  to  bring  forward  glaring  to  the 
fight  that  artificial  inequality  which  ufurpation 
and  infolence  originally  imprefied  upon  the 
imaginations  of  the  weak  and  abjefr.  Hence 
the  fpe&acle  fo  frequent  from  one  end  of  Eu¬ 
rope  to  the  other,  the  fpe&acle  fo  indecent,  fo 
fcandalous,  of  a  good  man  compelled  to  bow 
down  his  head  before  the  enfigns  of  honour, 
proftituted  to  men  the  moft  dilhonourable,  while 
he  who  bears  them  is  fometimes  angry  with 
himfelf  for  the  fhame  he  feels,  and  is  {hocked 
that  he  can  {till  blufh. 

Such,  we  may  be  aflfured,  are  the  evils  which 
threaten  our  pofterity,  and  of  which  the  firft 
feed  is  now  fown,  in  the  imitation  of  the  dan¬ 
gerous  European  inftitution  of  a  nobility,  com- 


pofed  originally  of  a  troop  of  robbers  and  af- 

.  ..  'i  i  ~  . 

laflns,  and  recruited  from  time  to  time  with 
public  deiaulters,  and  plunderers  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  (L). 

•  Mr  ■-  • :  . 

tor  if  a  nobility  founded  merely  on  an  ab- 
fl  ra6b  diftinction,  if  I  may  fo  exprefs  myfclf,  pof- 
fefs  fuch  powers  of  corruption,  and  of  fcimulating 
and  facilitating  the  means,  of  domi¬ 
nion  ;  if  it  can  gradually  fo  temper  men’s  minds 
to  flavery  or  tyranny;  what  confluences  are 
not  to  be  dreaded  from  the  fame  nobility,  when 
to  its  pre-eminence  are  added  external  orna¬ 
ments,  and  vifible  diftinftions  ? 

-  \  <-  . 

i  -l  *  .  f ;  g  •,  -  .  v  - 

Man  is  naturally  attached  to  forms  :  lie  con- 
ftantly  affociates  the  fign  with  the  idea  it  repre- 
fents,  and  often  fubflitutes  the  one  for  the 
other.  He  is  fo  enflaved  to  outward  fiorns, 
that  an  exadd:  conformity  with  eftabliflied  forms 
is,  in  his  eftimation,  far  more  important  than 
fincere  fentiments,  virtuous  motives,  or  gene¬ 
rous  adtions,  which  appear  only  in  their  natural 
form,  and  difdain  alike  the  falfehood  of  an  af- 
fumed  deportment,  and  that  of  a  hypocritical 
exaggeration.  Hence  proceed  prejudices,  de¬ 
pendence,  fervile  imitation,  and  uniformity  of 

manners. 
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manners,  opinions,  and  habits,  the  conftant  fore- 
runners  of  flavery. 

An  unconquerable  and  high-minded  pride ; 
a  firm  and  untameable  courage ;  a  freedom  of 
principle  and  of  thought,  which  bends  only  to 
reason,  and  repels  all  other  empire ;  an  inde¬ 
pendence,  which  yields  neither  to  the  pleafures, 
nor  to  the  pains  of  opinion  ;  pleafures  moft 
delufive,  and  pains  moft  pungent  in  the  feafon 
of  the  paffions,  becaufe  with  the  paffions  they 
correfpond  or  clafli :  fuch  is  the  foul  of  a  re-  ' 
publican.  To  die  rather  than  change:  fuch  is 
his  motto.  He  is  pledged  to  nature,  his  coun- 
tiy,  and  hirtifelf,  to  endure  every  prefent,  and 
to  difregard  every  future  evil,  rather  than  bend 
tne  knee  a  fingle  moment ;  to  trample  under 
foot  every  thing  that  fhakes  his  principles,  or 
db  ft  rucks  his  duties  j  to  facrifice  all  to  thefe^ 
fortune,  affections,  paffions,  glory  itfelf ;  to 
rejeft  all  protestors  difguifed  under  the  name 
friends  j  to  be  no  man  s  who  is  not  his  j 
affi  fiance  for  affiftance  zeal  for  zeal  j  friend¬ 
ship  for  friendfhip  •  but  above  all  liberty,  vir¬ 
tue,  and  his  country:  to  declare  his  fentiments 
openly  by  words  or  a&ions  ;  to  regard  as  illu- 
fory  with  refpeCt  to  himfelf  ail  that  he  finds  not 

C  within 
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within  himfelf,  all  that  depends  only  on  opi¬ 
nion,  every  thing  that  his  reafon  does  not  con¬ 
firm,  or  his  heart  approve;  to  value  himfelf 
only  upon  his  firmnefs  in  maintaining  his  own 
rights,  and  his  juftice  in  rcfpedting  thofe  of 
others  ;  in  a  word  to  be  himfelf,  to  be  himfelf 
alone,  and  to  cfteem  himfelf  for  nothing  but 
what  is  his  own.  .  .  .  What  has  fuch  a  man  as 
this  to  do  with  infignia,  with  forms,  diftinc- 
tions,  conventional  fuperiorities,  exclufive  pri¬ 
vileges,  and  faftitious  homage  ?  They  can  only 
ferve  to  fhock  and  afflift,  or  to  weaken  and 
corrupt  him. 

All  external  figns  are  formidable,  and  pro¬ 
duce  a  great  effect  upon  the  wreak  imaginations 
of  men.  By  ftriking  their  fight  one  may  as 
pleafure  infpire  them  with  any  pafilons.  By  ex¬ 
ternal  figns  it  is  that  religion,  fanaticifm,  fove- 
reignty,  rebellion,  and  faftion,  maintain  an 
afcendant  over  the  underftandings  of  men,  and 
hurry  away  a  headlong  multitude  whofe  lenfes 
overpower  their  reafon.  By  external  figns  have 
been  prepared  and  accomplifhed  many  ftate 
revolutions,  in  favour  as  well  of  liberty  as  of 
tyranny.  External  figns  muftcr  in  a  moment 
under,  the  fame  banner  thoufands  of  men  who 

were 
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Were  but  now  difperfed ;  infpire  them  with  one 
will,  one  foul ;  and  precipitate  them  all  toge¬ 
ther  towards  one  and  the  lame  object. 

But  external  figns  are  the  more  powerful  in 
propoi  tion  as  they  awaken  ideas  more  or  lefs 
noble,  more  or  lefs  calculated  to  ftnlce  the  ima- 
gination,  and  agitate  tne  foul.  In  our  cale 
what  are  the  ideas  united  to  the  inititution  of 
the  ordti  ?  Thofe  of  battles  and  of  viflories, 
of  blood  died  for  one’s  country*  of  tyrants  van- 

quifhed;  and  of  public  liberty  protedted  by  the 
fword  ! . 

What  an  influence  muft  fuch  ideas,  manifefled 
by  a  token  vifibie  to  all  men,  have,  as  well  upon 
thofe,  whom  it  will  conftantly  remind  of  their 
own  or  of  their  anceftors  glory,  as  upon  the 
ordinary  clafs  of  men,  whom  every  fpecies  of 
glory,  even  that  which  is  not  founded  on  real 
fervices,  dazzles  and  awes  into  a  kind  of  ado- 
ration  !  Is  there,  I  would  be  told,  in  the  annals 
of  all  mankind,  any  nobility  whole  origin  can 
boafl:  fuch  fplendid  titles?  But  the  brighter 
their  fplendor,  the  more  realon  have  I  to  fear 
for  my  country.  The  nobler  the  ideas,  with 
which  thefe  vifibie  diftinftions  are  afiociated, 

C  ^  the 
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the  more  ought  I  to  dread,  that  they  will  eft&~ 
bliili  among  us  a  new  order  or  citizens,  incom¬ 
patible  with  our  conftitutions  and  our  laws. 

All  diftinguifhing  figns,  which  may  ferve 
fuddenly  to  affembie  a  numerous  body  of  men, 
which  may  create  a  partial  intereft  in  the  public 
intereft,  which  may  feparate  a  certain  number  of 
citizens  from  the  body  of  their  fellow-citizens, 
are  by  their  effedls  much  more  formidable  in  a 
republic  than  in  a  monarchy,  of  which  flavery* 
more  or  lefs  wretched,  more  or  lefs  dilguifed, 
is,  after  all,  the  mafter-piece,  and  the  everlafting 
fcope  (M). 

In  a  monarchy  every  thing  tends  to  eleva¬ 
tion  :  in  a  republic  every  thing  ought  to  tend 
to  equality.  In  the  former,  ranks  are  necef-  * 
fary :  in  the  latter,  virtues.  In  the  one  it  is 
good  that  the  citizens  be  divided  into  diftinft 
bodies  :  their  partial  interefts  may  fupply  the 
place  of  the  general  intereft ;  their  emulation* 
even  by  being  a  fource  of  divifion,  may  render 
themufeful,  and  cannot  be  dangerous,  hecaufe 
it  is  confined  on  every  fide  by  the  weight  of 
fovereign  authority.  But  in  the  other,  what¬ 
ever  divides,  weakens*  whatever  rifes  above 

the 
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the  common  level,  weighs  down  the  reft: 
there  mu  ft  be  but  one  body,  and  one  intereft  : 
nothing  muft  govern,  and  every  thing  muft  be 
equaHy  governed  :  every  citizen  muft  fee  no¬ 
thing  beneath  him  but  vice^  nothing  above 
him  but  the  law. 


External  marks  of  diftinftion  are  naturalifed 
in  monarchies,  and  their  influence  is,  from  this 
very  circumftance,  the  Ids  dangerous.  There, 
all  is  pomp  and  pageantry,  from  the  monarch’s 
throne,  through  all  thofe  intermediate  ranks, 
which  fill  up  the  interval  between  him  and  the 
people,  down  to  the  private  foldier,  who  defends 
or  deftroys  the  ftate.  But  all  outward  marks  of 
diftindlion  are  repugnant  to  the  fpirit  of  a  re¬ 
public,  Liberty  has  an  elevated  pride,  which 
all  diftinrftions  offend.  In  her  prefence  nothing 
muft  be  eminently  confpicuous :  all  muft  be 
conrounded  in  one  undiftinguifhed  mafs.  She 
cannot  even  behold  thefe  ornaments  without 
terror :  if  they  are  worn  by  only  one  defcrip- 
tion  of  citizens,  her  terror  redoubles.  To  difpel 
her  fear,  there  is  but  one  expedient ;  that  of  de¬ 
grading  the  honours  themfelves  by  the  proftitu- 
tion  or  them.  But  if  the  folitary  body  of  men,  who 
dare  thus  to  diftinguifti  themfelves  from  their  fel¬ 
low-citizens,  be  a  body  of  foldiers,  all  is  loft.  Li- 
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berty  will  not  linger  long  in  climates  difgraced 

by  fuch  diftinctions. 

What!  when  in  the  republics  of  antiquity, 
the  victorious  warrior  was  impatient  to  throw 
off'  all  diftinCtions,  and  to  mingle  in  the 
crowd  of  citizens  !  when  he  was  eager  to  ex- 
tinguifh  his  glory,  and  to  change  for  the  garb 
of  peace  his  warlike  habiliments,  ftained 
with  his  own  blood,  and  adorned  with  the 
blood  of  the  enemy  !  What !  when  even  the 
empire  of  violence  takes  alarm  at  military  dif- 
tinCtions  !  When  under  the  legionary  defpo- 
tifm  of  the  emperors,  the  heroes  of  the  laft  ages 
of  Rome  were  fearful  of  appalling  by  their  vic¬ 
tories  a  tyranny,  which  had  no  foundation  but 
that  of  arms,  and  mixing  in  the  throng  of 
fiaves,  endeavoured  by  their  modefty  to  obtain 
forgivenefs  of  their  victories  !  What  !  when  in 
England,  of  which  we  have  but  juft  thrown  off 
the  yoke,  and  which  ought  at  leaft  to  inftruct 
us  by  its  example,  liberty  jealous  of  every  thing 
thinks  it  neceffary  to  keep  its  troops  far  from 
the  bofom  of  the  ifland,  and,  by  its  laws  and 
the  fpirit  of  its  conftitution,  weakens,  as  much 
as  may  be,  that  general  refpect,  which  in  the  reft 
of  Europe  is  paid  to  the  profeffton  of  arms  ! . . . . 
Shall  there  amongft  us,  in  a  new-born  ftate,  in 
"  a  com- 
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a  common-wealth,  which  recalls  man  as  much 
as  poflible  to  the  primitive  rights  of  nature  and 
of  liberty,  ten  thoufand  warriors,  at  the  very 
moment  when  their  country  no  longer  needs 
their  affidance,  as  if  they  had  conquered  for 
themfelves  alone,  endeavour  to  eredt  themfelves 
into  a  durable,  or  rather  an  immortal  body  in 
the  date  !  create  for  themfelves  an  hereditary 
didindtion,  unauthorifed  by  law  !  feek  to  live  in 
the  lateft  pofterity  !  exadt  as  it  were  refpedt  and 
homage  from  generations  yet  unborn  !  dare  to 
edablifh  a  common  mark  of  didindtion  for  them¬ 
felves,  and  all  their  defendants,  by  which  the 
whole  body  may  be  known,  and  may  be  mar- 
flialled  together,  at  a  moment’s  warning,  from 
one  end  of  America  to  another ! 

Afifuredly,  if  we  had  not  reafon  to  edeem, 
as  we  do,  our  gallant  defenders;  if  we  were 
not  perfuaded  that  in  this  projedt  they  have 
been  milled  by  an  error  incident  to  great 
fouls,  by  the  enthufiafm  and  by  the  intoxica¬ 
tion  of  glory;  we  fhould  not  hefitate  to  point 
them  out  to  the  new  world,  and  to  its  dawn¬ 
ing  liberty,  as  the  mod  formidable  of  ene¬ 
mies.  '1  hank  heaven,  they  dill  love  freedom 
and  their  country;  that  freedom  which  they 
have  vindicated,  that  country  which  they  have 
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refcued  fiom  its  tyrants.  But  even  their  fenti- 
nrunts  ana  their  virtues  cannot  quiet  our  alarms. 
Thofe  virtues,  will  they  too  be  hereditary  ?  Will 
they  be  tranfmitted  to  their  defeendants,  toge¬ 
ther  with  their  titles  and  their  orders  ?  Thofe 
virtues,  which  are  at  prefent  kept  alive  by  the 
rouieci  attention  of  either  hemifphere,  by  the 
fuccefsful  ranaticifm  of  a  mighty  revolution,  by 
recent  Icenes  of  glory,  by  the  gratitude  of  a 
whole  people,  by  the  deep-fixed  remembrance 
of  oppreffions  and  of  wrongs ;  by  wounds  which 
ftiil  bleed,  and  will  not  for  a  long  time  be 
clofed  j  oy  the  pride  of  confcious  worthy  which 
cannot  bear  the  thought  of  falfifying  its  cha¬ 
racter:  thofe  virtues,  will  they  not  be  weakened 
of  ncceffity  by  removal  from  the  caufes  of  them; 
by  the  flow  but  inevitable  corruption  of  time  ; 
by  the  more  rapid  corruption  of  affluence  apd 
luxury  5  by  the  letnargy  of  peace,  which  re¬ 
laxes  every  energy  ?  For,  it  is  but  too  certain, 
the  greateft  danger  to  republics,  is  to  have  no 
danger  to  dread.  Will  they  refill  the  reduc¬ 
tion  of  power,  that  eternal  difeafe  of  man,  who 
is  weary  of  obedience  as  foon  as  he  deferies  the 
means  of  command  ?  of  man,  who  demands 

~  x. 

equality,  but  whom  all  equality  torments,  and 
who  druggies  perpetually  to  fhun  it?  Thofe 

vir  * 
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virtues,  in  fhort,  will  they  refill  the  afcendant 
of  that  inftitution,  which  I  am  bold  to  combat  ? 
For  every  inftitution  has  in  its  very  effence  a 
certain  infurmoun table  force,  tending  to  good  or 
evil,  according  to  the  direction  given  it  at  its 
creation  ;  a  force  often  infcrutable  in  its  origin, 
which  unfolds  itielf  by  degrees,  which  prevails 
at  all  times,  tempers  different  characters,  and 
diredts  or  produces  events;  a  force  the  more 
irrefiftible,  becaufe  it  exifts  altogether  in  the 
nature  of  things,  and  is  almoft  entirely  inde¬ 
pendent  of  perfons,  whom  it  fometimes  com¬ 
mands  and  hurries  away,  without  their  even 
fufpe&ing  its  influence. 

Thus  was  it  that  in  Rome  the  pre-eminence 
conferred  on  a  few  old  men  prepared  the  way 
for  all  the  madnefs  of  the  ariftocracy,  the  efta- 
blifhmcnt  of  tribunes,  the  perpetual  clafhing  of 
patricians  and  plebeians,  the  transfer  of  the  le- 
giftative  power  to  ten  magiftrates,  the  tyranny 
pf  the  decemviri,  the  right  of  governing  the  pro¬ 
vinces  for  many  years  fucceffively,  the  venality 
of  the  army,  which  then  had  only  chiefs,  and 
no  longer  a  country,  and  which  was  at  all 
times  ready  to  fupport  every  fanguinary  fac¬ 
tion  :  till,  at  length,  the  eftablifhment  of  a  civil 

and 


and  military  chief  under  the  name  of  emperor, 
V  iio  was,  after  all,  only  the  too  powerful  head 
o  a  too-powerful  ariftocracy  (N),  by  fecmino- 
to  reftore  order,  fub verted  the  firmed  and  beft 
conftituted  common-wealth,  and  prepared  the 
way  for  times  the  mofthorribie,  that  arc  recorded 
in  the  hiftory  of  nations;  times  when  human 

nature  exhaufted  all  that  tyranny  can  dare,  or 
fiavery  can  endure. 


•Such  is  the  fecret  force  of  inftitutions,  which 
nodiing  can  check,  and  which  advance  unfeen, 
but  with  a  certain  progrefs,  towards  an  end 
which  is  inevitable,  and  which  is  often  unper- 
ceived  even  to  their  founders.  It  is  this  all- 
powerful  force,  which,  in  the  prefent  inflitution 
of  the  Cincinnati,  prepares  for  us,  without  their 
knowledge,  and  againft  their  will  (yes:  it  is 
wnat  they  could  not  prevent,  were  they  fo  in¬ 
clined,  but  by  felf-deftru&ion),  which  prepares 
for  us  a  patriciate,  an  hereditary,  or  a  perpetual 
nobility  ;  or,  in  other  words,  the  total  fubver- 
fon  of  our  conftitution,  and  our  laws  :  for, 
after  having  confidered  the  alarming  effects  of 
rhis  infhtution,  after  having  feen  what  it  is  in 
its  origin,  and  what  it  may  and  necefiarily  mult 
Become,  it  is  now  time  to  bring  it  to  the  teftof 


our 
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our  conftitution,  and  of  the  principles  adopted 

in  our  laws. 

-  1  ' 


The  delegates,  the  reprefentatives,  the  legif- 
lators  of  the  nations  of  America,  have  taken  for 
the  bafis  of  their  infurre&ion,  of  their  labours, 

y 

of  their  claims,  of  their  rights,  and  of  their 
laws,  equality.  By  this  right  it  is  that  they 
have  claimed  “  among  the  powers  of  the  earth  the 
“  feparate  and  equal  flatten  to  which  the  laws  of 
<<  nature ,  and  of  nature's  God  entitle  them  (1).” 
All  the  dates  of  the  confederation  have  declared 
in  their  conftitutions,  that  “  men  are  born  free 

f  "  f 

“  and  equal  (2)  ;  and  have  certain  natural ,  effen- 
“  tial,  and  unalienable  rights,”  of  which  they 
cannot,  by  any  compaft,  deprive  their  pof- 

teriry ;  ?c  that  all  government  of  right  ori- 

“  ginates 

(1)  “  When,  in  the  courfe  of  human  events,  it  becomes 
“  neceffajy  for  one  people  to  diffolve  the  political  bands 
e{  which  have  connected  them  with  another,  and  touffume 
“  among  the  powers  of  the  earth  the  feparate  and  equal 
<<  station,  to  which  the  laws  of  nature,  and  of  na¬ 
ff  ture’s  God  entitle  them,  &c.”  Declaration  of  indepen¬ 
dence,  July  \th,  1776. 

(2)  Majfachufetts  conjlitution ,  part  L  art .  L  TennfyU 
%>ania  conjlitution ,  chap %  /.  art .  I *  &C« 


■■■■ 


"  g1  nates  from  the  people  (j)  ;  that  no  autho- 
nty  can  be  exercifed  over  the  people,  but 

fuch  as  fta11  be  derived  from  and  granted  by 

"  THE  PEOPLE  (4)  >  that  the  feveral  magiftrates 

“  and  officers  of  government,  veiled  with  autho- 
tity,  whether  legiflative,  executive,  orjudi- 
^  are  tbe  truftees,  fubftitutes,  agents,  and 
“  fervantsof  the  people  (5),  and  are  at  all 
times  accountable  to  the  people (6)  ; 
that  the  end  of  the  inflitution,  maintenance, 
and  adminiftration  of  all  government  (which 
“  is,  and  ought  to  be  inilituted  only  for  the 
common  benefit,  protedlion,  and  fecurity  of 

THE  PEOPLE,  NATION,  Or  COMMUNITY,  and 

not  for  the  particular  emolument  of  any  fingle 
“  man->  family,  or  set  of  men,  who  are  a  part 
“  only  of  that  (7)  community),  is  to  fecure  the 

cc  exifU 
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(3)  Delaware  declaration  of  rights,  art.  I.  Maryland 
declaration  of  rights,  art  I,  and  the  conftitutions  of  the 
ether  ft  ate  s,  paflim. 

(4)  New  r irk  conftitution,  art.  I.  and  the  other  con - 
ftituticns ,  paffim. 

($)  Majfachufett s  conftitution,  part  L  art.  V.  Pennfyl- 
*vania  conftitution ,  chap.  I .  art .  IV.  Delaware  decla¬ 
ration  of  rights,  art .  V .  Maryland  declaration  of  rights, 

art.  IV. 

(6)  Ibid. 

(7)  Pennfyl<i/ama  conftitution,  chap.  I.  art .  V. 
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“  exigence  of  the  body-politic,  to  proted  it, 
<c  and  to  furnifh  the  individuals  who  com- 
“  pose  it  with  the  power  of  enjoying,  in  fafety 
“  and  tranquillity,  their  natural  rights; 
<c  that  every  body-politic  is  formed,  in  the  firft 
iC  place,  by  a  voluntary  affbciation  of  indivi- 
<c  duals,  who  have  entered  into  a  mutual  en- 
iC  gagement ;  and,  in  the  next  place,  by  a  focial 
cc  compact,  in  which  the  whole  people  cove- 
<c  nants  with  each  citizen,  and  each  citizen 
<c  with  the  whole  people,  that  ail  iliall  be  go- 
<c  verned  by  certain  laws,  in  one  uniform 
i(  manner  (8),  for  the  common  good  (9)  ; 
“  that  the  right  in  the  people  to  parti- 
tc  cipate  in  the  legislature  is  the  best 
fC  security  of  liberty,  and  the  founda- 
“  tion  of  all  free  government  (10)  ;  that, 

<c  WHENEVER  THE  ENDS  OF  GOVERNMENT  ARE 

1 

c<  PERVERTED,  THE  PEOPLE  MAY,  AND  OF  RIGHT 
tc  OUGHT  TO,  REFORM  THE  OLD,  OR  ESTABLISH 

“  a  new  govern  men t  ;  the  dodrine  of  non- 
refiftance  againft  arbitrary  power  and  oppref- 

fion 


(8)  Virginia  confutation ,  art.  XVI. 

(9)  Preamble  to  the  confutations  of  Maffachufetts  and 
Pennfylouania. 

(10)  Maryland  declaration  of  rights ,  art.  V \ 
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"  fion  being  abfurd,  flaviih,  and  deflrudtive  of 
the  good  and  happinefs  of  mankind  (u)i” 

Such  are  the  general  principles  of  the  federal 

union  of  America,  faithfully  tranfcribed  from 
their  conftitution  (O).  I  open  the  codes  of  the 
reipeftive  ftates,  and  I  read  thefe  words  : 

Monopolies  are  odious,  contrary  to 

THE  SPIRIT  OF  A  FREE  GOVERNMENT 

AND  OUGHT  NOT  TO  BE  SUFFERED  (12). _ 

No  MAN,  OR  SET  OF  MEN,  ARE  INTITLED  TO 
EXCLUSIVE  OR  SEPARATE  EMOLUMENTS,  OR 

privileges,  from  the  community  (j)  (P)* 
Every  freeman,  to  preserve  his  indepen- 

‘f  DENCE  (IF  WITHOUT  a  SUFFICIENT  ESTATE^ 

“  OUGHT  TO  HAVE  SOME  PROFESSION,  CALLING, 
TRADE,  OR  FARM,  WHEREBY  HE  MAY  HO¬ 
NESTLY  subsist.  There  can  be  no  neces- 
“  SITY  FOR,  NORUSE  IN  ESTABLISHING  OFFICES 
OF  PROFIT  ;  THE  USUAL  EFFECTS  OF  WHICH 


(11)  Maryland  declaration  of  rights,  art .  lV .  Dela¬ 
ware  declaration  of  rights,  art .  V. 

(12)  Maryland  declaration  of  rights,  art.  XX XIX, 

(13)  North  Carolina  declaration  of  rights,  art .  II L 


> 
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ARE  DEPENDENCE  AND  SERVILITY,  UNBE- 
“  COMING  FREEMEN,  IN  THE  POSSESSORS  AND 
*c  EXPECTANTS  ;  FACTION,  CONTENTION,  COR- 
fc  RUPTION,  AND  DISORDER  AMONG  THE  PEG- 

<c  ple(i4).  Whenever  an  office,  through 

cc  INCREASE  OF  FEES  OR  OTHERWISE,  BECOMES  SO 
PROFITABLE  AS  TO  OCCASION  MANY  TO  APPLY 
“  FOR  IT,  THE  PROFITS  OUGHT  TO  BE  LESSENED 

<f  by  thelegislature(i5).— Titles  being  in 

<c  NATURE  NEITHER  HEREDITARY  NOP.  TRANS- 
“  MISSIBLE  TO  CHILDREN  OR  DESCENDANTS,  OR 
<c  RELATIONS  BY  BLOOD,  THE  IDEA  OF  A  MAN 
“  BORN  A  MAGISTRATE,  LAWGIVER,  OR  JUDGE, 

“  IS  ABSURD  AND  UNNATURAL  (  1 6),~ - -It 

<c  IS  DANGEROUS  TO  ESTABLISH  AN  ARIS- 

<C  TOURACY  (17). - — No  TITLE  OF  NOBILITY 

<c  OR  HEREDITARY  HONOURS  OUGHT  TO  BE 
cc  GRANTED  (l8). ^ 

Natural  equality:  political  equality:  civil 
equality.  Such  then  is  the  dodrine  of  the  legis¬ 
lators 

(14)  P cnnjyhvania  conjiitution >  chap.  II.  art .  XXXVI . 

(15)  Ibid.  , 

(16)  MaJJ'achuJ'etts  conjiitution ,  part  I.  art.  VI. 

{ly)  Pe?infyl<va?iia  cojijiitution ,  part  II.  art  XIX. 

(18)  Maryland  declaration  of  rights ,  Art.  XL,  and  the 
*ther  conjlit ut ions ,  pafliffu 
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lators  of  America  (QJ.  If  they  could  not  forefee 
that  kind  of  confpiracy,  which  has  brought  forth 
the  order  of  Ci Jici nyicit /,  they  were  well  aware, 
at  lead,  of  that  ambitious  vanity,  which  has  mveri 
it  birth,  and  in  every  point  of  view  they  have 
profcribcd  it. 

No  MONOPOLIES  :  THEY  ARE  ODIOUS. — What 
monopoly  can  be  more  fatal,  more  hoflile  to 
tne  fpirit  of  a  common-wealth,  than  that  of 
refpedt,  of  influence,  and  of  power  ?  What  mo¬ 
nopoly  is  more  unjuft,  and  more  alarming,  than 
that,  which  forms  an  illegal  aiTociation,  confers 
unconftitu tional  privileges,  and  exclufive  en- 
figns  of  honour,  than  that,  in  fhort,  which  incor¬ 
porates  into  a  body  ten  thoufand  of  the  mod 
diftinguifhed  characters  in  America  ? 

The  idea  of  a  man  born  a  magistrate^ 

LAWGIVER,  OR  JUDGE,  IS  ABSURD  AND  UN¬ 
NATURAL. — That  of  a  man  born  the  protestor 
of  his  country  is  full  more  fo. 

*  t 

No  OFFICES  OF  PROFIT,  NO  SEPARATE  EMO¬ 
LUMENTS. — Thofe  diftindions,  that  confer  ho¬ 
nours  and  power,  with  which  money  is  foon  ac¬ 
quired  (though  money  alone  in  countries  which 

have 
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have  not  yet  funk  to  the  loweft  degree  of  cor¬ 
ruption,  will  not  always  procure  power),  will 
more  effectually  deftroy  equality,  and  more 

eafily  provoke  the  rapacity  of  foldiers,  than 
offices  of  profit. 

No  TITLES  OF  nobility:  no  hereditary 
H O NO [  rs . An  aristocracy 

MUST  BE  DANGEROUS  AND  INCONVENIENT. _ 

I  have  already  proved  that  the  inftitution  of 
the  Cincinnati ,  or,  in  other  words,  an  affociation 
of  military  officers,  diftinguifhed  by  brilliant 
iervices,  and  poffeffing  the  exclufive  right  of 
wearing,  and  oQranfmitting  to  their  pofterity, 
the  enfigns  and  the  privileges  of  the  order, 
which  they  confer  upon  themfelves,  into  which 
too  they  admit  foreign  fellow- foldiers,  men  fub- 
ject  to  other  laws,  accuftomed  to  other  man- 
neis,  and  prejudiced  in  favour  of  other  govern¬ 
ments;  I  have  proved,  I  fay,  that  fuch  a 
union  among  citizens  of  a  common-wealth, 
who  ought  to  be  equal,  and  who  thus  aflume  a 
leal  luperiority  over  their  fellow-citizens,  and 
take  party  fignals,  to  whatever  motives  it 
be  afcribed,  with  whatever  fpecious  names  it 
be  decorated,  is  not  in  fact,  nor  can  by  its  ccn- 
fequences,  be  any  thing  but  the  inftitution  of 
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an  hereditary  nobility,  the  creation  of  & 
peerage  in  favour  of  the  Cincinnati ,  and  the 
heirs  male  of  their  bodies,  with  remainder  in 
default  of  fuch  iffue  to  their  collateral  heirs. 

The  Cincinnati  are  then  nobles,  aristocra- 
tics,  aflual  Patricians,  true  peers  of  the 

realm:  pares  regni. 

* 

Nor  do  the  particular  laws  of  each  date 
alone  inhibit  an  order  of  men  and  of  things, 
fo  dedrudtive  of  equality :  the  fixth  article 
of  the  general  confederation,  the  fundamen¬ 
tal  law  of  the  political  exiftence  of  the  Ame¬ 
rican  dates,  contains  this  exprefs  provifion  : 

Nor  shall  the  united  states,  in  con- 
Cress  assembled,  nor  any  of  them,  grant 

ANY  TITLE  OF  NOBILITY. 

The  order  of  Cinchuuitus  then  ti Turps  and 
confers  a  nobility,  which  is  neither  granted,  nor 
permitted  by  the  law;  it  confers  it  in  violation 
and  in  defiance  of  the  ordinances  of  the  con- 
grefs,  and  of  the  dates,  which  have  denied 
themfelves  any  fuch  power.  It  declares  war 
as;air)d  its  country. 
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What  though  the  inftitution  have  not  re¬ 
ceived,  nor  can  yet  receive,  the  fandtion  of  the 
legiflature,  that  circumftance  only  renders  its 
confequences  the  more  alarming.  For  had  the 
order  of  Cincinnatus  been  created  by  the  con- 
grefs(R),  or  by  the  particular  legiflatures  of 
the  United  States,  it  would  have  mortally 
wounded  the  conftitution,  it  is  true;  but  it 
would  have  wounded  it  in  a  legal  manner,  and 
we  fhould,  at  lead,  have  known,  what  thefe 
Cincinnati,  thefe  earls,  dukes,  and  peers,  fanc- 
tioned  by  congrefs,  were  to  be.  We  fhould 
have  circumfcribed  their  pretenfiorts,  and  li- 
miteo  the  extent  of  their  exclufive  privileges, 
and  of  their  authority,  jbut  the  Cincinnati  are 
felf-created.  Like  the  defpots  who  hold  their 
power  by  no  other  tenure  than  their  will  and 
their  fword,  they  were  warriors,  and  would 
brook  no  limits  to  their  pretenfions  :  they  would 
owe  nothing  but  to  the  ambitious  terms,  which 
they  alone  had  dictated,  and  to  the  exiftence, 

which  they  had  created  for  themfelves,  and  their 
pofterity. 

Inftituted  by  a  manifelt  infringement  of  a  fun¬ 
damental  law  of  the  union,  if  once  they  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  exift,  they  will  not  want  the  fandion 
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of  Jaw  to  infure  their  liability, 
firmnefs  cannot  fail  them.  If  they  refill  with 
perfeverance  the  feeble  oppofition  which  they 
may  encounter;  if  they  perfuade  the  world  that 
their  inftitution  is  only  a  flattering  and  unim¬ 
portant  ornament  (and  fuch  is  the  judgment  of 
the  vulgar)  ;  if  they  have  but  patience,  dexte¬ 
rity,  fubtiky,  and  pliability  enough  to  conceal 
their  deep  defigns  under  the  pious  title,  and  the 
alluring  difguife,  of  a  charitable  fubfcription,  fo 
as  but  to  gain  the  point  of  being  tolerated  for  a 
few  years ;  if  even,  with  a  deference,  the  mere 
creature  of  policy,  they  confent,  or  be  con- 
ftrained,  to  modify  the  inftitution,  which,  with 
wonderful  addrefs,  they  have  founded  in  perpe¬ 
tuity,  they  will  foon  be  able  to  bid  open  defi¬ 
ance  to  all  opponents.  vFor  the  fmalleft  branch 
of  this  inftitution  cannot  be  endured  without,  as 
it  were,  communicating  life  to  every  part  of  it. 
To  indemnify  the  Cincinnati  for  having  diftin- 
guilhed  themfelves  from  their  fellow-citizens, 
to  allow  them  to  wear  thofe  diftindlions.  though 
but  for  a  time,  and  to  form  a  diftinbl  body, 
though  but  for  a  moment,  and  merely  for  a 
charitable  purpofe,  will  be  to  reward  a  violation 
of  the  laws  of  the  common-wealth,  and  to 

fanftify  a  crime,  which  calls  for  punifhment.  It 

will 
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will  be  impoffible  to  prevent  the  luftre  of  here¬ 
ditary  honour  from  reflecting  on  the  pofterity 
of  the  Cincinnati .  The  medal,  which  their 
defendants  mu  ft  not  prefume  to  wear,  will 
be  carefully  preferved  in  each  ftmily’s  domeftic 
treafury,  and  will  tranfmit  and  perpetuate  a  fen- 
timent  of  pride,  which  will  prevent  them  from 
marrying  into  the  families  of  their  fellow-citi¬ 
zens,  their  equals,  and,  perhaps,  their  fuperiors 
in  merit,  but  who  will  not  be  fo  fortunate  as  to 
have  had  anceftors  among  the  officers  of  the  army 
at  the  time  of  the  revolution.  Thefe  kinds  of 
inequality,  founded  on  a  childiffi  vanity,  which 
obflruCt  the  natural  courfe  of  honourable  love, 
which  keep  afunder  thofe,  whom  heaven  feems 
to  have  formed  for  each  other,  and  who  cannot 
find  in  any  other  connection  that  happinefs 
which  their  affeCtions  promifed  them,  form  one 
of  the  crueleft  calamities  that  affiiCts  Europe, 
and  which  by  marriages,  both  phyfically  and 
morally  ill-combined,  depraves  generations,  and 
thofe  moft,  which  are  the  moft  illuftrious, 
and  which  are  thus  punifhed  for  their  pride, 
without  being  cured  of  it.  The  fame  caufes 
will  ever  produce  the  fame  effeCts.  The 
next  generation  of  the  Cincinnati  will  be  as 
deeply  intoxicated  with  the  pre*  eminence  of 
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its  blood  ;  the  patriciate  will  be  as  firmly  rooted 
in  each  potent  family,  and  as  completely  incor¬ 
porated  into  the  government,  as  any  other  order 
of  nobility  in  any  of  the  kingdoms  of  Europe* 
A  keen  and  fervid  ambition,  the  luft  of  power, 
and  the  extravagance  of  pride,  have  planted 
this  mighty  tree,  whofe  branches  will  foon  over- 
fhaciow  tyranny.  It  is  the  fpirit  of  nobility 
always  to  confider  itfelf  as  alone  conftituting 
fociety.  In  lefs  than  a  century  this  inftitution, 
which  draws  a  line  of  feparation  between  the 
descendants  of  the  Cincinnati  and  their  fellow- 
citizens,  will  have  caufed  lo  great  an  inequality, 
that  the  country  which  now  contains  none  but 
citizens,  perfectly  equal  in  the  eye  of  the  confti- 
tution  and  of  the  law,  will  confift  altogether  of 
two  claffes  of  men  3  patricians  :  and  ple- 

EEIANS. 

* 

Such  is  the  natural,  imminent,  and  infallible 
effedof  an  eftablifhrnent,  whofe  upftart  origin 
and  anti-republican  tendency,  afford  us  the 
moft  melancholy  profped  of  futurity.  To 
create  a  nobility,  to  violate,  and  confequently 
to  deftroy  our  conftitution,  at  the  very  mo¬ 
ment  when  we  arc  taking  our  political  flight 
upon  the  wings  of  liberty,  what  is  it  but 
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a  kind  of  facrilege,  and  a  guilty  profanation  of 
that  liberty,  which  heaven  has  permitted  us  to 
aflfert  ?  what  is  it  but  to  pervert  the  bleffings  of 

providence  to  our  own  deftruftion  ? 

» 

No :  I  do  not  deceive  myfelf.  Every  cir- 
cumftance  confpires  to  eftablifh  and  confirm  the 
force  of  this  aflfociation. 

The  number  of  its  members — which  al¬ 
ready  amounts  to  near  ten  thoufand  (S)  ;  and 
the  order  openly  declares  an  intention  of  adopt-  ,« 
ing  all  thofe  who  lhall  be  diftinguifhed  by  their 
talents ,  and  their  reputation  that  is  to  fay,  all 
whole  offices,  authority,  or  other  qualifications, 
will  bring  refpeft  to  the  order.  If  each  member 
have  but  perfonal  influence  enough  to  com¬ 
mand  three  retainers  faithful  to  his  interefis, 
his  principles,  and  his  opinions  (and  the  cal¬ 
culation  cannot  be  thought  extravagant),  in  a 
moment  we  fee  embodied  a  band  of  forty  thou¬ 
fand  chofen  men,  which  will  increafe  with  every 
generation.  To  whom  will  they  not  give  the 
law  ? 

Military  force — which  is  of  all  others  the 
ropft  fatal  to  equality.  Numerous,  warlike, 
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taught  by  actual  fervice  every  advantage  or 
difadvantage  of  their  country,  for  attack  or  de¬ 
fence,  and  even  the  perfonal  characters  of  all 
their  fellow-foldiers  whom  they  have  com¬ 
manded.  Superior  to  the  reft  of  their  fellow- 
citizens,  fuperior  even  to  the  laws,  which  their 
very  exiftence  infults,  and  proves  to  be  impo¬ 
tent,  what  fcruples  will  they,  or  need  they, 
entertain  ?  The  power  and  authority  of  the  dif¬ 
ferent  bodies  of  the  republic,  and  of  the  diffe¬ 
rent  branches  of  the  legiftature,  will  increafe  or 
diminifh  at  their  pleafure.  If  any  ambitious 
leader,  if  any  powerful  faction  fhall  threaten 
the  freedom  of  the  commons;  if  the  congrefs 
itfelf,  under  political  circumftances,  which  it 
is  not  barely  poftible,  but  eafy  to  forefee,  fhall 
come  to  have  a  revenue,  a  fleet,  and  an  arrnv 
at  its  difpofal,  and  fhall  make  an  attempt  on 
our  liberties,  will  the  Cincinnati  purlue  any  other 
line  of  conduCt  than  that  which  will  the  beft  fuit 
their  own  armed  order  ?  And  will  not  their 
weight  of  neceffity  preponderate  ? 

Respect — neceffarily  attendant  upon  great 
fervices  rendered  to  the  ftate,  and  upon  the 
grateful  memory  of  brilliant  aClions  exaggerated 
by  national  pride,  and  by  the  natural  avidity  of 
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man  for  what  is  wonderful ;  a  force  which  it  is 
impoflible  to  calculate,  and  which  may  trans¬ 
form  gratitude  and  glory  into  inftruments  of 
fervitude  and  tyranny. 

The  right  of  inheritance — which  im¬ 
mortalizes  the  danger,  nay,  augments  it  from 
generation  to  generation,  and  from  age  to  age, 
by  the  new  weight,  which  time  always  gives  to  a 
prejudice  that  becomes  inveterate ;  by  that 
feeming  fandlion,  which  antiquity  ftamps  upon 
every  eftablifhment ;  by  the  intereft  of  ambition, 
which  it  infufes  not  merely  into  the  individuals 
decorated  with  the  order,  but  into  whole  fami¬ 
lies,  where  Tons,  grandfons,  great-grandfons,  and 
the  remoteft  collateral  pofterity,  may  one  day 
or  other  afpire  to  the  fame  honour,  and  the  fame 
hopes,  and  will  therefore  form  in  the  Mate  a  kind 
of  eternal  league,  and  an  uninterrupted  confpi- 
racy  of  generations  and  of  families,  to  maintain, 
perpetuate,  and  even  enlarge  thefe  privileges 
and  rights,  which  will  have  been  once  efta- 
blifhed :  in  a  word,  a  perpetual  aristo¬ 
cracy.  And  whether  the  order  be  created  by  the 
legiflature,  in  which  alone  the  legal  power  of 
inftituting  it,  by  reforming  the  law  of  the 
union,  refides;  or  be  ufurped  by  citizens,  by 

chofen 
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chofen  warriors,  united  in  clofe  intimacy 
with  the  moft  celebrated  officers  of  Europe ; 
the  confequences  are  much  the  fame  :  they  are 
infinitely  pernicious.  The  refpeCt  naturally 
paid  to  illuftrious,  ancient,  and  opulent  fami¬ 
lies,  the  weight  and  reputation  neceffarily  re- 
fulting  from  fo  powerful  an  affociation,  will  be 
perpetuated  with  the  patriciate ;  and,  when  fo 
many  advantages  are  once  obtained,  what  fa¬ 
mily  will  ever  have  the  courage,  or  even  the 
thought,  to  renounce  them?  When  theprefent 
generation  ffiail  have  quitted  the  ftage  of  life, 
when  the  defcendants  of  thefe  felf-created  patri¬ 
cians  ffiail  no  longer  ftruggle  with  the  adverfity 
which  their  fathers  have  encountered,  and  which 
ffiould  have  taught  them  that  liberty  cannot  be 
maintained  but  by  a  political  union,  founded 
on  equality,  will  the  children  of  thefe  demi¬ 
gods,  who  are  raifed  fo  high  above  their  coun¬ 
trymen,  condefcend  to  quit  their  elevation  ? 
Will  they  fink  back  to  the  level  of  thofe, 
whom  they  may  have  for  vaffals?  Will  they 
prefer  an  equal  democracy  to  the  exclufive 
advantages  of  ariftocratical  government,  which 
can  fall  into  no  other  hands  than  their  own  ? 
Affuredly  no.  An  order,  which  by  its  confti- 
tution,  its  extent,  and  its  connections,  muft 

have 
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have  the  greatefl  influence  in  the  flate,  will 
cabal,  confpire,  and  deftroy  the  government, 
rather  than  relinquifh  its  privileges  ;  or,  rather, 
it  will  be  itfelf  the  government* 

The  right  of  holding  at  pleasure,  or 

AT  STATED  PERIODS,  PARTICULAR  AND  GENE¬ 
RAL  assemblies. - A  right  which  conftitutes 

a  body  ;  which  would  be  fufficient  to  create  one, 
were  it  not  already  eftablifhed ;  which  colledts 
together  every  various  ambition,  and  every  dif¬ 
ferent  intereft,  and,  as  it  were,  enlifts  them 
under  one  banner;  which  kindles,  and  keeps 
them  alive,  by  the  animating  fpe&acle  of  their 
united  ftrength ;  which  entertains,  nourifhes, 
and  caufes  to  ferment  a  dangerous  zeal  for  the 
order;  and  which  combines  a  multitude  of  foli- 
tary  paffions  into  one  paffion,  more  active  and 
more  ardent  than  the  reft,  and  the  more  dan- 
gerous,  becaufe  all  thefe  men  aflembled  toge¬ 
ther  will  conceive  themfelves  to  reprefent  the 
moft  confiderable,  when,  in  fadt,  they  only 
reprefent  the  moft  powerful,  part  of  the 
ftate. 

Finally,  the  right  of  having  and  of  em¬ 
ploying  a  revenue — which addsto  thismighty 

power 
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ft 

power  the  power  of  riches :  a  power*  which 
always  diffufes  corruption  in  a  republic*  and 
which  is  never  fo  formidable*  as  when  exer- 
cifed  under  the  name  of  bounty  ;  becaufe  it 
may,  in  times  of  tumult  and  diffenfion*  enlift 
againft  the  ftate  indigence*  mifery,  hatred-  and 
vice* 


Such  being  the  nature  of  this  aiTociation,  can 
it  be  doubted  whether  it  violates  the  fpirit  of 
our  laws  ?  Whether  it  fubverts  the  principles  of 
that  equality*  of  which  we  are  fo  jealous  ? 
Whether  it  eftablifhes*  and  eternally  fixes  in  the 
ftate,  an  order  of  citizens  diftinft  from  their 
fellow-citizens?  No  3  it  cannot  be  doubted: 
if  this  inftitution  fubfift,  the  greater  part  of 
•  this  free  and  high-fpirited  nation*  which*  in 
the  a6ts  of  its  conftitution*  takes  the  name  cf 
sovereign*  and  which  is  entitled  to  that  name 
bv  the  rights  o t  nature  and  of  conqueft*  is  de fi¬ 
rmed  to  fee  itfelf  hereafter  branded  with  the 
epithet  of  people*  which  the  titled  (laves  of 
Europe  have  converted  into  a  term  of  reproach  ; 
and  to  have  eftablifhed*  as  rulers  over  their  own 
heads*  and  over  thofe  of  their  pofterity*  an  eter¬ 
nal  race  of  ariftocratical  tvrants*  who  will  foon* 

perhaps* 
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perhaps,  affume  all  thofe  infulting  titles,  with 
which  the  nobility  of  Europe  crufli  the  private 
citizens,  their  equals,  and  their  brethren.  Every 
Hate  (it  is  but  too  true)  bears  in  itfelf  the  feeds 
of  decay,  and  of  diffolution.  This  is  an  evil, 
inevitably  incident  to  human  affairs.  But,  at 
leaft,  that  poifon,  which  is  engendered  with 
ftates,  unfolds  itfelf  but  flowly,  and  in  the 
courfe  of  ages.  The  fpeftacle  before  us  is 
unparalleled  in  the  annals  of  mankind.  For 
the  firft  time  is  feen,  among  an  enlightened 
people,  guided  by  fagacious  and  far-fighted 
politicians,  a  conftitution  maturely  formed, 
unanimoufiy  adopted,  and  folemnly  proclaim¬ 
ed  :  and  near  it,  at  the  very  moment  of  its 
formation,  an  inftitution  totally  repugnant  to 
its  genius,  and  to  the  general  fpirit  of  its 
laws.  Thus  do  the  Americans  with  one  hand 
ere£t  their  conftitution,  and  with  the  other  the 
very  principle  of  its  diffolution. 

Does  not  then,  alas!  that  principle  already 
too  much  ferment  in  the  bofom  of  our  country  ? 
The  luxury  of  nature,  too  lavifh  in  our  behalf, 
is  the  firft  and  the  eternal  fhoal  againft  which 
we  have  to  guard.  It  has  prepared  an  inequality 
of  fortunes,  deftrutftive  of  that  equality  of 

rights,  which  we  have  eftabiifhed ;  and  the 

manners 


manners  and  prejudices,  which  we  have  imbibed 
under  the  Englifh  dominion,  do,  by  the  very 
defeft  of  our  laws,  but  too  ftrongly  invite  an 
ariftocracy  (T),  without  our  being  forward  to 
inftitute,  arm,  and  endow  it.  The  infernal 
feeds  of  divifions,  of  jealoufies,  of  enyy,  of  ava¬ 
rice,  of  public  and  of  private  fa&ions,  of  avowed 
and  of  lurking  difcontents,  all  the  vices,  in 
fhort,  of  Europe,  fomented  by  implacable  ene¬ 
mies,  who  thought  it  not  enough  to  attack  us 
with  the  fword,  have  been  long  fince  fcattered 
over  our  country.  If  inftead  of  checking  their 
growth,  we  multiply  and  fofter  them,  we  are 
undone,  and  lhall  not  even  deferve  companion. 


If  we  would  be  ftill  further  convinced  that 
the  order  of  Cincinnatus  does  in  truth  eftablilli  a 
nobility  in  the  heart  of  America,  we  need  only 
examine  the  avowed  motives  of  the  inftitution': 
and,  if  theie  be  all  delufive  or  dangerous;  if 
the  Cincinnati ,  to  glofs  over  their  union,  pro-’ 
nounce  founding  words  vacant  of  fenfe,  no¬ 
thing  of  theirleague  will  remain  but  the  pofitive 
claufes,  forming  a  confederacy  of  powerful  men, 
and  conftituting  the  proud  diftin&ion,  which 
they  arrogate. 
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The  Cincinnati  then  pretend  to  have  affo- 
dated,  “  to  perpetuate  the  remembrance  of  the 
C€  revolution” 

A  medal  fufpended  by  a  ribband  !  fuch  then 
is  the  venerable  monument  of  the  greateft  of 
revolutions  !  the  exiftence  of  our  country,  our 
new-founded  empire,  the  change  wrought  in 
the  afpedt  of  all  America  by  our  virtues  and  our 
laws,  every  region  which  has  been  witnefs  to 
our  exploits,  fields  of  battle,  rivers,  feas  dyed 
with  the  blood  of  the  enemy,  thefe  are  not  mo- 
numents  fufficiently  noble,  to  atteft  this  great 

event ! . Woe  be  to  us,  if  ever 

the  memory  of  this  revolution  be  loft  by  poftc- 
rity !  it  never  can  be  loft,  till  we  have  loft  our 
glory,  difhonoured  our  virtues,  and  degraded 
our  fouls.  It  never  can  be  loft,  till  we  have 
deftroyed  the  work  of  our  anceftors.  And  can 
we  believe  that,  when  that  time  arrives,  a  pal¬ 
try  ribband,  a  frivolous  diftindtion,  will  revive 
in  our  minds  thofe  remembrances,  which  we 
ourfelves  fhall  have  extinguifhed  by  our  bafe- 
nefs,  our  fervility,  and  our  vices  ?  Let  us  pre- 
ferve  that  equality,  for  which  we  fought,  and 
pofterity  will  never  forget  the  revolution,  to 
which  we  owe  it  You,  you  alone  will  deftroy 
that  equality,  if  your  order  be  not  diflolved. 

But 
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But  cc  the  ftates  cannot  pay  the  army ;  the  offi~ 
(c  cers  will  he  contented  with  this  bauble,  and  they 
<c  will  not  abufe  it .  It  is  only  a  tub  thrown  out  to 
<c  the  whale” 

Either  the  ftate  is  capable  of  repaying  your 
fervices,  and  in  that  cafe  it  certainly  will  not 
be  fo  ungrateful,  nor  fo  unjuft,  as  to  with¬ 
hold  from  you  your  due  (this  humiliating  mis¬ 
fortune  will  not  happen  ;  but  fhould  it,  ftill,  it 
were  a  dilhonour  for  you,  noble  republicans,  to 
have  forefeen  it,  and  it  becomes  you  to  have 
the  magnanimity  to  forgive  the  injuftice  of  your 
country)  :  or  the  republic  is  incapable  of  dis¬ 
charging  the  debt  to  her  brave  defenders  in 
money;  muft  fne  then  pay  them  by  overturn¬ 
ing,  with  her  own  hand,  the  conftitution  which 
they  have  purchafed  with  their  blood  ?  Muft 
fhe  pay  them  with  the  flavery  of  pofterity  ?  Of 
that  pofterity,  whofe  fathers  too  bled  for  their 
country  ?  The  Cincinnati  call  themfelves  the  bre¬ 
thren  of  the  officers:  to  be  entitled  then  to  the 
fraternity  of  arms,  rank  is  necefiary.  In  what 
relation  will  they  ftand  to  the  reft  of  their  coun¬ 
trymen  ?  To  thofe  who  fought  like  them,  and 
fought  as  valiantly,  though  in  a  lower  rank  ? 
Soon  will  the  loweft  fubaltern,  decked  with  his 

ribband. 
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ribband,  blufh  to  be  compared,  or  to  be  allied 
with  the  firft  ferjeant,  or  with  the  braveft  fol- 
dier,  in  the  army.  And  yet  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  thefe  ranks  is  inconfiderable  in  a  republic, 
where  arms  have  been  taken  for  the  foie  pur- 
pofe  of  maintaining  the  rights  of  nature.  The 
fuperiority  of  merit  certainly  belongs  to  the  fer¬ 
jeant,  whom  a  little  money  would  have  raifed 
to  the  rank  of  an  officer.  ~Y  et  thefe  leijeants 
and  thefe  ioldiers  have  no  medals  and  no  rib¬ 
bands,  but  wait  patiently  for  their  pay,  which 
is  their  fubfiitence  and  their  life.  And  ffiall 
the  officers  be  more  rapacious,  orlefs  generous, 
than  they  ?  Men,  who  can  fubfcribe  to  a  fund, 
and  confecrate  a  part  of  their  pay  to  a6ts  of 
charity,  are  certainly  rich  enough  to  beftow  it 
upon  their  country,  which  is  involved  in  debt, 
and  overburthened  with  engagements,  at  a  time, 
when  it  ought,  by  the  greateft  exertions,  to  de- 
ferve  the  confidence  of  its  citizens,  and  of  fo¬ 
reign  nations.  Would  this  then,  illuffrious  war¬ 
riors,  be  your  firft  facrince  to  your  country  ?  And 
would  it  be  without  reward  ?  It  is  not  among 
you,  as  in  Europe,  where  fome  degree  of  cou- 
rage  is  nccefiary  to  honour  that  merit,  which 
is  without  title,  without  honour,  without  rank, 
without  fortune.  Among  you  it  is  knowrn 
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that,  next  to  a  noble  aftion,  nothing  can  equal 
the  tear  which  ftarts  into  the  eye  of  him,  who 
hears  it. 

“  'They  will  extend  aids  of  beneficence  towards 
ic  tbofe  officers  and  their  families,  who  may  unfor- 
<c  tanately  be  under  the  neceffity  of  receiving  it” 

Do  they,  then,  ftand  in  need  of  infignia,  of 
privileges,  of  a  peerage,  of  an  hereditary  nobi¬ 
lity,  to  exercife  beneficence?  Mufl  a  man  hence¬ 
forth  in  America,  as  well  as  in  Europe,  be  able 
to  boafl.  of  high  anceftry,  before  he  has  a  right 
to  portion  the  indigent  ?  And  will  he  be  allowed 
to  portion  none  but  thofe  who  can  themfelves 
vaunt  their  lineage  (U)  ?  Every  citizen,  as  an 
individual,  may,  and,  as  a  man,  ought  to  exer¬ 
cife  charity.  But  what  right  has  any  body  of 
men  in  the  ftate  to  profefs  itfelf  the  diftributor 
of  bounty?  A  potent  afiociation,  diftinguifhed 
by  its  pre-eminence,  and  which  has  the  power 
of  lavifhing  gold,  and  purchafing  the  gratitude 
of  the  unfortunate,  is  an  afiociation  more  than 
alarming  to  the  liberty  of  a  republic.  This  right 
of  relieving  want,  and  of  rewarding  fervices, 
is  a  right,  which,  in  a  republic,  belongs  to  the 
ftate.  If  it  fuffer  any  body  of  men  to  invade 

its  prerogative  of  beneficence,  it  alienates  one 

of 
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of  the  nobleft  domains  of  fovereignty,  the  ge¬ 
neral  lentiment  of  gratitude,  which  citizens 
owe  to  their  country  :  it  ettranges  the  hearts  of 
its  children,  and  devotes  them  to  powerful  in¬ 
dividuals  :  it  commits  a  crime  in  the  eyes  of 
liberiy.  Moft  of  the  tyrants  in  the  republics 
of  antiquity  laid  the  foundation  of  their  coun¬ 
try’s  fervitude  by  their  bounty.  They  took 
the  poor  into  their  pay,  that  they  might  enflare 
the  rich  ;  and  they  prepared  the  mifery  of  their 
country,  by  relieving  the  mifery  of  individuals. 
The  fame  Manlius,  who  drove  the  Gauls  from 
tne  capitol,  and  faved  Rome,  was  accufed,  when 
elated  perhaps  with  his  vidtorv,  of  an  attempt  to 
reign  over  the  country,  for  which  he  had  con¬ 
quered  ;  and  the  treafures,  which  he  had  la- 
vifhed,  were  what  marked  him  for  a  tyrant.  I 
much  fear  that,  more  accu domed  to  contem¬ 
plate  monarchies  than  republics^  we  are  un¬ 
warily  inclined  to  combine  inftitutions,  that 
clafh  and  deftroy  each  other.  Under  kings,  it  is 
doubtlefs  a  happinefs  th?t  particular  focieties 
aiTociate,  to  mitigate  the  evils  which  j  roceed 
from  the  government,  and  which,  with  cri¬ 
minal  indifference,  it  negledts  to  remedy.  There 
1C  is  well,  if  the  virtues  of  individuals  counter¬ 
balance  the  milchiefs  of  power;  if  private  men 
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difcharge  the  debt  of  the  ftate.  But  let  us* 
who  are  equal  and  free  *,  let  us,  whofefirft  duty 
is  public  virtue,  and  who  neither  can  nor  ought 
to  exift  without  it ;  let  us  beware  of  fetting  fuch 
an  example,  and  of  fuffering  the  ftate  to  be 
difpoffefied  of  its  nobleft  function,  that  of  pre¬ 
venting  ciift refs,  or  of  affuaging  it  when  pro¬ 
duced  by  neceffitv.  If  it  neglecft  that  office* 
let  us  admonifh,  but  let  us  not  defpoil  it. 
It  would  be  even  a  calamity  to  the  un¬ 
fortunate,  to  permit  fuch  a  privilege  to  be 
ufurped  by  any  affociation.  The  ftate  would 
familiarize  itfelf  with  the  idea,  that  it  was  dif- 
charged  from  the  nobleft  of  its  duties.  To 
abandon  the  praftice  of  it  to  a  particular  fet  of 
men.  would  be  to  prepare  ourfelves  both  chains 
and  vices,  to  hazard  at  once  our  conftitution 
and  our  morals. 

They  profefs  that  they  will  <f  attend  incef- 
“  fantly  to  preferve  inviolate  the  exalted  rights  of 

“  human  nature ’ . and  deftroy  the  firft  of 

thofe  rights,  that  of  equality  ! 

Are  there  then,  ye  illuftrious  Cincinnati ,  two 
kinds  of  rights  belonging  to  human  nature  ?  Is 
there  in  nature  a  fpecies  of  men,  who  are  con- 

ftrained 
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ftrained  by  their  condition  to  betray  or  aban¬ 
don  their  rights  ?  Is  there  in  nature  a  fpecies  of 
men  reduced  to  the  humble  condition  of  ple¬ 
beians  ?  and  another  fpecies  more  eminent,  the 
individuals  of  which  are  incapable  of  maintain¬ 
ing  their  rights,  without  the  inceffant  watch¬ 
ing  of  a  dignified  order  of  patricians  ?  .  .  .  • 
Yet  this  they  muft  mean,  or  nothing.  To 
them  the  people  of  America  feem  unfit  to  be 
trufted  with  their  own  national  honour,  or 
their  own  affairs,  unlefs  a  diftinft  order  un¬ 
dertake  to  fuperintend  them.  This  care  is 
too  officious.  The  contradiftion  is  too  gla¬ 
ring.  They  have  inftituted  an  order,  they 
have  erefted  a  proud  diftintlion,  from  the  fu re¬ 
mit  of  which  they  look  down,  with  protect¬ 
ing  pity,  on  all  beneath  them.  They  have  laid 
in  ruins  that  beautiful,  plain,  and  natural  equa¬ 
lity,  which  God  created  for  our  ufe  and  happi- 
nefs,  which  philofophy  contemplated  with  heart¬ 
felt  pleafure,  which  our  laws  and  government 
promifed,  and  ought  to  have  fecured  to  us.  .  .  . 
They  have  violated  all  !  ...  .  and  yet,  in  the 
very  treaty  of  their  ufurping  league,  do  they 
talk  of  the  exalted  rights  of  human  na¬ 
ture  !  they  extol  what  they  violate  !  they  fwear 
to  defend  the  domain  of  public  liberty,  and 
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iney  are  its  only  invaders  !  but  the  difguife  is 
too  chin.  No  man,  who  has  the  ufe  of  his  rea- 
forij  will  believe  that  a  people’s  rights,  pur- 
chafed  witn  their  blood,  will  not  loon  be  in¬ 
vaded  by  men,  who  difdain  the  condition  of 
private  citizens,  and  foar  to  a  prefumptuous 
title,  which  they  have  invented  for  themfelves. 
The  fird  of  the  exalted  rights  of  human  nature 
is  liberty,  the  fecond  equality,  without  which 
liberty  cannot  be  refpeftedj  the  third  is  pro¬ 
perty,  the  lav/ful  fruit  of  the  equal  ufe  ofliberty. 
The  Cincinnati,  by  deftroying  the  fecond  of 
thefe  rights,  abufe  the  firft,  endanger  the  lad, 
and  fever  the  common  bond  of  all. 


1  cey  will  promote  and  cherijh,  between  the  re 
fpeaive  ftatcs,  union  and  national  honour. 


•  •  •  $ 


Union  !  honour  !  ,  . .  Diffenfion  rather,  and 
difgrace  !  How  !  Union  by  the  eftablifhment 
of  an  ariftocracy,  the  neceffary  confequence  of 
wiiica  is  to  divide  the  citizens,  and  arm  them 
one  againft  another  !  National  honour  by  an 
inftitution,  wnich  muff  degrade  the  nation  itfelf, 
by  defpoiiing  it  of  the  right  of  equality,  the 
hrfl;  foil i  ce  of  greatnefs,  and  the  deareft  pledge 
of  liberty  !  Let  us  leave  it  to  Baron  Steu¬ 
ben  to  boaft  of  the  good  effects  of  an  order 

of 
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of  knighthood  in  the  petty  principalities  of 
Germany,  where  every  generation  fees  invented 
in  every  village  fome  new  fymbol  of  dignified 
flaverv,  and  where  the  fcale  of  honour  is  regu¬ 
lated  by  the  antiquity  of  titles  and  liveries.  As 
for  us,  who  know  no  honour  but  liberty,  no 
matter  but  the  law,  far  from  feeing  a  bond  of 
political  union  in  this  national  order,  we  ought 
to  difcover  in  it  a  never-failing  fource  of  dilTen- 
fion ;  fince  fuch  an  inftitution  mull  eftablilh 
amongft  us  two  diftindt  bodies,  one  compofed 
of  the  army,  and  the  other  of  the  people.  Let 
us  not  open  a  vaft  and  reproachful  theatre  for 
opprefiive  diftir.ctions,  heart-burning  jealoufies, 
and  civil  feuds,  which  always  terminate  in  the 
deep  and  ignominious  filence  of  fiavery  (V). 

As  for  that  national  honour ,  of  which  the  Cin¬ 
cinnati  claim  to  be  the  guardians  ;  woe  to  us 
if  it  cannot  refide  out  of  a  body  of  men,  and 
cannot  be  kept  alive  but  by  a  particular  order  ! 
Still  monarchical  ideas  in  the  minds  of  re¬ 
publicans  !  This  mixture  and  confufion  of  ideas 
does,  I  own,  greatly  alarm  me.  Nor  is  it  true, 
even  in  a  monarchy,  that  national  honour 
refides  in  a  body  of  nobility.  The  nobles 
of  Germany  are  luperior  in  number  and  in 
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lineage  to  thofe  of  France  and  of  England ; 
^nd  that  England  and  France  have  reaped 
more  glory  than  Germany,  is  to  be  afcribed 
to  their  having  produced  fuperior  talents, 

which  are  the  birth-right  and  the  nobility  of 
plebeians. 

But,  after  all  this,  honour,  which  is  the 
growth  of  Europe,  this  fubftitute  for  virtue, 
may  under  kings,  perhaps,  be  properly  en- 
trufted  to  a  particular  body:  becaule  it  can 
hardly  exift  in  the  mafs  of  the  nation.  It  re¬ 
quires  prejudices  j  it  is  nourifhed  by  diftinc- 
tions ;  it  is  a  vanity  difguifed  under  pride, 
which  may  give  feme  energy  to  minds  that  are 
dejefied  by  a  general  fervitude.  But  amongft 
us,  where  every  citizen  is  the  equal  of  his  fellow- 
citizen,  there  can  be  no  honour  but  virtue,  but 
the  love  of  our  rights,  the  deteftation  and  con¬ 
tempt  of  inequality,  the  conftant  readinefs  to 
bleed  for  our  country,  and  for  liberty  :  and 
uniefs  we  would  already  become  a  bafe  and  cor¬ 
rupted  nation,  we  ought  all  to  prove  ourfdves 
infpired  with  thefe  noble  fentirnents.  Whoever 
pretends  to  polk  is  them  exclufively,  or  in  a 
fuperior  degree  to  us,  injures  and  infults  us. 

It  is  with  our  laws,  with  our  conllitution,  with 

the 
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the  magiftrates  whom  we  eledt  and  who  goverft 
us,  that  we  ought  to  repofe  this  facred  flame. 
Placed  el fe where,  it  would  only  referable  thofe 
funereal  lamps,  which  fned  a  glimmering  light 
upon  the  tomb  where  they  are  fixed,  but  which 
cannot  impart  life  to  the  allies  it  preferves. 

cc  An  order  of  nobility  will  give  Jlrength ,  dura- 
<c  tion>  and  reverence  to  our  government  A 

What !  has  not  then  the  American  war  con¬ 
vinced  the  world  that  an  order  of  nobility  is  not 
neceflary  to  our  conlfitution  ?  May  it  not  make 
one  doubt  whether  a  nobility  is  advantageous  to 
any  other  ?  Is  further  experience  wanting  ? 
When  we  dared  to  make  a  ftand  againft  our 
opprefiors,  we  had  no  diftin&ions  amongft  us. 
Our  people  was  compofed  chiefly  of  thofe  men, 
whom  enflaved  nations  call  peasants  (W)  ; 
and  tnefe  hufbandmen,  who  had  no  orders,  no 
titles,  no  medals,  no  ribbands,  made  fuch  good 
officers,  fuch  brave  foldiers,  fuch  confummate 
flatefmen,  that  the  adulation  and  prefumption 
of  European  courtiers  would  hardly  dare  to  find 
their  equals,  or  their  rivals,  amidft  the  mob  of 
titled  and  decorated  flaves,  which  crowd  the 
fteps  of  the  thrones  of  kings. 

Yet 


Yet  what  was  their  language  at  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  war  ?  How  did  they  in  their 
fpeeches  treat  thefe  men,  who  were  fhortly  to 
become  heroes  ?  .  .  .  .  Thefe  vile  peafants ,  thefe 
bafe  mechanics ,  were  to  fly  before  a  regiment  of 

European  feapoys . They  blufhed  to  fight 

with  them 5  they  fcorned  to  name,  or  even  to 

take  notice  of  them . They  were  taught, 

however,  how  independent  real  courage  is  of 
thofe  military  trammels  called  difcipline  ;  they 
were  taught  what  refinance  thefe  republican  pea- 
fants  and  artifans  could  make,  againfc  the  fleets, 
the  armies,  the  treafures,  and  the  intrigues  of 
kings . This  they  were  taught!  they  re¬ 

turned  to  kifs  their  chains,  and  we  are  free. 

That  martial  virtue  of  our  fellow-citizens, 
that  confcioufnefs  of  dignity,  that  contempt  of 
dangers  and  of  tyrants,  thofe  generous  efforts, 
which  they  have  fo  often  made,  and  which  have 
been  crowned  with  liberty  and  glory  ;  what 
were  they  but  the  natural  effect  of  equality  ? 
Of  the  proud  and  nervous  energy  of  men,  who 
fought  for  themfelves,  and  not  for  mafters ; 
who  employed,  and  were  not  employed  by, 
their  refpefted  leaders  5  and  whole  fouls  and 
drara&ers  were  not  fhrouded,  or  confined  by 

any 
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any  artificial  fuperiority  ?  It  was  that  high- 
minded  pride,  which  diftates  to  man,  that  none 
of  his  own  fpecies  is  his  fuperior:  it  was  that 
pride,  which  raifed  us  fleets  and  armies,  which 
created  us  refources,  which  enabled  us,  without 
pay  and  without  murmurs,  to  fight,  campaign 
after  campaign,  againft  one  of  the  moft  formi¬ 
dable  powers  of  the  earth.  Such  a  noble  facri- 
fice  to  patriotifm,  hiftory  cannot  parallel !  and 
fuch  never  will  be  found  in  any  nation  where  a 

nobility  has  ufurped  exclufive  authority  !  If  the 
inftitution,  which  is  to  eftablifh  nobles  in  our 
country,  be  not  totally  extirpated,  thofe  great 
and  generous  virtues,  which  effected  the  revo¬ 
lution,  will  be  extinguifhed  never  to  revive. 
Pride  and  infulting  fcorn,  which  the  patrician 
Salluft  calls  the  common  difeafe  of  nobility  (X), 
will  fo  debafe  the  fouls  of  our  pofterity,  that  it 
will  not  be  long  before  they  will  be  boldly 
preffed  with  an  idea,  that  American  indepen¬ 
dence  was  thus  limited  in  its  origin,  that  the 
effufion  of  fo  much  blood,  the  facrifice  of  fo 
many  illuftrious  vidtims,  fuch  a  variety  of  glo¬ 
rious  adtions,  honourable  bufferings,  and  mar¬ 
vellous  achievements,  were  not  the  work  of  the 
people,  nor  were  effected  for  their  good,  but 
that  they  are  the  particular  glory  of  a  few  fami¬ 
lies. 


lies,  for  whom  they  have  juft  I  y  founded  gran¬ 
deur,  exclufive  privileges,  and,  as  it  were,  a 
monopoly  of  power,  throughout  the  continent. 
For,  after  a  violation  of  the  rights  of  nature, 
tyranny  has  nothing  more  to  do,  than  to  feek 
in  a  pretended  pofitive  law,  or  in  the  code  of 
fuperftition,  for  an  hiftorical  title  to  lan&ifv  its 
pretenfions,  and  legalize  its  crimes. 

There  exifts  a  people  on  whom  wifdom  leems 
to  have  conferred  a  right  of  immortality  among 
nations.  With  them,  the  privilege  of  ennobling 
a  man’s  progenitors  (Y)  is  the  reward  of fublime 
virtues,  and  ol  diftinguifhed  fervices.  rendered 
to  the  ftate,  and  to  mankind.  A  great  man 
there  is  fo  much  fuperior  to  diftinctions  invented 
and  proftituted  by  human  vanity,  that  none 
dare  to  confer  them  upon  him*  The  cnly  per- 
Ions  ennobled  are  thofe  to  whom  the  nation  owes 
the  bleiTmg  ot  his  exigence. 

The  Cincinnati  claim  a  different  requital  and 
would  dignify  their  children  at  the  expence  of 
their  country  ! 

The  cuftom  of  ennobling  anceftors  is  as  wife 
as  it  is  noble.  Honour,  which  afeends,  is  at 
leafl:  not  repugnant  to  reafon,  like  honour  which 
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defcends.  It  plaufibly  prefumes,  that  the  in- 
flruftion  and  example  of  their  forefathers  has 
prepared  excellent  citizens  for  the  ftate,  and  that 
the  virtues  of  the  delcendants  have  been  a  do- 
medic  inheritance  (Z). 

But  what  can  be  faid  for  the  cuftom  of  en¬ 
nobling  pofterity  ?  a  cuftom,  which  extends 
the  pride  of  a  reward  to  thofe  who  have  done 
nothing  to  deferve  it  ?  wrhich  even  contributes 
to  render  them  unworthy  of  their  nobility,  by 
fowung  vices  where  it  confers  honours  (AA)  ? 
and  which  too  often  bellows  on  the  moll  abjeCt 
of  men  rewards  for  the  fervices  and  the  blood 
of  the  mod  honourable  ?  juft  as  fuperftition  has 
transferred  to  images  of  ftone  and  brafs  that 
worfhip,  which  gratitude  firft  inftituted  for  the 
divinity. 

Retroipedlive  honour  is,  befides,  beneficial  to 
the  ftate  :  it  encourages  parents  to  give  a  virtu¬ 
ous  education  to  their  offspring,  and  thus  actu¬ 
ally  makes  true  nobility,  the  nobility  of  the  foul, 
hereditary.  But  honour  defcendible,  as  it  may 
light  on  a  pofterity,  which  cannot  pretend  to  any 
fhare  of  thofe  paft  virtues,  oi  which  it  is,  how¬ 
ever,  the  reward,  is  worfe  than  abfurd;  it  is 

ridiculous  $ 
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ridiculous ;  becaufe  it  gathers  ftrength  in  opi- 
nion,  in  proportion  as  it  lofes  it  in  reality,  by 
departing  farther  from  its  fource(BB).  Nay* 
it  is  prejudicial  to  that  very  pofterity,  becaufe 
they  find  it  more  convenient  to  enjoy  a  con¬ 
ventional,  than  to  deferve  a  perfonal  dignity  $ 
becaufe  it  renders  them  haughty  and  indolent ; 
becaufe  it  leaves  them  no  profpect  of  advance¬ 
ment,  out  in  the  trade  of  a  foldier,  which  re¬ 
quires  neither  abilities  nor  induftry  ;  becaufe  it 
founds  upon  hereditary  pride  an  inequality  of 
foitune,  which  is  as  prejudicial  to  particular 
families,  as  it  is  to  the  ftate.  Such  is  the  per** 
ennial  fource  of  vanity  and  beggary,  of  mean- 
nefs  and  pride,  of  flavery  and  tyranny,  which 
pours  over  countries  infefted  with  this  lineal 
nobility,  all  kinds  of  public  and  private  evils. 

Thefe  will  in  our  country  be  the  work  of  the 
Cincinnati,  Nobility,  fays  Machiave),  is  a  spe¬ 
cies  OF  VERMINE  WHICH  INSENSIBLY  CONSUMES 

Liberty.  This  order,  which  America  beholds 
■with  indifference,  will,  when  confolidated  by 
time,  convert  the  children  of  our  military  chiefs 
into  a  diftinct,  a  privileged,  and  a  commanding 
race.  For  man  fees  a  God  in  every  object  of  ve¬ 
neration  or  terror  (CC).  Lying  poets  and  fawn¬ 
ing  orators  will  proftitute  theireloquence  to  con¬ 
fer 


fer  the  honours  of  an  apotheofis  on  the  parricides* 
who  will  have  enflaved  their  country  (DD).  The 
reft  of  the  citizens  will  be  nothing  but  an  ob- 
fcure,  fpiritlefs,  degraded  and  degenerate  rab¬ 
ble,  unworthy  of  regard,  and  devoted  to  op- 
preffion,  as  if  every  plebeian  were,  according  to 
the  ftrong  expreflion  of  Livy,  hateful  even  to  the 
immortal  Gods  (EE).  Yet  a  little  while,  and  the 
Cincinnati  will  perfuade  themfelves,  that  they 
are  lineally  defcended  from  heaven,  that  they 
are  by  right  divine  the  yncas  of  our  America  ; 
they  will  deem  it  an  abomination,  and  little  lefs 
than  facrilege,  to  unite  in  marriage  with  any 
of  the  devoted  race,  and  their  imperial  caft 
will  doom  all  their  brethren  to  flavery. 

Such  is  the  eternal  lefion,  which  the  hiftory  of 
man  and  of  nations  affords  us  in  every  page. 
The  nature  of  things  cannot  alter.  Corruption 
always  arifes  from  inequality.  Diffenfions  are 
inflamed  by  corruption.  Parties  ar  e  formed. 
Civil  wars  break  our.  New  Syllas  place  them¬ 
felves  at  the  head  of  the  nobles  ;  new  Mariuses 
become  the  leaders  oi  the  people.  V  ictory  or 
defeat,  exiles,  confifcations,  profcriptions,  every 
fpecies  of  cruelty,  and  every  degree  of  oppref- 
fion,  are  the  inevitable  confequences  of  a  clalh 

of 


of  parties.  A  dictator  appears,  and  erefts  hi$- 
own  ar oitrary  power  upon  the  ruins  of  his  coun¬ 
try.  Thus  (that  I  may  gratify  the  timid 
caution  of  modern  times,  and  cite  only  ancient 
examples),  thus  no  fooner  had  Caefar,  the  falfe 
champion  of  the  people,  triumphed  over  Pom- 
pey,  the  fhcrt-fighted  chief  of  the  patricians, 
than  he  was  feen  to  trample  upon  public  liberty* 
Thus  aid  fo  many  battles,  fo  many  vibiorics, 
and  fo  many  toils,  that  they  ftill  confound  our 
altonifhed  imagination,  ferve  only  to  glut  the 
ambition  ot  an  order  ot  Cincinnati ,  not  decorated 
with  badges  Ids  numerous,  lei's  dazzling,  and 
far  lefs  formidable  than  ours,  and  to  eftablilh, 
over  a  nation  of  heros,  the  moft  atrocious  ty¬ 
rants,  and  the  crueleft  defpotifm,  that  ever  ex¬ 
ulted  in  the  fufferings  of  human  nature. 

Such  are  the  advantages,  which  refult  to fociety 
from  the  inftitution  of  an  hereditary,  or,  if 
you  will,  a  perpetual  nobility,  and  from  that 
unnatural  diforder  which  is  dignified  with  the 
name  of  order  (FF).  It  has  every  where  been 
a  volcano  of  diiTenfions,  troubles,  and  tyranny; 
and  fuch  it  will  every  where  be,  but  above  all 
in  a  republic.  For  the  mifchief  of  a  nobility 
can  be  counteracted  only  by  the  mifchief  of  a 
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king,  who  may  protecb  the  people  from  their 
nobles,  and  in  this  light,  perhaps,  alone  can 
one  find  any  excufe  for  an  honed:  man,  who, 
not  having  in  view  the  cppreiTlon  of  the  people, 
concurs  neverthelefs  in  the  inftitution  of  a  nobi¬ 
lity.  Far  from  being  the  lupporters  of  the  date, 
or,  as  Judge  Blackftone  has  been  pleafed  to  call 
them,  cc  pillars  reared  from  among  the  people  to  fup - 
cc  port  the  throne  (i  9),”  the  nobles  of  common¬ 
wealths  have  ever  been,  and  kill  are,  nothing; 
but  tyrants  j  and  the  nobles  of  monarchies  have 
ever  been,  and  (till  are,  nothing  but  the  trOfty 
inftruments  of  opprefiion  (GG),  as  imperious 
matters,  as  they  are  groveling  haves j  men 
ready  at  all  times  to  infult,  harrafs,  and  grind 
the  people,  already  ruined,  exhaufted,  and  wi¬ 
thered  by  this  nobility,  like  the  ftunted  under¬ 
wood,  which  is  overfhadowed  and  ftarved  by  the 

* 

towering  oaks. 

The  Cincinnati  will,  no  doubt,  treat  as  decla¬ 
mation  the  expreffion  of  our  too  juft  alarms. 
Some  of  them  already  affume  the  cloak  of  poli¬ 
tical  modefty,  and  pretend  to  be  aftonifhed, 
that  they  fhould  be  thought  cc  more  dangerous 
cc  than  a  city  corporation  of  tradefmen  and  mecha - 

F  nicsy 
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“  nics ,  or  than  free-mafons  and  ether  clubs ,  who 
<€  wear  badges  or  medals How  ftrange  a  paf- 
fion  is  pride,  which  can  aflume  all  Ihapes  and 
colours,  and  humble  itfelf  to  the  very  duft,  to 
accomplifh  its.  purpofe !  It  is  a  ferpent  that 
coils  itfelf  up  to  dart  out  more  impetuoufly !  .  .  . 
This  moment  the  Cincinnati  take  upon  them  the 
difpenfation  of  bounty ,  the  flip er intendance  of  the 
public  weal ,  and  of  the  honour ,  uniony  and  happinefs 
of  nations \  and  the  prefervaiion  of  the  mojl  exalted 
rights  of  nature  ;  and,  the  next,  they  profliate 
themfelves  to  the  level  of  men,  with  whom, 
upon  any  other  occafion,  they  would  deem  all 
companion  an  infult !  ....  Vain  doubles  of 
ambition  !  which,  to  the  eyes  of  watchful  li¬ 
berty,  can  never'  palliate  a  league,  the  more 
deteftable  hecaufe  the  men,  whofe  vanity 
confpires  againft  their  country,  boaft  of  ho¬ 
nourable  intentions,  pretend  to  impofe  on 
themfelves  facred  duties,  and  artfully  difguile 

their  dangerous  exiftence . Even  for  the 

name  which  they  have  aiTumed,  they  owe  a 
itridt  account. 


‘Their  veneration  for  Lucius  ffuintius  Cincinna - 
tusy  celebrated  like  them  for  the  defence  of  his 
country ,  and  their  fixed  refolution  to  follow  his 
example  by  returning  to  their  citizen fieip  y  has  fug - 
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gejled  to  them  the  idea  of  giving  his  name  to  their 
fociety. 

Thus  is  the  republican,  who,  in  his  heroic 
fimplicity,  brought  back  his  victorious  fword, 
and  his  triumphant  laurels,  to  the  plough,  from 
which  the  public  confidence  had  torn  him,  in¬ 
voked  by  thele  turbulent  and  ambitious  fpirits, 
who,  by  their  own  avowal,  were  called,  like 
him ,  to  the  lacred  million  of  defending  their 
country,  and  yet  could  not  wait  to  receive,  from 
her  hands,  the  diftindtions,  to  which  they  afpired ! 
Were  they  called,  too,  to  an  hereditary  reward  ? 

They  boaftof  their  retreat,  as  if  they  had  been 

* 

to  choofe  whether  they  would  lay  down  their 
arms  !  Did  they  think  that  their  return  to  the 
condition  of  citizens  was  an  aft  of  mercy  to  their 
country  ?  Had  their  country  furrendered  itfelf 
up  to  them  ?  Ten  thoufand  Csiars  are  no  mighty 
facrifice  !  Do  they,  then,  at  the  moment  that 
they  are  arrogating  to  themfclves  an  unconfti- 
tutional  dignity,  affume  the  name,  and  affeft 
the  character,  of  a  Roman,  who  was,  of  all  the 
children  of  the  republic,  the  moft  modeft  and 
fubmiffive  !  For  in  this  point  of  view  alone  is 
his  character  known  and  admired.  Where  then 
is  it  written,  that  Cincinnatus  invoked  himfeif 

F  a  with 


with  an  order,  and  conferred  it  on  his  fellow- 
foidiers  ?  That  he  kept  his  fafces  after  he  had 
returned  to  his  plough  ?  Such  a  proceeding  was 
far  beneath  the  greatnefs  of  his  foul  :  but  it  was 
more  than  he  would  have  dared  attempt.  For 
lefs  crimes  than  this  that  Republic,  in  the  days  of 
her  liberty,  and  of  her  true  glory,  expelled,  ba~ 
nifhed,  and  put  to  death,  feveral  ambitious 
citizens,  as  deferving  for  their  talents  and  their 
fervices,  as  the  moft  illuftrious  of  our  country¬ 
men. 

The  Romans  learned,  by  fad  experience,  an 
important  leffon.  They  knew  that  military 
commanders,  habituated  to  the  implicit  obe¬ 
dience  of  armies,  and  intoxicated  with  their 
own  renown,  are  commonly  in  their  hearts  arif- 
tocratica!,  and  implacable  enemies  to  equality* 
In  proportion  as  they  become  diftinguifhed, 
they  are  tempted,  under  a  plaufible  fhow  of 
merit  and  of  juftice,  to  ufurp  privileges  of  the 
moft  dangerous  confequence.  The  vulgar  adore 
them  with  a  ftupid  veneration  (HH),  which 
men  truly  magnanimous  difdain  (II),  and  which 
gives  the  real  friends  of  liberty  caufe  to  dread 
the  gratitude  of  the  people,  as  an  earneft  of 
their  flavery.  This  extravagant  veneration  in¬ 
flames 
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flames  their  pride,  and  defpotifin  rifes  behind 
the  fmoke  of  the  incenfe,  which  is  burned  at 
their  feet.  Some  common-wealths  (JJ)  have, 
for  this  reafon,  always  appointed  a  foreigner  to 
command  their  armies,  and  nations  enlightened 
by  a  fagacious  forefight  have  found  themfelves 
under  the  neceflity  of  removing  citizens  diftin- 
guifhed  by  military  fervices ;  they  haye  excluded 
them  from  dignities,  and  conftantly  ftruggled 
againft  their  influence.  Their  fame,  their  re¬ 
putation,  their  glory,  have  been  thought  an 
ample  reward  to  confole  them  for  the  ftridl 
watch  kept  over  them.  It  is  poffible,  and  in¬ 
deed  probable,  that  fear,  as  much  as  virtue,  might 
reftrain  fome  of  the  great  men  of  antiquity  from 
aught  which  could  give  alarm  to  their  fellow- 
citizens:  for  there  is  no  reafon  to  fuppofe  them 
to  have  been  more  difinterefted  than  the  chiefs 
of  America ;  and,  from  their  moderation,  we 
may  conclude,  independent  of  all  hiftorical 
proofs,  that  their  republics  had  morals,  which 
no  longer  prevail  with  us,  or  reftridtive  laws, 
which  we  have  not  yet  eftablifhed. 

% 

All  thefe  truths  are  known  to  the  fenfible 
part  of  the  American  army.  But  their  ambi¬ 
tion  cannot  be  fatisfied  with  the  reputation, 

F  3  which 
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which  their  fervices  have  gained  them,  unlefs  it 
like  wife  lecure  them  nobility.  It  is  not  enough, 
then,  tii at  the  admiration  of  poftenty  will  raife 
ovei  their  tombs  trophies,  which  neither  the 
revolution  of  ages,  nor  the  power  of  fate,  can 

demolifh  ! . Unlefs  titles  be  engrafted 

in  their  families,  and  medals  be  fulpended  at 
their  breafts,  which,  at  any  other  time,  they 
would  have  thought  childifh  ornaments,  they 
are  not  rewarded.  Would  but  the  magnani¬ 
mous  defenders  of  America  refledt  in  the  pri¬ 
vacy  of  their  own  confciences  and  underftand- 
ings,  they  would  be  convinced  that  a  motive 
of  vanity,  rather  than  pride,  has  fuggefted  to 
them  a  project,  which  cannot  but  poifon  their 
happinefs,  and  tarnifh  their  glory.  They  would 
of  themfelves  diftolve  this  fatal  inftitution,  and 
reft  fatisfied  with  the  tribute  of  veneration  and 
gratitude  of  their  fellow-citizens. 

But  whatever  be  the  event,  the  alarm  is  now 
founded.  Let  the  brave  awake.  The  freedom 
of  a  country  may  be  overturned  by  caufes  im¬ 
perceptible  to  the  multitude,  efpecially  where 
popular  aftemblies,  tranfported  by  paftlon,  ftrike 
at  perfons  inftead  of  things.  To  aggrandife 
the  ambitious  is  then  an  eafy  talks  and,  while 

yen- 
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vengeance  is  wreaked,  for  minute  wrongs,  on 
petty  enemies,  a  fnare  is  laid  for  liberty,  the 
firft  objedl  of  the  toils  ot  men,  and  the  deareft 
trealure  to  their  pofterity. 

But  the  queftion  no  longer  concerns  flight 
attempts,  clandefcine  aefigns,  and  imperceptible 
caufes :  the  Cincinnati ,  I  have  demonftrated, 
create  two  diftindt  orders  of  men  in  their 
country  ; 

A  race  of  patricians,  hereditary  nobles, 
the  flower  of  the  army,  powerful  families,  citi¬ 
zens  of  the  firft  rank,  chiefs  of  the  ftate,  diftin- 
guilhed  by  their  merit,  by  the  nature  and  glory 
of  their  fervices,  and  by  the  luftre  of  their  re¬ 
putation  ;  men  formidable  by  their  alliances, 
and  whole  eternal  objeft  will  be  to  command  : 

The  people,  or  plebeians,  deftined  even  by 
the  mediocrity  of  their  fortunes  to  moderation, 
from  which  they  never  deviate,  till  irritated  by 
contempt  or  injuftice,  and  whofe  only  objedt 
is  not  to  be  opprefled.  But  oppreflion  they  are 
too  inevitably  doomed  to  by  this  ufurping 
inftitution,  which  cannot  but  perpetuate  the 
grandeur  of  families  in  an  ariflocratical  nobi- 

F  4  lity. 
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lity,  and  terminate  at  laft  in  a  monarchical 
tyranny  (KK). 

America  is  now  to  decide  with  certainty, 
whether  the  human  Ipecies  were  formed  by  na¬ 
ture  for  liberty,  or  for  flavery.  For  never  did 
any  republican  government,  in  any  part  of  the 
globe,  meet-with  circumftances  fo  favourable 
to  its  eftabliftunent,  as  ours  has  done.  A  coun¬ 
try  new,  inexhauftible,  endowed  with  all  the 
riches  of  nature,  furrounded  with  immenfe  feas, 
eafy  of  defence,  and  far  removed  from  the  dif- 
grace  and  from  the  crimes  of  defpotifm  :  an  age 
of  fcience,  and  of  toleration :  the  reft  of  the 
globe  impotent,  or  exhaufted  ;  childifh,  or  de¬ 
lirious  :  recent  examples  of  fimilar  revolutions: 
the  fucceflfes  or  the  errors  which  diftinguifhed 
them :  the  body  of  the  nation  already  formida¬ 
ble  :  the  molt  favourable  principles,  and  even 
prejudices  :  the  feeds  of  good  laws  :  the  fketch 
of  a  conftitution,  not  fortuitous,  but  delibe¬ 
rately  planned  :  profound  ftatefmen,  valiant 

chiefs . All  thefe  advantages  will,  in  a 

few  years,  be  ftifled  by  the  order  of  the  Cincin¬ 
nati,  What  a  mortal  wound,  alas,  to  the  li¬ 
berty  of  mankind  !  Muft  we  then  own,  with 
the  enemies  of  freedom,  that  the  noble  ideas  of 

Sidney, 
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Sidney,  Locke,  Rouffeau,  and  others,  who  have 
indulged  dreams  of  political  happinefs,  may  be 
the  objedt  of  a  fublime  theory,  but  cannot  pof- 
fibly  be  reduced  into  practice  ?  Shall  our  exam¬ 
ple  ferve  to  invigorate  that  defpotifm,  which 
already  fhackles  Europe,  by  dernonftrating  that 
a  people,  who  have  once  been  fubjedt  to  a  king, 
are  too  depraved  ever  after  to  govern  them- 
felves,  to  fupport  liberty,  or  even  to  difpenfe 
with  diftindtions,  orders,  titles,  and  all  thofe 
toys,  with  which  kingly  government  lures 
human  vanity  (LL),  and  which  have  fo  fafci- 
nated  our  underftandings  and  our  fenfes,  that 
talents,  virtues,  and  even  riches,  are  not  in  our 
eftimation  objedis  fo  defireable  as  a  medal  and 
a  ribband 

Ah !  let  us  not  fo  cruelly  difappoint  the  expec¬ 
tations  of  the  world.  Let  us  not  Lamp  fuch 
diflhonour  on  the  name  of  Americans ;  let  us  not 
fix  fuch  a  (lain  on  human  nature.  Let  us  not  af¬ 
ford  fuch  caufe  of  affiidtion  to  the  wife.  cc  It  is 
cc  impoffible  that  they  fliould  not  offer  up  their 
<c  prayers  that  the  American  republic  may 
<c  attain  the  higheft  degree  of  profperity,  of 

which  it  is  fufceptible.  It  is  the  hope  of 

c<  human 
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iC  human  nature.  It  ought  to  become  its  great 
“  example.  It  ought,  by  its  conduft,  to  prove 
rc  to  the  world,  that  mankind  may  be  free, 
tc  and  at  peace,  and  can  do  without  every  fpe- 
€C  cies  of  fhackles,  which  tyrants  and  impoftors 
(c  of  every  garb  have  fought  to  impofe  upon 
iC  them,  under  pretence  of  the  public  good. 
cc  It  ought  to  fet  the  example  of  political 
<c  liberty,  of  religious  liberty,  of  liberty  of  com- 
cc  merce  and  of  indufhy.  It  ought  to  fet  the 
“  example  of  every  fpecies  of  liberty.  The  afy- 
€e  lum  which  America  opens  to  the  opprefied  of 
all  nations,  ought  to  confole  the  earth.  The 
<c  eafe  with  which  men  may  avail  themfelves  of 
ic  this  advantage,  by  efcaping  from  the  effects 
Ci  of  a  bad  government,  will  force  govern- 
<c  ments  to  become  juft,  and  to  fee  their  errors. 

<c  The  refl  of  mankind  w  11  gradually  become 
<c  fenuble  of  the  vanity  of  thofe  illufions,  with 
<c  which  politicians  have  fo  long  lulled  them- 
<c  felves  to  reft.  But  this  can  never  happen, 

4<  if  America  guard  not  againft  thofe  errors, 
cc  or  if  it  become,  the  counterpart  of  Europe,  a 
“  mafs  of  divided  powers  contending  together 
<c  for  territory,  or  for  the  emoluments  of  com- 
merce  5  and  conftantly  cementing  the  flavery 

cc  ©C 
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fc  of  the  people,  by  all  the  little  artifices  of 
European  politics  (MM).” 

Let  the  legifiature  blaft  this  deftrudtive  infti- 
tution  of  an  artificial,  and  (which  is  its  mafter- 
piece)  a  decorated  nobility.  But  before  floe  dart 
the  lightning  of  her  vengeance,  before  lhe  ex¬ 
tirpate  the  name  of  the  Cincinnati ,  let  her  ad- 
monifh  her  children ;  let  her  fay  (for  they  have 
deferved  that  tender  regard  from  her)  : 

cc  The  patriotic  views,  and  pious  projects, 
(c  which  feduced  you,  will  fome  time  or  other 
€C  be  the  difguife  of  a  political  confpiracy  of 
<f  military  commanders,  a  confpiracy  danger- 
c‘  ous  to  the  public  weal,  and  therefore  cri- 
“  minal.  Free  men  cannot  but  cenfure,  repro- 
bate,  extirpate  fuch  an  innovation.  Be  your 
<c  portion  our  gratitude,  and  your  own  well- 
<c  earned  glory,  which  may  juftly  excite  envy: 
“  and  which  will  give  you  fufficient  influence 
<c  in  your  country. 

€C  Remember  that  hour  of  confirmation  when 
<f  the  fouthern  troops,  encamped  near  Jackfon- 
i*  borough,  covered  the  affembly  of  Carolina, 

€i  which 


i 
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cc  which  was  then  debating  upon  the  melan- 
cliOiy  and  cruel  fub]e<5t  of  the  confiica- 
tions  (NN).  The  whole  army,  from  the 
g^aeiui  to  the  ragged  centinel,  held  that 
profcription  in  horror.  They  were  afio- 
nifhed  that  the  inhabitants  of  South  Caro¬ 
lina  could  burn  with  luch  a  feverifh  thirft  of 
vengeance.  Thefe  magnanimous  foldiers, 
half-naked  and  halt-ftarved,  had  braved  want, 
“  toil,  and  danger.  Without  pay,  and  almoft 
without  hopes;  they  had  encountered  the 
feverities  of  every  various  climate,  from  the 
6C  walls  of  Quebec,  quite  to  the  lines  of  Sa- 
vannah.  Moft  of  them  had  been  imprifoned 
cc  more  than  once,  by  land  and  fea,  and  had 
endured  all  the  rage  of  infolent  conquerors, 
“  who  treated  their  captives  as  rebels.  Yet 

could  they  not  conceive  how  adverfity  ftould 

“  render  men-  cruel.  The  diftempered  rage 
of  our  countrymen,  precipitating  the  ruin 
Cf  of  their  brethren,  filled  them  with  grief  and 
horror.  I  heir  s  was  not  an  unavailing  com  - 
C4  paffion.  i  hey  mixed  with  the  members  of 
cc  botii  nouies,  and  by  dint  of  argument,  and 
cc  plain  moderate  difcuffion,  oppofed  thefe 
violent  refolutions  with  fuch  luccefs,  that 

“  the 
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the  number  of  the  profcribed  was  much  di- 

<c  minifhed . Slluftrious,  generous  men  ! 

fc  fuch,  we  thank  God,  was  the  empire  of  your 

cc  virtues ! . May  the  hand  of  opprdTion 

tc  never  compel  your  fons  to  drink  of  the 
<c  bitter  cup  of  adverfitv!  or,  fhould  the  will 
of  heaven  doom  them  to  fufrer,  may  they 
<c  find  fome  grateful  being  to  remember,  that 
cc  their  fathers  were  the  friends  of  human  na- 

tc  ture  in  affliction ! . Illuftrious,  gene- 

cc  rous  men  !  you  have  delivered  us  from  the 
<f  yoke  of  a  proud  nation  :  fully  not  fo  fu- 
<c  blime  an  exploit !  tarnifh  not  your  glory  1 
“  bequeath  not  to  your  children  the  power 
“  of  being  tyrants,  and  the  danger  of  being 
tc  punifhed ! 

cc  The  honours  and  exclufive  privileges  of 
“  an  hereditary  order  are  a  formal  ufurpation 
<c  of  fovereignty;  for  they  are  an  invafion  of 
<c  the  conftitution.  They  are  beneath  you  $ 
<c  for  they  befpeak  a  follicitude  to  com  me- 
cc  morate  what  is  known  to  all  the  world. 

Warriors  of  America,  ye,  whom  your  ac- 
€C  tions  have  ennobled  in  the  eyes  of  all 
€c  mankind,  beware  of  degrading  yourfelves. 

cc  What 
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c<  What  higher  and  truer  nobility  do  you  feek* 
f  than  to  Hi  are  the  fovereignty  which  belongs 
equally  to  you  and  to  your  brethren  ?  Com¬ 
pared  with  this,  what  is  that  artificial  riobi- 
<c  liry  which  you  afpire  to?  What  would  it 
be,  even  among  the  noblemen  of  Europe  ? 
“  Carry  among  Europeans  your  paltry  deco¬ 
ration,  and  the  diftinStion,  which  you  would 
fain  tranfmit  to  your  pofterity.  See  how 
<c  they  will  be  deipifed.  See  how  high  the 
“  titled  flaves  of  defpots,  who  carefully  pre- 
u  ferve  for  ages  the  monuments  of  their  fer- 
tc  vitude,  will  imagine  themfelves placed  above 
“  you.  See  what  a  fuperiority  they  will  affefit 
“  over  men,  who  are  only  heros;  and  then 
<c  judge  of  a  conventional  nobility;  fince, 
<c  beaming  with  virtues  and  with  glory,  you 

€C  are  yet,  in  the  eyes  of  European  noblemen* 
but  plebeians. 

You  afpired  to  the  name  of  free  men  ; 
you  have  earned  it  by  arms.  It  is  the 
cc  nobieft  of  titles.  Refpect  it,  and  make  it 
cc  be  refpefted.  The  bafis  of  the  government 
cc  which  you  have  founded,  is  equality. 
cr  You  will  not  deflroy  it ;  you,  who  pur- 

<c  chafed 


“  chafed  it  with  your  blood.  You  will  not 
cc  forget,  that  this  generous  people  never  ceafed 
Cf  to  fight  by  your  fides.  The  heros  of  li- 
“  berty,  you  will  not  become  its  foes.  The 
deliverers  of  the  new  world,  you  will  not 
<c  become  its  fcourges.  ......  But,  if  you 

cc  lliould  dare  attempt  it,  you  would  foon  be 
cx  taught,  that  America  fought  not  for  the 
“  choice  of  tyrants.” 


THE  END  OE  THE  CONSIDERATIONS* 
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NOTES  and  ILLUSTRATIONS 

REFERRED  TO  IN  THE 

CONSIDERATIONS. 

/  i  . 

(A)  The  council  of  Cenfors,  for  inftance,  which, 
by  the  forty-feventh  article  of  the  conftitution  of 
Pennfyl vania,  is  eredted  for  the  purpofe  of  enquiring 
whether  the  conftitution  has  been  preferved  inviolate 
in  every  part,  ought  undoubtedly  to  take  into  con- 
fideration  fo  important  an  inftitution  as  that  of  the 
Cincinnati .  But  a  council  which  is  to  be  aflembled 
only  once  in  feven  years,  is  ill  calculated  to  oppofe 
fudden  abufes  as  they  fpring  up  in  the  ftate,  or  to 
repair  any  detriment  done  to  the  conftitution  :  and 
moft  probably  is  altogether  ufelefs.  But  fee  the  pofl> 
fcript. 

j 

(B)  The  order  has  not  fo  much  as  attempted  to 
difguife  this  project  ;  for  their  fir  ft  inftrument  of  afib- 
ciation  declares  exprefsly,  that  the  month’s  pay  ad¬ 
vanced  by  each  officer  cc  (hall  remain  for  ever  to  the 

ufe  of  the  ftate  fociety  :  the  intereft  only  of  which, 
tc  if  necefiary,  to  be  appropriated  to  the  relief  of  the 

unfortunate.”  So  that  this  fo  much  boafted  bounty 
of  the  Cincinnati  amounts  to  no  more  than  a  240th 
part  of  their  pay  ;  and  the  officer  whofe  income  is 
fifty  pounds  a  year,  will  contribute  only  four  {hillings 
and  two  pence  annually  to  the  iociety.  The  inftru¬ 
ment  gees  on  to  fay,  “  it  is  probable  that  fome  per- 

“  fons 
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Tons  may  make  donations  to  the  general  fociety, 
“  for  the  purpofe  of  eftablifliing’  funds  for  the  further 
“  comfort  of  the  unfortunate,  in  which  cafe  fuch 
donations  muff  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
u  treafurer-general,  the  intereft  only  of  which  to  be 
<c  difpofed  ot,  if  neceilary,  by  the  general  meeting.” 
—See  the  poftfcript. 

^  has  been  obferved  in  the  introduction,  note 
(2),  that  Wafhington  is  now  prefident  of  the  order, 
baron  Steuben  having  only  lent  his  name  to  the 
general. 

(D)  They  have  even  given  a  preference  to  thole 
who  have  no  other  merit  than  that  of  beino-  related  to 
the  deceafed  officers:  «  As  a  teftimony  of  affe&ion 

to  the  memory  and  offspring  of  fuch  ofheers  as 
have  died  in  the  fervice,  their  eldeft  male  branches 
fhall  have  the  fame  right  of  becoming  members 
“  as  the  children  of  the  a&ual  members  of  the  fo- 
cc  ciety.” 

(E)  Hoc  ipfum ,  ne  connttbium  Patribus  cum  plehe 
ejfet,  non  Decemviri  tulerunt  paucis  bis  annis ,  pejfimo 
exemplo  publico,  cum  jumma  injuria  plebis  ?  An  ejje  ulla 
major  aut  infignior  coniumelia  potej, ?,  quam  partem  civi- 
tatis,  velui  contaminatam,  indignam  connubio  haberi  ? 
PPgud  ejl  ahud ,  qua?n  exjihum  infra  cadetn  mesnia ,  auam 
relegationem  pati?  Ne  affinitatibus ,  ne  propinquiiatibus 

immifeeamur ,  cavent ; . id  vos  fub  hgis  fuper- 

biffinus  vincula  conjicitis ,  qua  diriinatis  focietatem  civi - 

G  km 


!em^  duatque  ex  una  civltaie  faciatls.  Cur  non  fancitU 
ne  vie inus  patricio  fit  plebeius  ?  ne  eodem  itinere  eat  ?  ne 
idem  convivium  meat  ?  ne  in  foro  eodem  confijlat  ?  Liv. 
lib.  4.  cap.  4. 

(F)  Piebs  vero  dicitur  in  qua  gentes  civium  patricics 
non  infunt — is  the  definition  of  the  word  piebs,  which 
Aulus  Gellius  (No£L  Att.  lib.  10.  cap.  20.)  cites  from 
Capita . 

(G)  The  power  of  the  confuls  was  unlimited  ;  but 
the  patricians  had  nothing  to  fear  from  an  authority, 
of  which  they  were  themfelves  the  judges.  The 
plebeians,  therefore,  were  conftrained  to  endure  every 
kind  of  opprefiion.  Valerius  Poplicola  made  a  friiit- 
lefs  attempt  to  relieve  them  by  the  law  of  appeal  to 
the  people,  and  by  that  for  electing  .the  confuls  by 
centuries.  The  patricians  remained  in  pofiefilon  of 
all  honours,  and  of  the  difpofal  of  land,  and  reduced 

the  plebeians  to  be  the  mere  flaves  of  their  ambition 

*  <•  * 

and  avarice.  The  people,  .at  length,  broke  their 

•  ,  *  - 

{hackles;  but,  as  it  ever  ;  happens,  plunged'  into 
the  other  extreme:  and  when  the  comitia'  Iributn, 
eftabliflied  by  demagogues,  fan&ified  under  the*  name 
of  tribunes,  came  to  fhare  the  adminiftration  with  the 
comitia  ccnturiata,  the  will  of  the  people  prevailed  in 
the  one,  and  that  of  the  patricians  in  the  other.  This 
was  a  perpetual  fource  of  troubles  and  divifions,  which 
endured  as  long  as  the  republic,  and  ceafed  only 
when  the  emperors  had  engrailed  all  power,  by  uni¬ 
ting  in  themfelves  the  authority  of  the  fenate  with 
that  of  the  people.  Thus  does  defpotifm  filence  all 

parties. 
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parties,  by  defpoiling  all.  Nothing  is  then  heard 
but  the  encomiums  which  men  of  wit  bellow  on 
the  peace  of  fervitude. 

(H)  According  to  Dr.  Robertfon  mod  of  their 
titles,  like  thole  ot  the  Cincinnati ,  were  created  by 
themfelves.  One  flep  more  completed  their  ufur- 
“  pations,  and  rendered  them  unalienable.  With  an 

ambition  no  lefs  enterprifing,  and  more  prepofte- 
<c  rous,  they  appropriated  to  themfelves  titles  of  ho- 
<c  nours,  as  well  as  offices  of  power  or  trulL”  I lift* 
Cha .  V ’.  vol .  L  p.  18. 

(I)  The  order  of  the  garter  owes  its  creation  to  the 
platonic  love  of  Edward  III.  for  the  countefs  of  Sal  if- 
bury.  That  of  the  golden  fleece  flows  from  a  more 
impure  fource.  The  origin  of  the  order  of  the  bath 
was  quite  as  pitiful.  The  dream  of  a  fuperilitious 
prince  of  Scotland  occafioned  the  order  of  St.  An¬ 
drew.  T  he  reputation  of  the  fociety,  or  brotherhood* 
for  whom  that  of  the  holy  ghoff  was  inflituted,  is 
notorious.  The  order  of  St.  Patrick,  lately  eila- 
blifhed  among  the  Irifh*  who  feem  not  to  difcover  in 
it  a  link  of  the  chain  which  binds  them*  took  its  rife 
from  a  legendary  tale  of  a  fanatic  preacher.  It  will 
not  be  contended  that  the  caprice,  or  fuperftition,  of 
the  rich  and  powerful  men,  who  gave  birth  to  thefe 
orders,  were  a  caufe  as  big  with  important  confe- 
quences  as  the  favourable  opportunity,  which  the  au¬ 
thors  of  the  American  revolution  have  feized  on,  and 
the  obvious  defigns  which  they  manifeft.  No  order 
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of  knighthood  can  bear  comparifon  with  theirs,  but 
one,  and  that  with  difadvantage,  the  military  order 
of  St.  Stephen  of  Tufcany  (1),  which  was  the  laft  blow 
given  to  the  common-wealth  of  Florence,  and  the 
monument  of  its  deftrudtion* 

(K)  I  uke  the  Roman  damfel,  in  the  reign  of  Ro¬ 
mulus,  who  betrayed  her  country  for  rings  and 
bracelets. 

(L)  It  is  a  fingularity  worthy  of  notice  in  the  hif- 
tory  of  the  human  heart,  or  rather  in  the  hiftory  of 
human  difgrace,  that,  among  thofe,  whom  thefe  truths 
will  moft  fcandalize,  are  a  great  many  men  of  the 
lowed:  birth.  But  what  affords  matter  of  very  melan¬ 
choly  reflection,  is  the  meannefs,  or  the  inconhflency' 
of  fome  of  thofe  who  cultivate  letters,  and  who,  far 
from  regarding  the  exercife  of  reafon  and  virtue  as  the 
only  true  nobility,  ftrengthen  to  the  utmoft  of  their 
power  the  abfurd  and  barbarous  prejudices  which 
crufhed  their  fathers,  and  which  emafculate  them. 
I  fpeak  not  merely  of  the  ridiculous  folemnity  of  the 
panegyrics  which  are  laviflied  on  fome  men  by  poets, 
orators,  and  authors  of  every  defeription,  for  no  better 
reafon,  perhaps,  than  becaufe  the  objedt  of  them  was 
born  in  a  palace  inflead  of  a  houfe,  or  in  a  houfe  in- 
ftead  of  a  cottage  ;  but  of  thofe  declamations  upon 

unequal 


(1)  Inftituted  in  1561  by  Cofmo  de  Meclicis,  the  firft  great 
duke  of  Tufcany,  in  commemoration  of  the  battle  of  Marciano, 
in  which  the  republican  party  waa  utterly  defeated,, 
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unequal  marriages,  of  which  hiftorians,  and  even  mo- 
ralifts,  are  fo  prodigal ;  and  of  that  immeafurable  dif- 
tance  which  pretended  philofophers  place  not  only 
between  different  claffes  of  individuals,  but  between 
individuals  of  the  fame  clafs.  Between  nobles  for 
inffance,  and  men  ennobled.  I  met  lately  in  a  pretty 
collection  of  light  poetry,  as  it  is  very  properly  called, 
with  the  following  lines  : 

Of  a  name  become  great  by  defending  the  nation. 
Length  of  time  but  enhances  the  fair  reputation  ; 
But,  ah  !  ’tis  not  fo  with  a  name  that  grows  old. 
Meanly  deck’d  with  vain  titles,  the  purchafe  of  gold. 
For  time  won’t  confound  the  illuflrious  and  bafe  ; 

It  will  feparate  both,  and  range  each  in  his  place* 
Art  of fand  and  of  dirt  forms  the  cryjlai  fo  bright  9 
But  the  diamond  alone  is  the  offspring  of  light. 

As  for  me,  I  cannot  difcover  either  cry  flat  or 
diamond  in  thefe  two  orders  of  men  :  or,  rather,  I 
think  that  in  true  moral,  as  well  as  in  found  natural 
philofophy,  the  diamond  and  the  cryjlai  are  alike,  the 
offspring  of  fand  and  dirt .  And  I  have  no  more  vene¬ 
ration,  I  confefs,  for  the  thirty  thoufan'd  oppreffors 
cafed  in  fteel,  who,  with  lances  couched,  trampled 
under  their  horfes  feet  ten  or  twelve  millions  of  Gauls,, 
than  for  the  multitude  of  calculating  leaches,  who 
fuck  the  impoverifhed  blood  of  twenty  millions  of 
Frenchmen.  I  obferve,  indeed,  that  the  former,  in 
order  to  perpetuate  themfelves,  and  to  maintain  unin¬ 
terrupted  poffeffion  of  their  advantages,  have  taken 

G  3  recruits 


recruits  from  among  the  latter.  I  obfervethat  ferocity 
and  pride  have  pratftifed  the  rapine  of  avarioe  3  and 
that  the  jun&ion  of  power  and  wealth  has  united 
againft  the  people  the  cruelty  of  a  barbarous  con¬ 
queror,  and  the  rapacious  induftry  of  a  peculator.  It 
is  not  in  me,  alas  l  to  venerate  the  refult  and  offspring 
of  this  noble  mixture.  I  have  now  and  then  forne 
doubt,  whether  this  really  conftitutes  the  moft  re- 
fpecftable  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth,  and 
when  I  tee  that  it  is,  at  leaff,  the  moft  refpeeted,  I 
fometiines  feel  compaffion  for  the  human  kind,  and 
fometimes  think  they  deferve,  by  their  meannefs  and 
ftupidity,  a  great  partof  their  misfortunes.  That  thefe 
ideas  have  a  fevere  and  gloomy  caff,  will  be  obferved 
by  fafliionable  writers,  with  all  the  amiable  and  eafy 
grace  of  their  native  wit.  But  no  matter,  though 
they  be  fevere,  provided  they  be  juft,  reafonable,  and 
honeft.  for  my  part,  I  am  firmly  perfuaded,  that  if 
they  be  rejected,  morality  reffs  upon  too  conventional 
a  bafis,  and,  indeed,  I  know  not  what  becomes  of 
political  morality.  Thefe  ideas  once  exploded,  it 
fhould  feem  that  morals  are  much  lefs  applicable  to 
politics,  than  mathematics  to  phyfic  3  and  yet  the 
Willi  or  ad  honeft  men,  ot  all  real  friends  to  mankind, 
mult  be,  that  morality  were  applied  to  the  fcience  of 
government,  as  fuccefsfully  as  algebra  lias  been  to 
geometry.  I  his,  it  will  be  faid,  is  a  chimera  3  but 
that  I  can  by  no  means  admit :  if  it  be  a  chi¬ 
mera,  let  there  be  no  more  talk  about  morality,  let 
the  fact  be  boldly  eftablifhed  to  be  the  right.  In  a 
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word,  let  me  be  enflaved,  but  let  not  my  ears  be  fati¬ 
gued,  and  myreafon  infulted. 

(M)  Reges  ferva  omnia  &  fnbjeffa  hnpeno  fuo  effe 
vehnt.  Liv.  lib.  22. 


(N)  The  Roman  emperors  were  not  monarchs. 
They  were  chiefs  invefted  with  the  magiftracies  of  the 
ancient  republic,  and  with  the  command  of  the  army  i 
or,  in  other  words,  the  emperor  was  a  magiftrate, 
fuperior  to  all  others,  and  was  powerful  enough,  by 
the  union  of  his  various  offices,  and,  above  all,  by 
his  military  command,  to  perfecute  individuals,  and 
to  opprefs  the  nation, 

(O)  See  The  conjlitutions  of  the  fever al  Indepen¬ 
dent  fates  of  America:  a  work  printed  in  French* 
and  fold  at  Paris*  with  royal  permiffion,  and  which 
was  tranflated  by  a  duke  and  peer  of  France,  whole 
virtue,  it  muff  be  confeffed,  might  have  entitled 
him,  in  ancient  Rome,  to  the  office  of  tribune  of  the 
people. 


(P)  It  has  been  obferved  to  me,  that  the  fequel  of 
this  paffage,  in  the  original  h/lafiachufetts  coniiitu*- 
tion,  modifies  the  part  which  I  have  cited,  and  may 
afford  an  obje&ion  againft  me.  The  paffage  runs 
thus  :  u  No  man,  or  corporation,  or  affociation  oi 
men,  have  any  other  title  to  obtain  advantages,  or 
“  particular  and  exclufive  privileges,  diftindt  from 
“  thofe  of  the  community,  than  what  arifes  from  the 
<c  confideration  of  fervices  rendered  to  the  public” 


i 
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To  this  I  anfwer ,  firft,  that,  for  the  reafons 
given  in  my  work,  and  for  many  others  which  might 
be  adduced,  the  modification  is  effentially  bad  ;  and 
that  error  does  not  eftablilh  right.  Secondly,  That 
this  modification  is  evidently  in  contradiaion  with  the 
fixth  article  of  the  ad  of  union,  fince  the  confedera¬ 
tion  has  exprefsly  denied  itfelf  a  right  of  creating  an 
order  of  nobility.  Thirdly,  That  at  any  rate,  nei¬ 
ther  do  the  laws  of  any  of  the  ftates,  nor  the  articles 
of  the  confederation,  authorife  individuals  to  create 

titles,,  and  confer  them  upon  themfelves,  by  their  own 
private  authority. 


(Qj  ^  ^eir  laV/s  exhibit  a  conftant  application  of 
this  uodXme,  not  only  in  favour  of  the  people,  who 

ha\  e  g  ven  themfelves  thefe  laws,  but  in  favour  of  all 

men  indiferiminately ;  not  even  excepting thofe,  whom 

tne  univerfal  clefpotifm  of  nations,  confiding  never- 
thelefs  of  their  brethren,  has  hitherto  mod  inhumanly 
cl e baled  and  enfaved.  cc  No  person  hereafter  imported 
“  mt0  this  fate  from  Africa ,  ought  to  be  held  in  fiavery 
under  any  pretence  whatever  ;  and  no  negro ,  Indian  * 
“  or  mulatto  fave ,  ought  to  be  brought  into  this  fate  for 

Ci  fale  from  any  Part  of  the  world*” — Delaware  confli- 
tution,  art.  XXVI.  And  in  the  provisional  fyftem  of 
government,  au  opted  by  congrefs  for  the  ten  new  Hates, 
called  the  Wejlern  territory ,  which  have  been  efiablifhed 
m  the  country  that  lies  between  the  lake  pt  the  woods, 
and  the  confluence  of  the  Ohio  and  of  the  MiHHTippi, 
we  find  tne  following  article  :  cc  After  the  year  i8co  of 
the  Chrijuan  era ,  there  Jhall  be  no  favery ,  or  involun- 

tary 
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“  tary  fervitude ,  in  any  of  the  faid fates,  unlefs  hy  way 
of  puni foment  for  fome  crime,  of  which  the  per  j on 
accufed  Jhaii  have  been  duly  convifled 

(R)  The  writer  whofe  verfes  I  took  the  liberty,  in 
a  former  note,  to  criticife  with  fome  degree  of  feverity, 
becaufe  the  ftntiment  which  they  contain  is  the  more 
dangerous,  as  the  form  in  which  it  is  prefented  is 
more  ingenious  and  fed ucing,  has,  in  the  fame  col« 
le&ion,  committed  a  very  unjuftifiable  inaccuracy. 
It  is  in  a  poem  entitled,  Portrait  hiforique  du  char - 
latanifme ;  where  the  poet  perfonifies  impofture,  and 
makes  her  exclaim : 

Yet  wild,  and  rude,  juff  broken  from  his  chains| 
The  free  American  my  gifts  difdains; 

Rut  ftill,  ere  long,  I  trull  that  even  he 
Shall  own  my  power,  and  bend  the  ftubborn  knee, 
Since  the  farffd  congrefs  meets  with  fage  intent 
Knights  to  ordain ,  and  orders  to  invent . 

Not  only  the  congrefs  has  never  invented  orders ,  but 
its  uniform  condud:  befpeaks  its  fixed  difapprobation 
of  them  (fee,  in  the  poftfcnpt,  the  note  refpedting  the 
order  of  divine  providence).  Granting  that  a  poet 
might,  to  fuit  his  own  convenience,  falfify  fadls  thus 
grofsly,  yet  furely  the  notes,  which  accompany  the 
poem,  ought  to  have  corrected  the  mifreprefentation. 
‘1  hole  of  poets  are  feldom  indifferent :  they  live  by 
theft,  but  they  live  eternally.  The  advantage  of  em¬ 
ploying  forms,  peculiar  to  themfelves,  and  harmo¬ 
nious  numbers,  which  enchant  all  men,  but  which 

reject 
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rejeft  the  dulnefs  of  detail  ever  fubjecl  to  error, 
ana  feize  only  on  firiking  and  important  confe- 
quences,  enfures  them  immortality.  One  may  even 
doubt,  whether  the  Spirit  of  laws  will  furvive  the  fine 
epiflles  of  Horace,  or  even  his  amufing  odes.  It  be¬ 
comes  a  duty,  therefore,  to  corredf  every  moral  error, 
and  every  hifiorical  mifreprefentation,  to  which  poets 
have  given  countenance. 

(S)  As  it  may  be  thought  in  Europe  that  this  cal¬ 

culation  is  over-rated,  I  cite  the  American  authority 
mentioned  in  the  introduction  :  cc  For  the  number  of 
’*c  the  peers  of  the  order ,  reckoning  honorary  members , 
44  cannot  be  far  Jh  or  t  of  ten  thoufandf 

(T)  As  this  work,  which  has  been  written  a  con- 
fiderable  time,  was  going  to  the  prefs,  I  met  with  the 
following  pafiage,  in  a  book  aferibed  to  the  Abbe  de 
Mably ,  and  printed  with  his  name  (2)  : 

The  lav/  extends  the  right  of  voting  in  the  elec- 
£i  tion  of  reprefentatives  to  the  children  of  freeholders, 
who  are  of  age,  though  they  do  not  pay  any  taxes. 
Be  it  fo :  but  how,  let  me  afk,  can  this  ariftocra- 
tc  tical  diftinclion  blend  itfelf  with  the  purely  demo- 
cratical  principles  of  the  Pennfyl  vanians  ?  Vanity, 
u  from  which  no  man  is  exempt,  is  the  moil  adfive 
and  fuhtle  of  the  pafiions^  Thefe  freeholders,  I 
make  no  doubt,  will  confider  their  privileges  as  a 

kind 


{a)  0  bf creations  fur  le  goutfttrne?nent  &  les  Etats-unis  d  Ante- 
rfue,  p.  47*  48,  49.  JLmfterdaw,  chez  j.  F*  Ref  art. 
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\  1 

^  kind  of  honour,  which  feparates,  and  ought  to  ft- 
*c  parate,  them  from  thofe  citizens,  who  are  not  land- 
■c  holders.  They  will  foon  refufeto  mingle  with  the 
“  objects  of  their  fcorn.  Hence  two  clafies  of  fami- 
**  lies  will  be  eftablifhed  ;  and  one  of  thefe  will  con- 
elude,  that,  becaufe  it  enjoys  peculiar  privileges, 
cc  it  ought  to  form  a  diftindf  order.  A  hereditary 
nobility,  which  the  laws  of  America  proferibe,  is 
cc  thus  infennbly  formed  ;  and  perpetual  contefts  fuc- 
ceed  between  the  ariftocracy,  which  paflions  efta- 
6C  blith,  and  the  democracy,  which  the  lawrs  protect : 
*c  contefts,  which  cannot  prove  of  any  advantage  to 
the  common-wealth,  nay,  which  muff,  at  length, 
u  be  the  caufe  of  its  deftrudtion,  unlcfs  its  citizens 
44  be  infpired  with  the  virtues  which  prevailed  in  the 
*c  brighteft  days  of  Rome,  and  ceafe  to  confider 
i6  riches  as  the  moll  precious  of  all  pofieffions.” 

This  fingle  inftance  ill ulbrates  my  idea  ;  and  I  can¬ 
not  but  lament,  that  fimilar  obfervations  do  not 
more  frequently  occur  in  the  work  of  fo  able  a  wri¬ 
ter,  among  whofe  fir  ft  counfels  to  the  ftates  of 
America,  I  fhould  never  have  expected,  I  confefs, 

to  find  advice  to  rejlrain ,  and  not  TOO  amply 

% 

AND  TOO  absolutely  to  Establish  democracy (3), 

reli *- 


(3)  Ci  Permit  me,  Sir,  toafk  you,  whether  your  new  laws  are 
:c  adapted  to  the  knowledge,  the  capacity,  and  the  paflions  of 
u  die  multitude,  who  are  never  enough  enlightened  to  diftin- 
guifh  1  icentioufnefs  from  liberty  ?  Have  they  not  been  taught 
cc  to  expeef  more  than  it  is  intended,  or  than  it  is  poflible  to  per- 
Ci  form  ?  If  it  be  true,  that,  in  conference  of  your  connexion 

6t  with 
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religious  toleration^ and  the  liberty  of  the  prefs[$)9 

(U)  That  a  woman  of  noble  birth,  who,  after 
having  lingered  out  her  childhood  m  indigence,  has, 

at 


M(  with  England,  the  feeds  of  ariftocracy  are  fown  in  your  na- 
4S  tion,  and  will  continually  feek  to  expand  themfelves,  wouid  it 
t(  not  be  fomewhat  imprudent  to  attempt  the  effablifhment  of  too 
t(  abfolute  a  democracy?  Is  it  not  to  fet  the  laws  in  oppolition 
€t  to  the  manners  of  the  country  ?  I  fhould  have  thought  that, 
4t  inftead  of  magnificently  kindling  the  ambition  and.  the  hopes 
€t  of  the  people,  it  had  been  wifer  to  have  propofed  to  them 

*£  merely  to  fhakc  off  the  yoke  of  England,  in  order  to  obey 

* 

*e  none  but  magiftrates,  whom  the  mediocrity  of  their  fortunes 
<£  fhould  render  modeft,  and  zealous  for  the  public  welfare.  Jnt 
*£  eibabli filing  the  rights  of  the  people  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  to 
Cl  fecure  them  from  all  injuftice,  the  principal  ohje£t  in  view 
<£  fliould  have  been  to  reffrain  the  ariftocracy,  and  to  make 
41  laws  to  prevent  the  rich  from  abufmg  their  wealth,  and  pur- 

*c  chafing  an  authority,  which  they  ought  not  to  polfefs.” 

(4)  *'  You  no  longer  obey  the  Englifh,  nor  are  under  their  pro- 
tedtion  :  you  are  now  obliged  to  govern  yourfelves.  And,  per- 

<c  haps,  when  you  allowed  the  fame  rights  to  all  kinds  of  diffe- 
<£  rent  feels,  which  are  habituated  and  fapiiliarizeq  with  one 
€£  another,  it  might  have  been  neceffary  to  have,  in  fome  degree, 
ct  refrained  your  excefhve  toleration,  in  order  to  prevent  the 
cs  abufes  which  may  refult  from  it.’’ 

(5)  <£  I  will  add . that  it  is  very  dangerous  to  eflablifh 

by  law  a  perfect  liberty  of  the  prefs  in  a  new  ffate,  which  has 
acquired  its  freedom  and  independence  before  it  has  the  know- 

“  lege  or  the  fkill  to  make  a  proper  ufe  of  them.  It  is  true, 
f£  that  without  the  liberty  of  the  prefs  there  can  be  no  freedom  of 
C(  thought,  and  confequcntly  we  cannot  at  all  improve  in  mora- 

“  lily 
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at  length,  attained  the  fummit  of  grandeur,  fhould 
feek  to  refcue  fome  young  women,  born  in  that  high 
rank  on  which  fhe  prides  herfelf,  from  poverty  ;  that 
fhe  fhould  lavifh  the  treafures  of  a  great  monarch  upon 
this  ill-conceived  of  benevolence,  is  but  the  effedt 
of  a  reflection  upon  her  own  fate,  which  confines  her 
compaffion  to  that  fpecies  of  adverfity,  which  fhe 
imagines  moft  nearly  to  concern  herfelf.  It  is  the 
rich  blind  man  who  gives  alms  to  the  blind  beggar  in 
preference  to  others. 

But 


4  lity  or  in  learning.  Give  full  indulgence  then  to  the  learned, 
4  who  ftudy  the  fecrets  of  nature,  who  feek  truth  amid  the 
c  ruins  of  antiquity  and  the  darknefs  of  modern  times,  and 
4  who  write  upon  laws,  upon  the  regulations,  refolutions,  and 
4  particular  arrangements  of  politics,  and  of  adminiftrations* 
4  Their  errors  are  not  of  importance :  their  difeuflions,  what- 
4  ever  they  may  be,  quicken  our  underftanding,  and  accnlfoin 
4  them  to  a  regular  method,  and  throw  ufeful  lights  upon  mo- 
4  rality  and  politics. 

44  But  how  is  it  poflible  to  hope  that  the  Americans,  who  arc 
4  too  much  habituated  to  the  philofophical  ideas,  the  opinions, 
4  and  the  prejudices  of  England,  to  caff  them  off  on  a  fudden3 
4  will  not  continue  to  draw  dangerous  confequences  from  errors, 

4  which  they  confider  as  eftablifhed  principles  ? . Were 

4  they  to  have  full  liberty  of  printing  what  they  pleafed,  before 
4  your  common -wealths  have  eltablifhed  among  them  a  council 
4  or  fenate,  to  ferve  as  their  palladium,  and  to  preferve  and' 
4  perpetuate  one  and  the  fame  fpirit,  what  a  fluctuation  of  doc- 
4  trines,  what  Angularities,  what  diforders,  have  you  not  reafon 
4  to  expeCt,  where  every  citizen,  who  has  the  lead  talent  for  wri- 
4  ting,  may,  with  impunity,  engage  the  attention  of  the  public  to 
4  his  reveries,  and  attack  the  fundamental  principles  of  fociety 


Bui  that  a  man  ob  feu  rely  born,  who  has  acquired, 
immenfe  poffeffions,  ftiould  proudly  ere&  a  public 
edifice,  into  which  none  but  children  of  illuftrious 
families  can  gain  admittance,  what  is  it  but  the  frenzy 
of  a  gro  v  cling  and  fcupid  vanity?  Does  it  not  fu^ceft 
40  the  Ipeciators,  \vho  contemplate  that  edifice,  fuch 
an  expoftulation  as  this:  44  Wretch  that  you  are, 
**  did  it  become  you  to  form  fuch  an  inftitutioii ;  you, 
who  arc  of  the  meaneft  extraction,  to  fpeak  the 
*c  language  of  that  pride  to  which  you  dedicate  this 
monument  ?  Mad  it  exifted  before  you  were  born, 
<c  had  the  fame  terms  of  admiflion  been  then  pre- 
wC  fcribed  which  you  have  impofed,  could  it  have 
*c  been  an  afylum  to  your  obfeure  and  indigent  child- 
4C  hood  ?  Your  pride  thought  to  difguife  the  diftrefs 

of  your  oirth,  . . I  will  not  fay  its  bafenefs  * 

44  though  you  deferve  the  reproach  ;  for  you  have 
54  difeovered  the  bafenefs  of  your  heart,  and  the  little— 

44  nefs  of  your  foul . You  are  even  the  dupe 

44  of  your  own  vanity.  You  record  what  you  fought 
44  to  conceal.  Throw  open  this  afylum  to  every 
child  of  diftrefs,  however  born;  then  will  men  be- 
44  lieve  that  you  were  noble  j  and  even  that  man  of  qua - 
44  lity  which  you  pretended  to  be,  or  they  will  feel 
44  indignant  that  you  were  not  fo  (6).” 

(V)  The 


(6)  In  the  above  note ,  the  author  alludes  to  the  convent  of 
St.  Cyr.  for  the  reception  of  difir effed  young  women  of  quality, 
founded  by  Madame  de  Maintenon,  who  was  firfi  miftrefsy  and 


after * 
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(V)  The  party  which  has  been  long  opprefied  be¬ 
comes,  in  its  turn,  the  oppreffbr.  Adeo  moderate 
tuendae  libertatis ,  du?n  czquare  veils  fimulando  ita  fe  quif- 
que  ext  oil  it)  ui  deprimat  ahum  in  dijpcili  ejl .  Cavendo 
que  ne  metuoni  homines ,  metuendos  ultro  fe  efficiunt , 
injur l am  a  nobis  repulfam ,  tanquain  ant  facer e  aut  pati 
neceffe  fit)  injungimus  aliis.  Liv.  lib.  iii.  cap.  65. 


(W)  In  an  account  of  the  life  of  the  count  of 
Panin,  which  has  been  tranflated  out  of  the  Ruffian 
language  into  French*  we  find  the  following  paffage  ; 
4C  His  father’s  foul  was  as  noble  as  his  birth  $  fourteen 
th ouf and  peaf ants  were  all  he  was  worth  j  yet  moderate 
“  as  this  fortune  was ,  and  notwithstanding  the  then 
fituation  of  his  country,  he  negledhed  nothing  in 
“  the  education  of  his  children.”  Such  are  the  fen- 
timents,  the  moderation,  the  poverty*  and  the  virtues 
of  hereditary  patricians. 


(X)  Contcmtor  animus ,  id  fuperhia ,  commune  nobili * 


tat  is  malum.  Bell.  Jug.  64. 


( Y )  Whenever 


afterwards  married,  to  Lewis  XIV,  and  to  the  Ecole  Militaire* 
infiituted  by  M.  Paris  Duverney ,  a  fanner  general  of  very  obfeure 
birth,  for  the  education  of fuch  of  the  young  nobility  as  are  without 
fortunes .  The  note  is  followed  in  the  original  by  a  long  vindica¬ 
tion  of  M.  Duverney,  tranfmitted  to  the  author ,  as  he  informs 
us,  by  a  gentleman  of  unqueft  ion  able  veracity,  and  which  tends  to 
prove  that  M.  Duverney  s  foundation  was  originally  formed  on  a 
tnore  liberal  and  rational  plan,  but  that  it  was  narrowed  and 
perverted  by  the  abfurd  policy  of  the  French  government .  Note 
fF  THE  TRANSLATOR. 


(Y)  Whenever  a  Chinefe  is  preferred  to  the  rank  of 
mandarin,  his  father  and  mother  are  immediately  en¬ 
titled  to  the  fame  honours  as  himfelf ;  and  if  his  merit 
is  very  fignal,  titles  of  honour  are  given  to  his  ancef- 
tors,  afeending  fometimes  to  the  tenth  generation. 

(Z)  Virtus generis  is  the  expreffion  of  Plutarch  ;  an 
expreftion  much  more  philofopliical  than  that  of  Arif- 
totle,  who,  according  to  Charron,  defines  nobility  to 
be  antiquity  of  lineage  and  of  riches .  One  would  have 
thought  that  Ariftotle  had  written  in  the  fame  coun¬ 
try,  in  which  father  Meneftrier  publilhed  a  treatife 
on  true  nobility ,  and  another  on  emblems,  which  he 
calls  THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  IMAGES. 

(A A)  This  cuftom  deftroys  thofe  fentiments  of 
decorum,  which,  next  to  the  laws,  or  indeed  better 
than  the  laws,  govern  fociety,  by  fubftituting  in  the 
room  of  that  regard  which  is  due  to  fuperiority  of  age, 
the  refpedf  of  an  old  man  for  a  youth  his  fuperior  in 
rank.  Th  is  cuftom  corrupts  even  the  fentiments  of 
■nature,  by  mingling  the  expreftion  of  filial  veneration 
with  the  homage  due  to  rank.  At  Rofny,  in  the 
pompous  manfion  of  the  French  Ariftides,  of  the 
wealthy  Cato  of  modern  monarchies,  are  ftill  fhewri 
two  ftone  benches,  where  that  illuftrious  knight  of 
fuch  ancient  race  enjoyed  domeftic  comfort  with  his 
family,  himfelf  feated,  and  all  the  reft  of  the  family 

ftanding  uncovered,  near  a  bench  facing  him . . 

I  am  wrong,  perhaps  :  but  I  prefer  the  ftick  beftrod® 
by  Agefilaus  playing  with  his  children..  Between  the 

great 
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great  men  of  antiquity,  and  the  mod  celebrated  cha¬ 
racters  of  modern  times,  there  is  much  the  dune  dif¬ 
ference,  as  between  the  talents  of  Tacitus  and  of 
father  Daniel.  How  happens  this?  Many  caufes 
might  be  affigned ;  and  the  minutice  of  ceremonial 
which  debafe  hiffory,  and  cramp  men’s  underdand- 
ings,  is  by  no  means  the  lead. 


(EB)  This  is  not  only  a  philofophical  truth  :  it  is 

even  matter  of  mathematical  calculation,  the  mod 

/  * 

dmple  and  eafy  to  be  demondrated.  As  thus  :  it  will  be 


admitted,  that  a  man  is  but  of  the  half  blood  of  the 
family  of  his  father,  the  other  half  belonging  to  the 
maternal  fide ;  and  when  the  foil  marries  in  another 

family,  the  father’s  blood  defeends  to  the  grandfon, 
onlvr  in  the  proportion  of 
to  the  ',;reat  grandfon  of 

w  O 

to  the  next  generation  of  -  v 
and  to  the  next  of 


a' 

i 

S' 

i 

T? 

i 

3  2, 


and  fo  on  progreflively,  till,  at  the  ninth  generation, 
which  will  live  about  three  hundred  vears  hence,  the 
blood  of  a  prefent  knight  of  the  order  of  Cincinnati^ 
will  compofe  only  one  512th  part  of  the  blood  of  the 
man,  who  will  be  decorated  with  the  order  ;  which, 
admitting  the  conjugal  fidelity  of  American  wives, 
during  nine  generations,  to  be  unimpeachable,  de¬ 
lves  fo  little  regard,  that  there  is  not  one  rational 
man,  who,  for  the  chance  of  fuch  a  trivial  advantage 

o  * 

would  rifk  incurring  the  jealoufy,  envy,  and  ill- 
will  of  his  countrymen. 


H 


Let 


Let  us  now,  after  this  very  fimple  calculation,  trace 
the  genealogy  of  this  young  nobleman,  of  this  512th 
part  of  a  knight  of  the  prefent  day,  in  the  afeending 
lines,  through  the  nine  generations,  from  which  he 
will  derive  his  exigence,  up  to  the  period  when  the 
order  was  inftituted. 


He  will  have  a  father  and  a  mother  -  2" 

each  of  whom  will  have  had  a  father  and 
a  mother,  that  is  4  individuals  -  4 

who  having  each  of  them  had  a  father 


and  a  mother.  £ive  at  the  third  ge- 


neration 

-  8 

at  the  preceding 

-  16 

at  the  next 

-  32 

at  the  next 

64 

then 

-  -  128 

then 

-  356 

and  finally,  at  the  ninth 

generation 

r*  1022 


upwards 


-  512J 


All  of  whom  muff  exift  at  the  prefent  moment,  to 
contribute  each  his  proportion  to  the  future  knight  of 
Cincinnatus . 


Total  one  thousand  and  twenty-two  an¬ 
cestors  OF  THE  AFORESAID  KNIGHT. 

So  that  to  produce  hereafter  a  thoufand  of  thefe 
knights,  there  muff  exifl  in  the  prefent,  and  in  thein- 
termediate  generations,  one  million  and  twenty- two 
thoufand  fathers  and  mothers,  who  contribute  to  the 

produdtion. 


Now 
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Now  conflder,  I  entreat  you,  whether,  when  a  juft 
eftimate  is  made  of  the  madmen,  profligates,  rogues, 
royalifts,  and  proftitutes,  who  muft  neceffarily  be 
found  among  this  million  of  predeceffors,  pofterity 
ivill  have  much  reafon  to  boaft  of  the  noble  blood  of 
the  then  exiiring  Cincinnati .  E  ven  the  genoaloe-ift  of 
thefe  knights,  while  he  proves  their  title  to  the  honour 
traced  through  fo  many  generations,  muft  at  the  fame 
time  prove,  how  fmall  a  part  of  it  they  have  a 
rignt  to  claim,  fince  the  preceding  geometrical  pro- 
greftion  demonftrates,  that  the  right  to  the  honour  of 
the  anceftor  ditniniihes  in  proportion  to  the  antiquity 
of  the  family. 


I  can  difeover  but  one  anfwer  to  this.  The  pre¬ 
fen  t  Cincinnatus  muft  fay  ingenuoufly,  cc  Your  cal- 
eolation  is  correct  :  but  you  have  forgotten  to  take 
cc  into  the  account  one  principal  ingredient,  mIt 
cc  vanity  ;  wnich  is  incomputable  and  immeafura- 
ble  :  which  already  dwells  and  enjoys  itfelf  in  the 
pei  Ion  or  the  future  beloved  Cincinnatus ,  the  frac- 
cc  t»on  of  my  ninth  defendant,  whofe  exiftence  will 
<c  recoil  me  to  memory,  and  whofe  name  will  o-ive 

J  to 

VicxV  life  to  mine.  1  his  is  the  noble  intereft,  the 
fubnme  idea,  to  which  I  facrifice  my  prefent 

fafety,  and  the  future  happinefs  of  generations  to 
come.” 


-  -  \ 

(CC)  Deus  ejt  mart  all  juvare  mortalem ,  iff  hcec  ad 

aternam  gloriam  via  ....  hie  eft  vetujlijjimus  vej'erendi 
bene  met  entibus  gv attain  mos ,  ut  tales  nutninihus  adj  crib  ant . 


li  2 


e 


f~$uippe  iff  omnium  aliorum  nomina  Deorum  iff  quez  fupra 
retuli  fulcrum ,  ex  hominum  nata  funt  meritis •  PI  in. 
Lib.  ii.  cap.  7. 

(DD)  It  was  not  Poets,  but  the  Roman  Senate, 
which  in  the  lifetime  of  Cicfar  had  an  infcription 
engraved  under  his  flattie  in  the  Capitol,  giving  him 
the  name  of  demi-god  (Dio.  lib.  43),  and  it  was 
in  anfwer  to  Senators,  who  came  to  give  Casfar  an  ac¬ 
count  of  their  deliberations  how  to  find  new  honours 
for  him,  that  he  fard,  You  ought  rather  io  think  about 
r e fuming  fome  of  thofe ,  which  you  have  already  decreed  me, 
Plutarch,  in  vita  Csef. 

(EE)  Invifi  Diis  immorialibus .  Liv. 

(FF)  Xtisdiforder  fandtified  by  public  authority. 

It  is  a  fill  Chaos, 

(GG)  The  Engiifh  nobility  ought  perhaps  to  be 
excepted  from  this  cenfure.  But  the  reafon  is,  be- 
caufe  they  differ  effentiaily  from  every  other  Euro¬ 
pean  nobility,  and  particularly  from  that  of  France. 

iff.  The  nobility  of  England  form  an  effential  part 
of  the  Engliffi  conftitution,  whereas  with  the  French 
conftitution,  (if  that  be  not  indeed  an  imaginary 
being,)  nothing  is  lefs  connected  than  the  French  no¬ 
bility;  which,  as  I  have  obferved  elfewhere,  does  not 
even  conffitute  a  body,  while  the  very  mechanics 
in  France  are  formed  into  corporations. 

2dly.  The  Engliffi  nobility  have  peculiar  privileges 

belonging  to  them  as  a  body/as  a  judicial  body,  which 

is 
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is  recruited  from  among  chancellors  and  diilinguifhed 
lawyers,  and  men  of  merit  in  every  profeffion  ;  and 
not  like  in  France,  where  the  nobility  are  created  ex¬ 
clusively  from  among  the  armed  fatellites  of  the  prince, 
or  from  among  fecretaries,  clerks,  and  the  farmers  of 
the  revenue*  The  exertion  of  thefe  privileges  of  the 
Englifh  nobility  has  more  than  once  faved  the  conffi- 
tution.  The  nobles  of  France  have  no  privileges  but 
as  individuals,  and  the  privileges  of  noble  individuals 
are  always  oppreflive  of  the  individuals  who  are  not 
noble. 

3dly.  In  England  the  quality  of  noble  belongs  to 
none  but  to  the  peers  of  the  realm  ;  that  is,  to  none 
but  dukes ,  marquijjes ,  earls ,  v  if  counts^  and  barons , 
But  in  France,  birth  confers  it  on  perfons  who 
have  neither  titles  nor  eftates  :  it  may  be  bought  for 
money  by  the  meaneft  individuals,  of  the  meaneft 
ranks  in  fociety.  It  is  ufually  nothing  more  than  a 
fpeculation  of  finance,  which  may  multiply  noblemen 
without  end,  and  which  has  already  multiplied  them 
to  the  mod  pitiful  degree  of  derifion. 

4thly.  Nobility  in  England  is  tranfmifTible  only  to 
the  eldeft  fons  of  peers,  or  to  the  next  heir  where  the 
title  is  defcendible  in  the  collateral  branches.  The 
youngeft  fans  of  dukes  indeed  bear  the  title  of  lord ; 
but  this  is  only  by  courtefy,  in  the  fame  manner  as 
the  daughters  of  earls  take  the  title  of  lady.  They 
do  not  tranfmit  it  to  their  children,  who  have  no  other 
diftindfion  than  that  of  having  the  epithet  honourable 
prefixed  to  their  names.  They  have  no  legal  right  to 
the  title,  and  it  ceafes  at  the  fecund  generation.  The 

H  3  younger 
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younger  ions  of  noblemen  being  thus  ranked  in  the 
cidis  merely  of  gentlemen ,  form  (if  I  may  be  allowed 
the  expreflion)  the  oond  of  union  between  peers  and 
commoners.  It  is  eajy  to  obferve,  that  at  the  fame 
time  that  the  member  of  the  houfe  of  commons,  who 
may  be  raifed  by  his  prince’s  favour  to  the  peerage, 
relpeds  the  peers,  among  whofe  number  he  hopes  one 
day  to  be  (without  forgetting  however  that  he  may 
poffibly  never  be  a  peer,  and  confequently  that.it 
would  be  imprudent  to  infringe  upon  the  rights  Qf 
commoners,  whofe  equal  he  is  without  the  flighteft 
diflindlion  in  point  of  right)  the  peer  too  reflects  that 
o  ily  one  of  his  children  will  (hare  the  privileges  of 
peerage,  and  that  all  the  reft  will  be  only  gentlemen . 


(BH)  M.  fEmilius  Scaurus  being  violently  fufpecled 
of  having  kindled  the  fociai  war  in  Italy,  through 
gratitude  for  the  gold,  which  he  had  received  from 
Mithridates,  as  he  had  (ornwily  for  a  fimilar  confi- 
deration  faved  Jugurtha,  was  accufed  before  the  peo¬ 
ple,  together  with  Cotta  and  Mummius.  Cotta  re¬ 
tired  into  voluntary  banifhment.  Mummius  was  exiled 
to  Delos.  Scaurus,  at  the  age  of  feventy-two,  appeared 
in  the  forum,  leaning  upon  fome  young  patricians, 
an  1  addreffed  the  people  in  thefe' words;  Are  you, 

“  Romans,  to  be  the  judges  of  my  a£Kons  ?  Your  fa- 
thers  were  the  witnefles  of  them.  Yet  I  will  abide 
cc  by  your  judgment.  One  Van  us  of  Sucrona  a  cafes 
c 4  Marcus  /Emilias  of  having  betrayed  the  republic  to  a 
c  4  a  king  of  Pont  us.  Marcus  /Emilias ,  chief  of  the 
0  fenatc.j  denies  it.  Which  will  you  believe  V\ 

Inftantly 
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Inftantly  the  clamours  of  the  people  compelled  the 
accufer  to  abandon  his  profecution.  Firmnefs,  with¬ 
out  doubt,  often  holds  the  place  of  reafon  in  the  judg¬ 
ment  of  the  people  ;  but  the  origin  of  the  iEmilian 
family,  which  was  that  of  Scaurus,  was  loft  in  the 
darknefs  of  antiquity.  Scaurus  too  had  received  con- 
fular  and  triumphal  honours ;  and  the  people,  that  peo¬ 
ple,  who  are  calumniated  with  fo  much  perfeverance, 
and  with  luch  a  univerfal  confent,  are  ever  the  dupes  of 
their  generofity.  Every  femblance  of  magnanimity  fur- 
prifes  and  tranfports  them,  ft  hey  muft  be  guarded 
from  themfelves.  I  reprefent  to  myfelf  Cincinnati  lefs 
virtuous  than  the  American  officers.  I  fee  them 
treating  all  my  objections  as  vain  fophifms,  and  pathe¬ 
tically  complaining,  that  envy  endeavours  to  fnatch 
from  them  a  reward,  which  they  have  themfelves  been 
forward  to  difarm  of  every  thing  alarming.  Or  I  fee 
them  admitting  the  confequences  which  I  infift  on, 
but  exclaiming,  that  to  apprehend  any  thing  of  the 
kind  from  them  were  monftrous  :  that  to  tear  their  rib¬ 
band  from  them  were  to  fix  an  eternal  ftigma  on  the 
deliverers  of  their  country  :  and  this  merely  for  an 
error  of  their  patriotifm,  which  they  have  themfelves 

amply  repaired . In  a  moment  perhaps  thefe  vain 

pretexts  would  operate  like  Caefar’s  garment, 

(II)  s  cipio  AfricanuS  refufed  to  let  his  ftatue  be 
enfhrined  among  thofe  of  the  gods.  Voluerunt  ima- 
ginern  ejus  triumpbali  ornatu  indntam  capitolinis  pulvi- 
naribus  applicare*  Val.  Max,  L.  iv.  c.  I.  f.  6. 

H  4 


(JJ)  Venice, 
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(Jj;  X  enice.  its  general  at  this  moment  is  Mr. 
Paterfon,  a  Scotchman. 

(KK)  The  Roman  people  had  the  power  of  eledL 
ing  in  comitiis  calatis  all  perfons  who  were  to  have  any 
authority  over  them,  either  in  the  army,  in  the  go¬ 
vernment,  or  in  matters  of  religion  [Si  hoc  fieri  non 
poteji,  ut  m  hac  civitate  quifiquam  nnllis  comitiis  imperium 
aut  potejiatem  ajfiequi  pojjit.  Cic.  de  leg.  agr.  ii), 
Servius  Fullius,  who  was  firil  feated  on  the  throne 
without  the  confent  of  the  people,  changed  the  form 
of  the  government,  in  order  that  he  midit  transfer 
all  authority  to  the  rich  and  the  patricians,  to  w7hom 
he  owed  his  own  elevation  (Turn  demum  falam  faff  oy 
&  comploratione  in  regia,  ortci ,  Servius  prafidio  firmo 
irumtus ,  primus  injujjit  populi ,  vein  mate  pm  rum  regnavit * 
Liv.  lib.  I.  cap.  41.).  Dionyfms  of  HalicarnafTus, 
lib.  4.  feems  to  contradict  this  opinion,  but  the  two 
writers  are  eafily  reconciled  by  an  attention  to  the  dif¬ 
ferent  times  they  ipeak  of.  See  M.  Boindin  upon  the 
Roman  tribes 


(LL)  A  perfon  of  the  name  of  Jenkins,  about  the 
latter  end  of  the  year  1762,  or  the  beginning  of  1763* 
laid  the  following  project  before  my  Lord  Bute,  to 
prevent  not  only  the  independence,  but  even  the 
emancipation  of  the  American  colonies,  and  to  retain 
them  for  ever  in  their  obedience. 

Fir(t,  He  propofed,  as  the  molt  eflential  point,  the 
keeping  on  foot  moil  of  the  troops  which  were  then  in 
America,  and  which  were  dilbanded,  or  recalled  at 

the 
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the  peace.  The  forts,  which  are  fcattered  along  the 
frontier  of  the  Indians,  and  which  have  been  demo¬ 
lished  or  abandoned,  were  to  be  preferved.  New 
ones  were  to  be  eredled  on  the  coail,  again/}  the  inva - 
fions  of  the  French .  The  lands  granted  to  the  veterans 
were  always  to  be  within  the  precindls  of  a  fort, 
which,  on  the  frontiers  efpecially,  mud  have  quickly 
formed  very  refpedtable  military  townfhips. 

The  creation  of  a  certain  number  of  bifhops 
of  the  church  of  England  formed  the  fecond  article 
of  his  prejedf.  They  were  to  be  eftablifhed  firffc 
at  Philadelphia,  Maryland,  New-York,  and  the 
two  Carolinas.  Jenkins  was  very  little  apprehenfive 
of  any  oppofition  that  might  be  made  by  thefe  colo¬ 
nies  ;  and  as  to  the  remondrances  of  the  four  anti- 
epifcopal  provinces,  which  compofe  New  England, 
they  would  have  been  too  feeble  in  themfelves,  or  the 
general  popularity  and  influence  of  Great  Britain,  at 
the  moment  of  the  peace,  would  have  been  too  great, 
to  prevent  the  edablifhments  from  taking  place  in  the 
other  provinces.  Jenkins  did  not  concern  bimfelf 
about  their  murmurs:  he  went  on  quietly  with  his 
projcdl,  and  flattered  himfelf  that  he  fhould  be  able, 
before  many  years  had  elapfed,  to  edablifh  fomc 
bifhops  in partibus  in  New  England  itfelf.  j  he  bifhops 
were  at  firffc  to  receive  each  of  them  a  very  ample  re¬ 
venue  from  the  government ;  but  fooia  afterwards  they 
were  to  have  grants  of  lands  in  the  different  pro¬ 
vinces  proportioned  to  their  rank.  I  he  author  of 

this  project  was  well  perfuaded  that,  before  the  end  of 

ten 
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ten  years,  every  bifhop  would  have  had  a  cathedral, 
and  a  chapter  compofed  of  deans  and  canons,  as  in 
England.  Thefe  dignitaries  were  eafily  provided  for 
by  fimilar  grants.  It  mull  not  be  forgotten,  that  to 
this  eftablifhment  he  added  a  royal  univerfity. 

Thirdly,  He  created  an  unlimited  number  of  baro¬ 
nets  and  hereditary  noblemen  (whofe  wives  would  of 
courfe  take  the  title  o { lady\  feledted  from  among  the 
richefl  and  moft  powerful  citizens.  The  councils  of 
the  refpeclive  governors,  which  formed  a  kind  of  houfe 
of  peers,  was  to  be  compofed  of  none  but  thefe  here¬ 
ditary  noblemen,  but  with  different  modifications  in 
each  colony,  and  always  with  fuch  exceptions,  as  the 
government  in  its  wifdom  fhould  think  fit  to  referve 
to  itfelf. 

Obferve  that  it  was  Jenkins's  defign  to  have  the 
whole  fyflem  eftablifhed  at  once  :  the  bifhops,  the  no¬ 
bility,  the  army,  and  the  univerfity  :  all  was  to  appear 
at  the  fame  moment.  The  enthufiafm  for  England 
was  then  at  its  higheft  pitch.  The  Englifh  were  every 
where  regarded  as  the  deliverers  of  America  from  the 
devouring  ambition  of  France.  They  were  covered 
with  glory  in  every  quarter  of  the  world.  Who 
could,  or  who  durff,  have  imputed  to  them  any  other 
motives,  than  thofe  cf  a  tender  and  experienced  pa¬ 
rent,  defirous  to  eftablifh  her  children  after  having 
faved  them  from  fhipwreck  ? 

Thomas  Jenkins  died  in  1772.  He  was  once  a 
clerk  in  the  excife-ofHce,  then  a  factor  in  the  Caro- 

linas 
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linas  and  Pennfylvania,  and  afterwards  he  had  fomc 
employment  in  the  Englifh  army  which  conquered 
Canada.  He  believed  iincerely  that  this  projetfb  was 
calculated  to  fecure  the  peace  and  happinefs  of  Ame¬ 
rica.  It  was,  at  lead,  neither  fanguinary  nor  abfurd. 

(MM)  This  fragment  is  part  of  a  letter*  from. 
Mr.  Turgot  to  Dr.  Price,  which  is  printed  in  the 
fequel  of  this' volume.  It  contains  the  mod  profound 
and  judicious  obfervations  that  ever  have  been  made 
upon  the  defedls  of  the  American  conflitutions,  and 
the  means  of  removing -them.  Never  was  a  fublirne 
genius  more  fuccefsfully  adluated  by  the  philofophy  of 
a  datefman,  and  of  a  fincere  friend  of  liberty  and  of 
mankind,  than  in  this  work:  it  difcovers  the  heart  of 
Fenelon,  united  with  a  much  more  comprehenfive 
underdanding. 

O 


*  This  letter  has  been  lately  publilhed,  for  the  hr  ft  time,  in  a 
work  of  Dr.  Price’s,  entitled,  “  Obfervations  on  the  importance 
“  of  the  American  revolution,  and  the  means  to  make  it  a  benefit 
<c  to  the  world.”  This  work  cannot  be  too  warmly  recom¬ 
mended  to  the  Americans.  It  abounds  with  judicious  obferva¬ 
tions,  fagacious  proje&s,  and  ufeful  advice ;  and  breathes 
throughout  a  fpirit  of  philanthropy,  and  a  love  of  freedom. 


THE  END  OF  THE  NOTES. 
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postscript. 

X  HE  wifhes  of  the  patriot,  whofe  ufeful  ob- 
lervations  we  have  here  prefented  to  the  pub- 
bc(i),  have  not’  been  difappointed.  America 
has  inhabitants,  it  feems,  who  do  not  confider 

philofophical  and  political  truths  as  mere  ab- 
ftradlionSo 

Rhoae  Ifiand,  a  diftingu ifhed  nurfery  of  wife 
and  intiepid  republicans,  has  annulled  the 
privileges  of  all  the  subjects  of  its  state 
WHO  ARE  members  of  this  society,  and  de¬ 
clared  THEM  INCAPABLE  OF  ANY  OFFICE  UNDER 
GOVERNMENT, 

Pennfylvania  could  not  be  the  laft  to  difcover 
and  point  out  the  dangers  of  fuch  an  inftitu- 
tion.  The  adoptive  country  of  the  immortal 
FranKhn  ^2),  will  not  ceafe  to  be  enlightened 

by 


(1)  See  the  advertifement. 

(2)  That  wonderful  man  was  born  at  Bollon,  in  New 
England,  on  the  17th  of  January  1706,  but  he  has  patted 
the  greater  part  of  his  life  in  Pennfylvania,  and  he  was  a 

member  of  the  legiilative  body  of  that  hate  at  the  time  of 
he  revolution. 
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by  his  genius,  and  to  poffefs  citizens  worthy 
to  be  his  countrymen.  A  committee  of  both 
houfes  of  the  general  court  of  that  ftate,  ap¬ 
pointed  to  enquire  into  the  exiftence,  nature, 
objeift,  and  probable  tendency  or  effect  of  the 
fociety  of  the  Cincinnati ,  have  made  a  report 
upon  the  fubjeft  very  unfavourable  indeed  to 

the  order  ('3). 

The  ftate  of  Maffachufetts,  which  may  be 
truly  laid  to  be  the  author  of  American  liberty, 
and  which  has  always  diftinguifhed  itfelf  in  the 
confederation  by  the  firmnefs  and  fagacity  of 
its  refolutions,  has  lately  declared  in  a  com¬ 
mittee  of  both  houfes  of  the  legiflature,  that 

THE  SOCIETY  OF  THE  CINCINNATI  IS  UNJUSTI¬ 
FIABLE,  AND  THAT  IF  NOT  PROPERLY  DIS¬ 
COUNTENANCED  IT  MAY  BE  DANGEROUS  TO  THE 
PEACE,  LIBERTY,  AND  SAFETY  OF  THE  UNITED 

states.  The  report  of  this  committee,  which 
was  read  to  the  two  houfes  duly  affembled,  and 
was  by  them  approved  after  mature  delibera¬ 
tion,  is  very  deferving  of  the  attention  of  the 
public.  It  is  in  theie  words. 

“  I.  That 


*  -  . . 

(3)  This  report  is  printed  in  the  Pennf/lvania  Journal 
of  the  14th  of  April. 


[  no  ] 

I.  i  hat  the  exiitence  of  the  faicl  fociety^ 
appears  by  an  attefted  copy  of  their  inftitu- 
tion ;  and  by  the  faid  inftitution  it  alio  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  formed,  not  under  the  fandlion 
or  patronage  of  any  legislative  authority 
whatcvei  ;  but  felf*  created,  and  founded  upon 
c  the  following  principles  which  are  to  be  im- 
mu  table,  viz*  cc  ciyt  inceffiant  attention  to  pre- 
fit  06  ' noicui te,  thofe  exalted  nights  and  liberties 
of  human  nature  for  which  they  have  fought  and 
bled,  ana  without  which  the  rank  of  a  rational 
<c  being  is  a  curfe  ( i )  inftead  of  a  bleffmg  ffi  ‘  and' 
an  unalterable  determination  to  promote  and 
cherijh ,  between  the  refpe  olive  fates ,  that  union 
a.ic^  national,  honour  fo  effort i ally  necefary  to  their 
haptunefs,  and  toe  juture  dignity  cf  the  American 
empire  A  c  And  it  alfo  propofes,  as  an  objeft/ 
<c  to  render  permanent  and  cordial  the  affieftion  fib - 
“  fifing  among  the  officers,  which fpirit  will  die- 
<c  tate  brotherly  kindnefs  in  all  things,  and  parti - 

cularly 


(i)  I  o  be  a  rational  being  can  never  be  a  curfe  *  for  it 
io  by  dint  of  reafon  tliat  every  kind  cf  evil  is  reiiited,  every 
kind  of  good  acquired,  every  abufe  oppofed,  and  every 
violation  cf  natural  rights,  even  that  which  the  Cincin «* 
nati  at  this  moment  venture  cn,  repreiled. 


\> 


i 
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£C  cularly  extend  to  the  rnoft  fubftantial  aids  of  be* 
cc  neficence ,  according  to  the  ability  of  the  fociety , 
(C  towards  thofe  officers  and  their  families ,  who 
cc  unfortunately  may  be  under  the  necejfity  of  rc~ 
<c  ceiving  it”  c  And’  c<  at  each  meeting  the 
iC  principles  of  the  inftitution  will  be  fully  con - 
cc  Jideredy  and  the  bejl  meafures  to  promote  them 
€C  adopted” 

c  II.  Hence  it  appears,  that  the  find  fociety 
c  takes  upon  itfelf  the  power  of  adopting  fuck 
c  meafures,  as  after  full  confideration  they  fball 
6  judge  beft,  for  promoting  certain  important, 
€  public  and  national  purpofes;  for  which  pur- 
c  pofe  the  people  of  thefe  united  dates  have 
«  conftituted  and  eftablifhed  their  refpedtive 
c  legislatives  and  congrefs. 

c  III.  Although  it  is  the  duty  of  all  the  citi- 
c  zens,  in  their  refpedtive  capacities  and  general 
(  conduct,  to  afford  their  aid  to  the  feveral 
c  powers  of  the  eftablifhed  .government,  law- 
c  fully  exercifed,  for  the  prefervation  of  the 
<  common  rights,  and  promoting  the  union  of 
«  thofe  confederate  ftates j  yet,  for  any  clafs  of 

*  men  to  form  themfelves  into  a  feleft  fociety, 

c  and 
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£  and  convene  exprefsly  for  the  pnrpofe  of  deli-* 
berating  upon,  judging  of  and  adopting  mea- 
f  lures  concerning  matters,  proper  only  for  the 
cognizance  of  the  legislative  and  their  deter¬ 
mination  thereon,  or  or  fuch  other  bodies  as 
are  known  in  the  constitution,  or  authorized 
c  by  the  laws  of  the  land,  fivers  of  a  difpofmon 

*  afpiring  to  become  independent  of  lawful  and 
constitutional  authority,  tending,  if  unre¬ 
strained,  to  imperium  in  imperioy  and  conse¬ 
quently  to  confufion  and  the  Sub ver fion  of 

c  public  liberty. 

^  •  The  faid  fociety,  by  its  inftitution, 

*  aflfumes  alfo  the  power  of  railing  funds,  and 
receiving  conations  unlimited  by  the  autho- 

c  rity  of  the  legislature ;  which  funds  may  here - 
c  after  be  increafed  to  an  enormous  value  $  and 
c  although  really  intended  for  lawful  and  lauda- 
c  ble  purpofes,  may  be  converted  to  ufes  unlaw- 
c  ful  and  dangerous. 

‘  V.  Moreover,  as  it  has  been  found  by  ex- 
c  perience,  that  power  and  influence  are  infe- 
c  parable  from  property;  and  as  the  inftitution 
s  of  the  faid  fociety  provides  with  "reat  cau- 
c  tion  and  precision  for  regular  and  ftated  meet- 

‘  inSs» 
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‘  ings,  as  well  in  diflrfes  and  Hates,  as  in  a 
‘  general  affiembly  of  delegates  from  all  the 
Hates,  and  alio  for  the  moH  accurate  corre- 
fpondence  and  information,  an  undue  influence 
*  may  thence  be  obtained,  deHruftive  of  the 
libei ties  of  the  Hates,  and  the  exiHence  of 
‘  their  free  conHitution. 

y  I.  Tn^  clanger  of  fuch  combinations  ap- 
‘  pears  more  vifibly,  nor  only  becaufe  the  ori¬ 
ginal  members  are  luch  as  have  been  military 
‘  officers,  who  have  been  detached  from  the 
c  civil  community,  and  accuHomed  to  military 
‘  laws,  maxims,  fentiments,  habits  and  feelings, 

‘  during  a  war  of  eight  years ;  but  the  order 
‘  and  badges  by  which  «  the  members  of  the 
cc  fociety  are  to  be  known  and  diflinguifhed” 

‘  brom  their  fellow-citizens,  are  to  be  here¬ 
ditary,  and  defcend  to  their  eldeH  male  po- 
ueruy,  and  in  i^uure  thereof,  the  collateral 
branches;  and  it  is  carefully  provided,  that 
‘  t!ie  honorary  members  are  to  be  only  for  their 
1 1  v  cs,  and  the  number  of  fuch  members 
fiiail  not  exceed  a  ratio  of  one  to  four  of  the 
<c  officers  and  their  defendants;”  thus  feurinr 

‘  a  decided  majority  in  the  military  members 
c  and  their  defcendants. 

1  ‘  VII.  The 
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c  Vil.  The  danger  as  aforefaid  is  by  no  means 
c  leflened  by  the  admiffion  of  foreign  military 
c  officers  into  the  faid  lociety ;  who,  however 
c  refpeftable  their  charadters  are,  yet  are  the 
c  fubjecls  of,  and  ftrongly  attached  to  a  govern- 
c  ment  effentially  different,  in  principles  as  well 
6  as  form,  from  the  republican  conftitutions  in 
f  the  united  ftatcs. 


c  VIII.  Ambition,  and  a  luff  of  domination, 
c  are  ruling  paffions  of  the  human  mind,  molt 
c  dangerous  to  civil  fociety  and  government ; 
c  and  paft  experience  has  abundantly  convinced 
c  the  world,  that  hereditary  diftindtions  and 
c  oftentatious  orders  flrike  the  minds  of  un¬ 
thinking  multitudes,  and  favour  the  views 
nd  defoms  of  ambitious  men,  often  i  filling; 
c  in  hereditary  nobility,  which  is  contrary  to 
6  the  fpirit  of  free  governments,  and  exprefsly 
c  inhibited  by  an  article  in  the  confederation  of 
c  the  united  ftates. 


‘  IX.  The  grateful  regard,  which  pofterity 
may  retain  to  the  memory  of  thofe  men,  who, 

c  in  the  cabinet  or  field,  bore  a  diftlnguilhed 

* 

part  in  emancipating  their  country  from  Bri- 
tiffi  tyranny,  and  eftablifhing  liberty  and  in- 

*  dependence. 


. 
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5  dependence,  may  probably  imprefs  their 
‘  minds  unduely,  and  reconcile  them,  at  an  un- 
c  guarded  time,  to  the  idea  of  rewarding  the 
c  families  of  fuchof  them,  as  fliall  hold  the  ap- 
f  pearance  ot  hereditary  honours,  with  the 

*  tifual  powers  as  well  as  the  odentatious  di« 
‘  din&ions  of  nobility. 

‘  X.  The  committee,  after  mature  delihe* 
‘  ration,  are  of  opinion,  that  the  faid  fociety, 
c  called  the  Cincinnati ,  is  unjuftitiable,  and,  if 
c  not  properly  difcountenanced,  may  be  dan- 
c  gerous  to  the  peace,  liberty,  and  fafety  of  the 
‘  united  dates  in  general,  and  this  common- 
‘  wealth  in  particular. 

‘  XL  The  committee  alfo  report  as  their 
(  opinion,  that  it  is  proper  the  further  con- 

*  fideration  of  meafures  fuitable  and  neceffary 
‘  to  be  taken,  with  refpedt  to  the  fociety  of 
c  the  Cincinnati,  be  referred  to  the  next  fittinp- 

o 

c  of  the  general  court.’ 


The  governor  of  South  Carolina  has  addreffed 
the  afiembly  of  that  date,  which  was  held  in 
February  lad,  with  a  fpeech  of  confiderable 

I  1  length, 
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length,  in  which  he  has  pointed  out  the  dan- 
gers  wnich  were  to  be  dreaded  from  this  inno¬ 
vation,  as  well  to  their  conftitution  as  to  their 
national  character  ;  in  which  he  has  exhorted 
them,  with  great  force  of  eloquence,  to  vindi¬ 
cate  themfelves  from  the  reproach  of  having 
fought,  not  for  the  deliverance  of  their  country 
from  f!  a  very,  but  for  the  attainment  of:  honours 
and  gaudy  diftinftions;  and  has  inveighed  with 
true  republican  indignation  againfl  the  refine¬ 
ments,  the  luxury,  and  the  confequent  cor¬ 
ruption,  which  this  new-invented  order  muft 
fpread  over  the  country  (i). 

Thefe  difpofitions  have  alarmed  the  Cin¬ 
cinnati.  They  have  found  that  the  rights  of 
men  who  have  newly  recovered  their  liberty, 
and  recovered  it  by  their  own  exertions,  were 
not  to  be  endangered  with  impunity.  They 
have  accordingly,  in  a  general  affembly  of  the 
affociation,  held  at  Philadelphia  on  the  3d  of 
May,  modified  the  ftatutes  of  their  order. 
I  hat  the  reader  may  be  enabled  to  judge  of 

thefe 


(1)  This  fpeech  would  have  been  here  printed  at 
length,  as  it  is  in  the  original,  if  the  tranflator  could 
have  procured  a  copy  of  it. 
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thefe  modifications,  the  ftatutes  are  here  printed 
as  they  were  originally,  and  as  they  have  fince 
been  altered. 

The  instrument  of  association  of  the  CIN¬ 
CINNATI. 

‘  IT  having  pleafed  the  fupreme  governor  of 
«  the  univerfe,  in  the  difpofidon  of  human 
«  affairs,  to  caufe  the  reparation  of  the  colonies 

<  of  North  America  from  the  domination  of 
£  Great-Britain,  and,  after  a  bloody  conflidl  of 

<  eight  years,  to  eftablifh  them  free,  fovereign, 

<  and  independent  dates,  connected  by  alliances 
‘  founded  on  reciprocal  advantage  with  fome 
‘  of  the  great  princes  and  powers  of  the  earth  : 

£  To  perpetuate  therefore,  as  well  the  re- 

<  membrance  of  this  great  event,  as  the  mutual 

<  friendfhips,  which  have  been  formed  under  the 
£  preffure  of  common  danger,  and  in  many  in- 
«  dances  cemented  by  the  blood  of  the  parties, 
c  the  officers  of  the  American  army  do  hereby 
‘  in  the  mod  folemn  manner  affociate,  con- 
c  dilute,  and  combine  themfelves  into  one  fo- 
£  eiety  of  friends,  to  endure  as  long  as  they  fhall 

<  endure,  or  any  of  their  elded  male  poderity, 

I  *  and 
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and  in  failure  thereof,  the  collateral  branches, 
who  may  be  judged  worthy  of  becoming  its 
fupporters  and  members. 


‘  The  officers  of  the  American  army,  having 
generally  been  taken  from  the  citizens  of 
America,  pofTefs  high  veneration  for  the'cha- 


racter  of  that  illuftrious  Roman,  Lucius 
Quin  tins  Cincinnatus ,  and,  being  refolved  to 


Follow  his  example  by  returning  to  their  citi¬ 
zen!]  up,  they  think  they  may  with  propriety 


denominate  themfelves  the  society  of  the 

CINCINNATI. 


c  The  following  principles  fhall  be  immu¬ 
table,  and  form  me  bafis  of  the  fociety  of  the 

Cincinnati. 


<  An  incelTant  attention  to  preferve  ;n violate 
thole  exalted  rights  and  liberties  of  human 
nature,  for  which  they  have  fought  and  bled. 


and  without  which  the  high  rank  of  a  rational 
being  is  a  curfe  inftead  of  a  bleffing. 


c  An  unalterable  determination  to  promote 
and  cherifli  between  the  refbedlive  dates 

L 

chat  union  and  national  honour,  fo  effentially 
necefiary  to  their  happinefs,  and  the  future 
dignity  of  the  American  empire. 


<  To  render  permanent  the  cordial  affeftion 

<  fubfifting  among  the  officers.  This  fpirit  will 

<  dictate  brotherly  kindnefs  in  all  things,  and 

<  particularly  extend  to  the  moft  fubftantial 

<  a6ts  of  beneficence,  according  to  the  ability 
t  of  the  fociety,  towards  thofe  officers  and  their 
1  families,  who  unfortunately  may  be  under  the 
‘  neceffity  of  receiving  it. 

<  The  general  fociety  will,  for  the  fake  of 
‘  frequent  communications,  be  divided  into 

ftate  focieties,  and  thofe  again  into  luch  dif- 

<  t rifts  as  {hall  be  direfted  by  the  ftate  focieties. - 

‘  The  focieties  of  the  diftrifts  to  meet  as 
i  often  as  Ihall  be  agreed  upon  oy  the  ft  ate 
‘  focieties  j  thofe  of  the  ftate,  on  the  fourth  day 

<  of  July,  annually,  or  oftener,  if  they  ihould 
e  find  it  expedient ;  and  the  general  iociety  on 
‘  the  firft  Monday  in  May,  annually,  fo  long  as 

<  they  ihall  deem  it  neceffary  ;  and  afterwards, 
‘  at  leaft  once  in  three  years.  At  each  meet- 
‘  ing  the  principles  of  the  inftitution  will  be 
c  fully  confidered,  and  the  beft  meafures  to 
c  promote  them  adopted. 

c  The  ftate  focieties  will  confift  of  all  the 
e  members  refiding  in  each  ftate  refpeftively ; 

1  a  ‘  and 
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and  any  member  removing  from  one  ftate  to 
another,  is  to  be  confidered,  in  all  refpects, 
as  belonging  to  the  fociety  of  the  ftate  in 
c  which  he  fhall  actually  refide. 

c  1  he  ftate  focieties  to  have  a  prefident, 
c  vice-prefident,  fecretary,  treafurer,  and  ai- 
fiftant-treafurer,  to  be  chofen  annually,  by  a 
f  majority  of  votes,  at  the  ftate  meeting. 

c  Each  ftate  meeting  fhall  write  annually,  or 
c  cftener  if  neceftary,  a  circular  letter  to  the 
c  other  ftate  focieties,  noting  whatever  they 

*  may  think  worthy  of  obfervation,  refpefliing 
c  the  good  of  the  fociety,  or  the  general  union 
c  of  the  ftates,  and  giving  information  of  the 
c  officers  chofen  for  the  current  year.  Copies 

*  of  thefe  letters  fhall  be  regularly  tranfmitted 
c  to  the  fecretary-general  of  the  fociety,  who 
c  will  record  them  in  a  book  to  be  affigned  for 
c  that  purpole. 

c  The  ftate  fociety  will  regulate  every  thing 
c  refpectmg  itfelf  and  the  focieties  of  its  dif- 
‘  tricts,  confident  with  the  general  maxims  of 
c  the  Cincinnati ,  judge  oi  the  qualifications  of 
4  the  members  who  may  bepropofed,  and  expel 
c  any  member,  who,  by  a  conduct  inconfiftent 

c  with 


I 
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«  with  a  gentleman  and  a  man  of  honour,  or  by 

*  an  oppofition  to  the  interefts  of  the  commu- 

*  nity  in  general,  or  the  fociety  in  particular, 
‘  may  render  himfelf  unworthy  to  continue  a 

*  member. 

f  In  order  to  form  funds  which  may  be  re~ 

*  fpedable  and  affift  the  unfortunate,  each 
c  officer  lhall  deliver  to  the  treafurer  of  the 
c  ftate  fociety  one  month’s  pay,  which  fhall 
1  remain  for  ever  to  the  ufe  of  the  ftate  fo- 
c  ciety,  the  intereft  only  of  which,  if  neceffary, 
c  to  be  appropriated  to  the  relief  of  the  unfor- 
f  tun  ate. 

c  Donations  may  be  made  by  perfons  not  of 
c  the  fociety,  and  by  members  of  the  lociety, 

*  for  the  exprefs  purpofe  of  forming  permanent 
f  funds  for  the  ufe  of  the  ftate  fociety,  and  the 
c  intereft  of  thefe  donations  appropriated  in 
‘  the  fame  manner  as  that  of  the  month’s  pay. 

‘  Monies,  at  the  pleafure  of  each  member, 
c  may  be  fubfcribed  in  the  focieties  of  the  dif- 
c  trift,  or  the  ftate  focieties,  for  the  relief  of  the 
c  unfortunate  members,  or  their  widows  and 
c  orphans,  to  be  appropriated  by  the  ftate 
‘  fociety  only. 


c  The 
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*  The  meeting  of  the  general  fociety  (hall 
c  confift  of  its  officers,  and  a  representation 
c  from  each  ftate  fociety,  in  number  not  ex- 
c  ceeding  five,  whofe  expences  fhall  be  borne 
c  by  their  refpe&ive  ftate  focieties. 

c  In  the  general  meeting,  the  prefident,  vice- 
€  prefident,  fecretary,  affiftant-fecretary,  trea- 
c  furer,  and  affiftant-treafurer-generals,  fhall  be 
<  chofen  to  ferve  until  the  next  meeting. 

o 

4  1  he  circular  letters  which  have  been  writ- 
c  ten  by  the  refpeftive  ftate  focieties  to  each 
c  other,  and  their  particular  laws,  fhall  be  read 
4  and  confidered,  and  all  meafures  concerted 
c  which  may  conduce  to  the  general  intend- 
r  ment  of  the  focietv. 

c  It  is  probable,  that  fomeperfons  may  make 
k'  donations  to  the  general  fociety,  for  tide  pur- 

*  pofe  of  eftablifhing  funds  for  the  further 
c  comfort  of  the  unfortunate;  in  which  cafe, 
4  fuch  donations  muft  be  placed  in  the  hands 
c  of  the  treafd re r- general,  the  intereft  only  of 
c  which  to  be  difpofed  of,  if  neceflary,  by  the 
c  general  meeting. 

(  Alfo  the  officers  of  the  American  army,  as 

*  well  thofe  who  have  refigned  with  honour, 

c  after 
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^  after  three  years  fervice  in  the  capacity  of 
‘  officers*  or  who  have  been  deranged  by  the 
c  refolution  of  congrefs  upon  the  feveral  re- 
c  forms  of  the  army,  as  thofe  who  fhall  have 
c  continued  to  the  end  of  the  war,  have  the 
c  right  to  become  parties  in  this  inftitution ; 
c  provided  that  they  fubfcribe  one  month’s 
‘  pay,  and  fign  their  names  to  the  general 
c  rules  in  their  refpe£tive  date  focieties ;  thofe 
c  who  are  prefent  with  the  army,  immediately  ; 
6  and  others,  within  fix  months  after  the  army 
c  fhall  be  difbanded,  extraordinary  cafes  ex- 
c  cepted.  The  rank,  time  of  fervice*  refolu- 
6  tion  of  congrefs  by  which  any  have  been  de- 
c  ranged,  and  place  of  refidence,  mud  be  added 
c  to  each  name  :  and  as  a  teftimony  of  affeftion 
c  to  the  memory  and  offspring  of  fuch  officers 
‘  as  have  died  in  the  fervice,  their  eldeft  male 
c  branches  fhall  have  the  fame  right  of  be- 
c  coming  members  as  the  children  of  the  aftual 
fc  members  of  the  fociety. 

'Thofe  officers  who  are  foreigners,  not  re- 
c  fident  in  any  of  the  dates,  will  have  their 
c  names  enrolled  by  the  kcretary-general,  and 
c  are  to  be  confideredas  members  in  the  focieties 
c  ot  any  or  the  dates,  in  which  they  may  happen 
c  to  be. 

c  And 


i 
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f  And  as  there  are,  and  wilJ  at  all  times  be, 
c  men  in  the  refpeftive  Hates,  eminent  for 
c  their  abilities  and  patriotifm,  whofe  views 
c  may  be  direfted  to  the  fame  laudable  objects 
f  with  thofe  of  the  Cincinnati ,  it  fhall  be  a  rule 
c  to  admit  fuch  characters  as  honorary  members 
*  of  the  fociety  for  their  own  lives  only,  Pro- 
‘  vided  always,  that  the  number  of  honorary 
(  members  in  each  Hate,  does  not  exceed  a 
c  ratio  of  one  to  four  of  the  officers  or  their 
c  descendants. 

c  Each  Hate  fociety  fhall  obtain  a  lift  of  its 
6  members;  and  at  the  firft  annual  meeting  the 
i  Hare  fecretary  fhall  have,  engrolfed  on  parch- 
c  ment,  two  copies  of  the  inftitution  of  the 
c  fociety,  which  every  member  prefen t  fhall 
c  fign  ;  and  the  fecretary  fhall  endeavour  to 
c  procure  the  fignature  of  every  ablent  mem-* 
c  ber  :  one  of  thefe  lifts  to  be  tranfmitted  to 
c  the  fecretary-general,  to  be  kept  in  the  ar- 
<  chives  of  the  fociety,  and  the  other  to  remain 
f  in  the  hands  of  the  Hate  fecretary. 

c  From  the  Hate  lifts  the  fecretary- general 
c  mult  make  out,  at  the  firft  general  meeting, 
f  a  complete  lift  of  the  whole  fociety,  a  copy 
‘  of  which  he  will  furnifh  each  irate  fecretary. 

‘  The 
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c  The  fociety  fhall  have  an  order  by  which  its 
<  members  fnail  be  known  and  diftinguifhed  ; 
c  which  fhall  be  a  medal  of  gold,  of  a  proper 
c  fize  to  receive  the  emblems,  and  fufpended 
c  by  a  deep-blue  ribbon,  two  inches  wide,  edged 
c  with  white,  defcriptive  of  the  union  of  Ame- 
c  rica  and  France,  viz. 

c  The  principal  figure  to  be  Cincinnatus ,  three 
‘  fenators  prefenting  him  with  a  fword  and 
c  other  military  enfigns:  on  a  field  in  the  back 
6  mound  his  wife  (landing  at  the  door  of  their 
c  cottage  ;  near  it  a  plough  and  other  inftruments 
c  ofhufbandry.  Round  the  whole,  omnia  reliquit 
c  fervare  rempublicam  (x).  On  the  reverfe,  the 
f  fun  rifing,  a  city  with  open  gates,  and  veffels 
c  entering  the  port ;  fame  crowning  Cincinnatus 
c  with  a  wreath,  infcribed,  virtutis  premium. 
f  Below,  hands  joining,  fupporting  a  heart; 
f  with  the  motto,  ejlo  perpetua .  Round  the 
c  whole,  focietas  Cincinnatorum,  inftituta  A.  D. 

‘  1783- 

*  The 

(1)  cl  ’he  Cincinnati  need  not  be  ajhamcd  of  their  ignorance 
of  the  learned  languages  ;  on  the  contrary  they  may  'well  pride 
t he mf elves  on  the  contempt  of  a  knowledge  which  has  fo  little 
availed  the  inafters  of  it  (parnm  placcbat  eas  dii'cere  quippe 
qua?  ad  virtutem  dodoribus  nihil  profuerunt.)  Nothing  but 
their  affecting  the  ufe  of  thofe  languages  can  render  their  ignorance 
ridiculous. 


i 
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% 

*  The  fociety,  deeply  imprefled  with  a  fenfe 

*  or  the  general  affiftance  this  country  has  re- 
c  ceived  from  France,  and  defirous  of  perpetua- 
c  ting  the  friendihips,  which  have  been  formed, 
c  and  fo  happily  fubfifted,  between  the  officers 
f  of  the  allied  forces,  in  the  profecution  of  the 
c  war,  direft  that  the  prefident-general  tranf- 
c  mit,  as  foon  as  may  be,  to  each  of  the  cha- 
c  rafters  hereafter  mentioned,  a  medal  contain- 
c  ing  the  order  of  the  fociety 

c  Done  at  Annapolis  the  21ft  of  Novemoer 

*  in  the  year  1783.’ 

Signed  by  the  commander  in  chief,  the  general 
officers,  and  delegates  of  the  feveral  regi¬ 
ments  and  corps  of  the  army. 


The  institution  of  the  society  of  the  CIN¬ 
CINNATI,  as  altered  and  amended  at  their 
firft  general  meeting . 

f  I  T  having  pleafed  the  fupreme  governor 
c  of  the  univerfe  to  give  fuccefs  to  the  arms 
c  of  our  country,  and  to  eftablifh  the  united 
c  dates  free  and  independent  :  therefore,  grate- 
c  fully  to  commemorate  this  event,™ to  incul- 

f  cate 
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c  cate  to  the  hteft  ages  the  duty  of  laying 
c  down  in  peace,  arms  affumed  for  public  de~ 
c  fence,  by  forming  an  inftitution  which  re- 
c  cognizes  that  moft  important  principle, — to 
4  continue  the  mutual  friendfhips  which  com- 
c  rnenced  under  the  preffure  of  common  danger 
c  and  to  effeduate  the  ads  of  beneficence,  die- 
4  tated  by  the  fpirit  of  brotherly  kindnefs,  to- 
4  wards  thofe  officers  and  their  families,  who 
4  unfortunately  may  be  under  the  neceffity  of 
4  receiving  them  3  the  officers  of  the  American 
c  army  do  hereby  conftitute  themfelves  into 
t  A  fociety  of  friends :  and,  poffeffing  the 

*  higheft  veneration  for  the  charader  of  that 
c  illuftrious  Roman,  Lucius  Quintius  Cincin- 
4  natus ,  denominate  themfelves  the  society 

*  of  the  Cincinnati. 

Sedion  I.  c  The  perfons  who  conftitute  this 
4  lociety,  are  ali  the  commiftioned  and  brevet 
4  officers  of  the  army  and  navy  of  the  united 
4  ftates,  who  have  ferved  three  years,  and  who 
4  lefc  the  fervice  with  reputation;  all  officers 
4  who  were  in  adual  fervice  at  the  conclufion 
4  of  the  war;  all  the  principal  ftaff  officers  of 
4  the  continental  army  ;  and  the  officers  who 
4  have  been  deranged  by  the  feveral  refolutions 
4  of  congrefs,  upon  the  different  reforms  of  the 
4  army. 


Sed.  IL 
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Se£t.  II.  c  There  are  alfo  admitted  into  this 
c  fociety,  the  late  and  prefent  miniHers  of  his 
f  mod  Chriflian  majefly  to  the  united  Hates ; 
c  all  the  generals  and  colonels  of  regiments  and 
c  legions  of  the  land  forces ;  all  the  admirals 
f  and  captains  of  the  navy,  ranking  as  colonels, 
*  who  have  cooperated  with  the  armies  of  the 
f  united  Hates  in  their  exertions  for  liberty* 
c  and  fuch  other  perfons  as  have  been  admitted 
c  by  the  refpeclive  Hate-meetings* 

Se£t.  III.  c  The  fociety  fhali  have  a  prefix 
c  dent,  vice-prefident,  fecretary,  and  affiHant 

c  fecretarv. 

0 

Se£t.  IV.  ‘  There  Hi  all  be  a  meeting  of  the 
c  fociety,  at  leaH  once  in  three  years  on  the 
c  firlt  Monday  in  May,  at  fuch  place  as  the 
c  prefident  fhali  appoint. 

c  The  laid  meeting  fhali  confiH  of  the  afore - 
c  faid  officers  (whofe  expences  fhali  be  equally 
c  borne  by  the  Hate  funds)  and  a  reprefenta- 
c  tion  from  each  Hate. 

c  The  bufinefs  of  this  general  meeting  fhali 
<  be, — to  regulate  the  diHribution  of  furplus 
c  funds  to  appoint  officers  for  the  enfuing 

c  term, 
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4  term, — and  to  conform  the  bye-laws  of  ftate- 
4  meetings  to  the  general  objefts  of  the  inftitu- 
4  tion. 

Se<5t.  V.  4  The  fociety  fiiall  be  divided  into. 
‘  ftate-meetings :  each  meeting  fhall  have  a 
4  prefident,  vice-prefident,  fecretary  and  trea- 
(  furer,  refpedively  to  be  chofen  by  a  majority 
4  of  votes  annually. 

\ 

Sedl.  VI.  4  The  ftate-meetings  fhall  be  on 
4  the  anniverfary  of  independence.  They  fhall 
4  concert  fuch  meafures  as  may  conduce  to  the 
4  benevolent  purpofes  of  the  fociety  ;  and  the 
leveral  ftate-meetings  fhall,  at  fuitable  periods, 

‘  make  application  to  their  refpe&ive  legiila- 
4  tures  for  grants  of  charters. 

Seft.  VII.  4  Any  member  removing  from 
4  one  ftate  to  another,  is  to  be  confidered,  in 
ail  iCipects,  as  belonging  to  the  meeting  of 
4  the  ftate  in  which  he  fhall  aftuaily  reftde. 

Seft.  VIII.  4  The  ftate-meeting  fhall  judge 
*'  of  the  qualification  of  its  members,  admonifh, 
ana  (if  necefiary)  expel  any  ons  who  may 
4  conduft  himfelf  unworthily. 


K 


Seft.  IX. 
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Sect.  IX.  ‘  The  fecretary  of  each  ftate- 
c  meeting  ihall  regifter  the  names  of  the  mem- 
c  bers  relident  in  each  ftate,  and  tranfmit  a 
«  copy  thereof  to  the  fecretary  of  the  fociety. 

Seft.  X.  £  In  order  to  form  funds  for  the  re- 

<  lief  of  unfortunate  members,  their  widows 

*  and  orphans,  each  officer  Ihall  deliver  to  the 
‘  treafurer  of  the  ftate-meeting,  one  month’s 

*  pay. 

Sed.  XI.  ‘  No  donation  Ihall  be  received 
«  but  from  the  citizens  of  the  united  ftates. 

Sea  XII.  £  The  funds  of  each  ftate-meeting 

<  fnall  be  loaned  to  the  ftate,  by  permiffion  of 
t  £he  legillature,  and  the  intereft  only,  annually 

<  to  be  applied  for  the  purpofes  of  the  fociety  ; 
C  and,  if,*  in  procefs  of  time,  difficulties  ffiould 

<  occur  in  executing  the  intentions  of  this  fo- 
(  ciety,  the  legillatures  ot  the  feveral  ftates  fhall 
4  be  entitled  to  make  fuch  equitable  difpofi- 

*  tion  as  may  be  molt  correfpondent  with  the 

*  original  defign  of  the  inftitution. 

Seft.  XIII.  ‘  The  fubjeas  of  his  molt 
«  Chriftian  majefty,  members  of  this  fociety, 

*  may  hold  meetings  at  their  pleafure,  and 

‘  form 
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c  form  regulations  for  their  police,  conformable 
c  to  the  objects  of  the  inftitution,  and  to  the 
c  fpirit  of  their  government. 

Se£t.  XIV.  c  Thefociety  fhall  h  ave  an  order ; 
c  which  fhall  be  a  bald  eagle  of  gold,  bearing  on 
c  its  bread  the  emblems  hereafter  defcribed  ( i ), 
c  fufpended  by  a  deep  blue  ribbon  edged  with 
‘  white,  defcriptive  of  the  union  of  America 
c  and  France  (2).  , 


( 1 )  They  are  exa&ly  the  fame  as  are  defcribed  in  the  hdl 
inftrument  of  aifociation. 

(2  )  Moil  of  the  obfervations  which  thefe  new  regulations 
fuggeft,  will  be  found  in  the  comment  which  I  have  taken 
the  liberty  to  make  upon  the  circular  letter,  figned  by 
General  Wafhington. 


K  a 


C  I  R- 
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CIRCULAR  LETTER, 

Jlddreffed  to  the  ftate  focieties  of  the  Cincinnati* 
by  the  general  meeting  convened  at  Philadelphia  on 
the  3d  of  May  1784,  and  figned  by  General 
Wafhington  as  prefident  of  the  order . 

(  Gentlemen, 

*  \V  E,  the  delegates  of  the  Cincinnati ,  after 

*  the  moft  mature  and  deliberate  difcuffion  of 
c  the  principles  and  objedls  of  our  fociety, 
‘  have  thought  proper  to  recommend  that  the 
‘  inclofed  inftitution  of  the  fociety  of  the  Cin- 
1  cinnatiy  as  altered  and  amended  at  their  firft 

*  meeting,  ftiould  be  adopted  by  your  ftate 
£  fociety. 

‘  In  order  that  our  condu£t  on  this  occafion 

<  may  ftand  approved  in  the  eyes  of  the  world; 
c  that  we  may  not  incur  the  imputation  of  ob- 

<  ftinacy  on  the  one  hand,  or  levity  on  the 

<  other  (i)>  and  that  you  may  be  induced 

c  more 


(1)  It  is  an  unpleafant  dilemma  for  the  per fons  with 
whom  Wafhington  is  aflociated,  and  over  whom  he  is  pre¬ 
fident,  to  And  thernfelves  avowedly  prefled  between  the 

reproach  of  objfinacy  on  thi  one  hand>  and  of  levity  Qn  the 

ether 


r 
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c  more  chearfully  to  comply  'with  our  recoin- 
f  mendation,  we  be<?  leave  to  communicate 
f  the  reafons  on  which  we  have  adted. 

c  Previous  to  our  laying  them  before  you,  we 
c  hold  it  a  duty  to  ourfelves  and  to  our  fellow- 
€  citizens  to  declare,  and  we  call  heaven  to 
c  witnefs  the  veracity  of  our  declaration  (2), 

*  that,  in  our  whole  agency  on  the  fubjedt,  we 

(  have  been  adtuated  by  the  pureft  principles.  - 
c  Notwithstanding  we  are  thus  confcious  for 
€  ourfelves  of  the  redtitude  of  our  intentions  in 

*  inftituting  or  becoming  members  of  this 

K  3  frater- 


other :  the  reproach  of  levity  might  one  way  have  been 
avoided,  by  doing  nothing  without  the  authority  and  fanc- 
tion  of  government ;  as  to  their  objlinacy ,  it  would  become 
rebellion  after  the  legiflature  had  declared  its  will. 

(2)  Honour  the  gods  and  respect  oaths*  was 
the  firft  precept  of  the  ancients.  True  refpe£l  for  oaths 
is  to  ablfain  from  the  ufe  of  them  ;  for  the  fureft  way  not  to 
abufe  is  not  to  ufe  them.  A  republic  is  loll  when  oaths 
ceafe  to  be  the  grand  myftery  of  its  politics  f. 

*  ¥La)  atfiu  opxoy. 

-j-  The  emperor  Maximin  ufed  to  call  oaths,  the  grand  myftery  of  the 
Roman  republic ,  P crzufov  fivtfpiov.  Herodian .  /,  8. 


I 
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*  fraternity  (3) ;  and  notwithftanding  we  are 
c  confident  the  higheft  evidence  can  be  pra- 
c  duced  from  your  paft,  and  will  be  given  by 
f  your  future  behaviour,  that  you  could  not 
f  have  been  influenced  by  any  other  motives 

f  than 


(3)  The  expreffion  is  remarkable.  The  Cincinnati  are 
then  by  their  own  confeffion  a  military  fraternity; 
but  what  were  the  knights  templars,  the  knights  of  St. 
John  of  Jerufalem,  thofe  of  the  Teutonic  order,  and  thofe  of 
St.  Lazarus,  but  fraternities  ?  And  are  fuch  frater¬ 
nities  a  very  republican  acquijition  ?  The  congrefs  thinks 
otherwife,  fmce  it  would  not  permit  any  of  the  American 
officers  to  be  admitted  into  the  order  of  divine  providence  *. 
It  thinks  otherwife,  fince  the  plan  of  a  provincial  govern¬ 
ment  propofed  for  the  ten  new  Hates,  and  afterwards  adopted 
and  paffed  into  a  law,  contains  the  following  article  : 

“  The 

*  Refolution  of  congrefs  of  the  5th  of  January  1784.  Upon  the  re¬ 
port  of  the  committee  to  whom  had  been  referred  a  letter  from  the  com¬ 
mander  in  chief,  dated  the  2.8th  of  Auguft,  containing  a  propofal  on  the 
part  of  the  fecretary  of  the  Polilh  order  of  divine  providence,  that  the 
congrefs  fhould  nominate  a  certain  number  of  perfons  proper  to  be  created 
knights  of  that  order,  resolved  ;  “  That  the  commander  in  chief  be 
“  defired  to  inform  the  Chevalier  Jean  de  Kintz,  fecretary  to  the  order 
of  divine  providence,  that  the  congrefs  is  fenhble  of  the  attention  of 
<(  that  order  in  propofing  the  nomination  of  a  certain  number  of  perfons 
proper  to  be  created  knights  of  divine  providence  5  but  that  the  congrefs 
<<  cannot  confiftently  with  the  principles  of  the  confederation  accept  their 

obliging  propofal.” 


/ 
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A 

«  than  thole  of  friendfhip,  patiiotifm,  and  be- 
<  nevolence  (4)  :  vet,  as  the  inftrument  of  our 
«  affociation  was  of  neceffity  drawn  up  in  a  hafty 
c  manner  (5),  at  an  epocha  as  extraordinary  as 

'  ' c  it 


<e  THE  FORMS  OF  THEIR  RESPECTIVE  GOVERNMENTS 
“  SHALL  BE  REPUBLICAN,  AND  NO  PERSON  POSSESS- 

ING  AN  HEREDITARY  TITLE  SHALL  BE  A  CITIZEN 

OF  THESE  STATES.” 

(-].)  Singular  patriotifm  !  by  which  men  feclude  them- 
felves  from  their  country  !  Benevolence — by  which  is  to  be 
underfood protection.  Does  it  then  become  fubje&s  to  pro¬ 
tect  their  fovereign  ? 

(5)  The  inftrument  of  affociation  of  men  fo  diftin- 
o  uifhed,  which  tends  to  raife  a  new  body  in  the  common¬ 
wealth,  was  drawn  up  in  a  hafty  manner  l  Why  that  pre¬ 
cipitancy.?  The  ft^tes  of  Maffachufetts  and  Pcnnfylvania, 
in  the  memorable  preambles  to  their  conftitutions,  fC  ac“ 
<<  knowledge  the  goodnefs  of  the  great  legiflator  of  the 
<<  univerfe  in  affording  them,  in  the  courfe  of  his  pro- 
cc  vidence,  an  opportunity,  deliberately  and  peaceably, 
i:  without  fraud,  violence,  or  furprife,  of  entering  into 
<c  an  original,  explicit,  and  folemn  compafl  with  each 
“  other,  and  of  forming  a  new  conftitution  of  civil  go- 
(<  vernment  for  themfelves  and  their  poneiity.  To 
violate  thofe  conftitutional  laws,  which  were  made  deli¬ 
berately  >  and  without  furprife ,  by  the  inftrument  of  an 
unccnftitutionai  affociation,  drawn  up  in  a  hafy  ?r.anner , 
what  is  it  but  to  infult  that  goodnefs  of  the  great  legiflator 

tf  the  univerfe  ? 


**  v<'  'J '  jjf.  VftpTpP'  .7-^? 
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it  will  be  memorable  in  the  annals  of  man¬ 
kind— when  the  mind,  agitated  by  a  variety 
of  emotions,  was  not  at  liberty  to  attend  (6) 
minutely  to  every  circumftance  which  re- 
fpefred  our  focial  connection,  or  to  digeftour 
laeas  into  fo  correct  a  form  as  could  have 
been  wifhed ;  as  the  original  inftitution  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  opinion  of  many  refpe&able 
characters  to  have  comprehended  obje&s 
w/nch  are  deemed  incompatible  with  the 
genius  and  fpirit  of  the  confederation  ;  and  as 
in  this  cafe  it  would  eventually  fruftrate  our 
purpofcs,  and  be  productive  of  confequences 
vvnich  we  had  not  forefeen  , — therefore,  to 
remove  every  caufe  of  inquietude,  to  anni¬ 
hilate  every  fource  of  jealoufy  (7),  to  defig- 
nate  explicitly  the  ground  on  which  we  wifh 
to  fraud,  and  to  give  one  more  proof  that 

c  the 


.  (6)  Was  then  t]ie  Inftitution  of  an  illegal  and  uncon- 
ftitutional  order  of  knighthood  a  matter  fo  urgent,  as  to 
render  it  impofiible  to  wait  till  men  might  be  at  liberty 
to  attend  to  the  confequences  of  fuch  a  project  ? 


v?)  If  you  would  annihilate  every  source  of  jea¬ 
lousy,  throw  away  your  medals,  and  tear  into  pieces  your 
ijiftrument  of  aiTociation. 


.  ..  .... ..  . 

. 
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•  fc 

f  the  late  officers  of  the  American  army  have  a 
c  claim  to  be  reckoned  among  the  moil  faith- 
c  ful  citizens,  we  have  agreed  that  the  following 
f  material  alterations  and  amendments  fhould 
*  take  place  :  that  the  hereditary  fucceffion 
c  fhould  be  abolifhed — that  all  interference 
c  with  political  fubjects  fhould  be  done  away, — - 
c  and  that  the  funds  fhould  be  placed  under  the 
‘  immediate  cognifance  of  the  feveral  lepifla- 
c  tures,  who  lhould  alfo  be  requeued  to  grant 
€  charters  (8)  for  more  effedtually  carrying  our 
c  humane  defigns  into  execution  (9). 

c  In 


(8)  Why  charters  ?  only  one  charter  is  necefTary  in 
a  country,  and  efpecialiy  in  a  republic  ;  the  charter  of 
general  afibciation  ;  the  pacta  conventa  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  If  charters  be  granted,  a  corporation  is  edablifhed, 
and  a  military  corporation  !  If  charters  be  granted,  a  dif- 
tindt  body  is  engrafted  into  the  date,  and  fome  kind  of 
inheritance,  or,  at  lead,  a  perpetuity  will  infallibly 
follow.  Charters  have  been  granted  in  Europe  to  monks, 
whofe  privileges,  though  dri&lv  forbidden  to  be  defcendi- 
ble,  failed  not  to  become  perpetual. 

(9)  No  charters  are  necefTary  to  exercife  charity: 

none  but  what  every  man  has  received  from  nature.  No 
body  of  men  has  a  right  to  arrogate  to  itfelf  the  difpen- 
fation  of  the  public  bounty.  *  , 


f  In  giving  our  reafons  for  the  alteration  of 
€  the  firft  article  we  muft  afk  your  indulgence 
c  while  we  recall  your  attention  to  the  original 
•  occafion  which  induced  us  to  form  ourfelves 
c  into  a  fociety  of  friends.  Having  lived  in 
€  the  ftriftefi:  habits  of  amity  ( i o)  through  the 
c  various  ftages ofa  war,  unparallelled  in  many  of 
f  its  circumftances  ;  having  feen  the  objefts  for 
c  which  we  contended,  happily  attained  -s  in  the 
c  moment  of  triumph  and  reparation,  when  we 
‘  were  about  to  aft  the  laft  pleafing  melancholy 
<  fcene  in  our  military  drama, —pleafing,  be- 
c  caufe  we  were  to  leave  our  country  poffeffed 
c  of  independence  and  peace — melancholy,  be- 
4  caufe  we  were  to  part,  perhaps  never  to  meet 
c  again  ;  while  every  bread:  was  penetrated  with 
4  feelings  which  can  be  more  eafily  conceived 
c  than  defcribed  ;  while  every  little  aft  of  ten- 
4  dernefs  recurred  frelh  to  the  recolleftion,  it 

6  was 


(io)  Amity  among  ten  thoufand  men  ! .  .  .Officers  who 
have  fought  valiantly  in  the  fame  caufe,  in  the  fame  army, 
in  the  fame  regiment,  conceive  efteem,  regard,  often 
refpedt,  and  fometimes  even  veneration  for  one  another, 
where  fignal  talents  have  been  exerted,  or  blood  has  been 
nobly  fhed  .  ,  .  *  .  friendship  is  not  to  be  purchafed  at 
fo  low  a  rate  ! 
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(  was  impoflible  not  to  wifh  our  friendfhips 
c  fhould  be  continued ;  it  was  extremely  natu- 

<  ral  to  defire  they  might  be  perpetuated  by 

<  our  pofterity  to  the  remoteft  ages  (i  i).  With 
‘  thefe  impreffions,  and  with  iuch  ientiments, 
c  we  candidly  confefs  we  figned  the  inftitution. 

<  _We  know  our  motives  were  irreproachable. 

<  —But,  finding  it  apprehended  by  many  of 
‘  our  countrymen,  that  this  would  be  drawing 

<  an  unjuftifiable  line  of  difcrimination  between 

<  our  defcendants  and  the  reft  of  the  community, 

<  and  averfe  to  the  creation  of  unnecefFary  and 
f  unpleafing  diftin£tions,  we  could  not  hefitate 

<  to  relinquifh every  thing  (12)  but  our  perfonal 

‘  friend- 


(11)  An  order,  a  corporation,  an  inftitution  of  knight- 

hood,  TO  TRANSMIT  FRIENDSHIP,  TO  PERPETUATE 

A  friendship  among  ten  thoufand  men,  and  their 
pofterity  ! 

(12)  Why  then  not  relinquifh  your  medals  and  your  rib¬ 
bands  ?  Why  demand  charters  ?  If  the  Cincinnati  be  fuf- 
fered  to  fubfift,  it  will  be  impoftible  to  prevent  their  be¬ 
coming  hereditary,  even  though  they  ihould  for  ever 
renounce  (as  they  now  pretend  to  do)  that  branch  of 
their  inftitution.  Nobility,  I  have  already  obferved, 
dwells  in  opinion.  Every  family  will  preferve  the  eagle 

of  the  Cincinnati  their  anceftor ;  they  will  refufe  to  marry 

into 


f 
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f  friendftiipSj  of  which"  we  cannot  be  divefted; 

and  thole  a£ts  of  beneficence  which  it  is  our 
c  intention  fliould  flow  from  them.  With  views 
equally  pure  and  dmntereftedj  we  propofed 
to  ufe  our  collective  influence  in  fupport  of 
that  government  (13),  and  in  confirmation  of 

‘  that 


Into  ramifies,  which  cannot  boait  a  fimilar  title  of  nobi¬ 
lity.  So  that  not  only  the  order  ought  to  be  defiroyed, 
but  the  members  or  it  owe  to  their  country  the  facrifice  of 
the  very  medals  which  they  wear.  They  ought  to  be 
brougnt  in  to  the  public  treafury,  to  be  melted  down,  and 
to  be  applied,  as  far  as  they  will  extend,  in  payment  of 
the  debt  due  to  the  army.  That  is  the  fpecies  of  affeaion 
to  which  an  army  is  entitled. 

0 3)  flow  i  a  collective  influence  in  a  common¬ 
wealth,  diflind  from  that  of  the  common-wealth  itfelf ! 
What  mean  you  by  government?  The  magiflrates  chofen 
by  the  people  ?  It  fo,  to  undertake  their  fupport  is  unne¬ 
cessary  :  the  people  will  fupport  them  if  they  do  their 
duty  ;  if  they  negled  it,  they  will  deferve  no  fupport :  in 
no  cafe  ought  they  to  be  fupported  but  by  the  people.  Or 
do  you  mean  that  you  will  fupport  the  flate  ?  which  is,  in¬ 
deed,  very  different  from  the  government.  If  fo,  what  force 
is  or  ought  to  be  fuperior  to  that  of  the  flate  :  and  how  do 
you  diftinguifh  your  power  from  that  of  the  nation  ? — - 
But  it  is  our  province  to  defend  our  country,  becaufe 
tve  are  foldiers. — Admirably  confeffed  !  in  fhort,  you 
are  a  standing  army,  that  which  even  the  nation, 

a  -  once 
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<  that  union,  the  eftablifhment  of  which  has 

<  engaged  io  confiderable  a  part  of  our  lives : 

*  but  learning  from  a  variety  of  information, 

*  that  this  is  deemed  an  officious  and  improper 
c  interference,  and  that  if  we  are  not  charged 

<  with  having  finider  defigns,  yet  we  are  accufed 

<  of  arrogating  too  much,  and  affuming  the 

<  guard ianffiip  of  the  liberties  of  our  country  ; 
c  thus  circumftanced  we  could  not  think  of  op- 
c  pofmg  ourfelvcs  to  the  concurring  opinion  of 
c  our  fellow-citizens,  however  founded  (14),  or 

c  of 


once  your  mother  country,  will  not  tolerate.  The 
Englilh  traops  cannot  become  a  funding  army ,  becaufe 
the  annual  content  of  the  reprefentatives  of  the  people  is 
necefTary  to  renew  it,  and  an  annual  vote  of  their  money 
to  pay  it.  But  your  army  finds  means  to  recruit,  and 
perpetuate  itfelf  independent  of  its  pay. 

(14)  You  could  not  think  of  doing  what  you  believed 
yourselves  to  be.  founded  in  doing  l  In  common¬ 
wealths  favour  is  neither  Blown  nor  received.  Men  there 
fhould  think,  fay,  and  do,  whatever  they  are  founded  in 
faying,  thinking,  or  doing.  Men  may  there  fay  that  the 
laws  are  bad,  but  they  may  not  obftrudl  their  execution. 
You  could  not  then  be  founded  in  oppofing  the  concurring 
opinions  of  your  fellow-citizens,  which  are  reduced  into 
a  law,  though  you  might  point  out  the  changes  which  you 
conceived  necefTary  to  be  made  in  that  law.  If  you  prefume 


. 


\ 
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*  of  giving  anxiety  to  thofe  whole  happinel's  it  is 
'■  our  intereft  and  duty  to  promote. 

£  We  come  next  to  fpeak  of  the  charitable 

\ 

part  of  our  inflitucion,  which  we  eHeem  the 
baits  ot  it.  By  placing  your  fund  irt  the 
‘  hands  of  the  legillature  of  your  date,  and 

*  letting  them  lee  the  application  is  to  the  belt 

*  purpofes,  you  will  demonftrate  the  integrity 

*  of  your  actions,  as  well  as  the  reftitude  of 
‘  your  principles  (15).  And  having  convinced 
‘  them  your  intentions  are  only  of  a  friendly 
‘  and  benevolent  nature,  we  are  induced  tobe- 
‘  lieve  they  will  patronife  a  defign  which  they 
‘  cannot  but  approve,  that  they  will  fofter  the 

*  good  difpofitions,  and  encourage  the  benefi- 
c  cent  afts  of  thofe  who  are  dilpofed  to  make 

c  ufe 


to  think  that  you  would  have  been  fiur.ded  in  proceeding 
farther,  you  confefs  that  you  imagined  yeurfelves  raifed 
by  the  military  power,  with  which  you  were  inverted, 
above  the  laws,  and,  confequently,  that  you  were  be¬ 
come  the  fovereigns  of  your  country  :  but  this  is  what 
you  could  not  mean  to  fay ,  becaufe  you  could  notin  your 
confidences  believe  that  you  were  yet  founded  in  it. 

(15)  Money  is  no  medium  of  demonstration,  though 
it  is  the  means  of  weakening  rertrtance.  God  grant  it 
jr ay  not  yet  be  ufed  as  fuch  in  fo  new  a  common- wealth  ! 
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i  ufe  of  the  mod  effectual  and  mod  unexcep- 
f  tionable  mode  of  relieving  the  diftrefled  :  for 
c  this  purpofe  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  charters 
(  may  be  obtained  (16)  in  confequence  of  the 
c  applications  which  are  diredled  to  be  made* 
c  It  is  alfo  judged  moft  proper  (17)  that  the  ad- 
c  rniffion  of  members  fhould  be  iubmitted  to 
<  the  regulation  of  fuch  charters,  becaufe,  by 
c  thus  afting  in  conformity  to  the  fentiments  of 
c  government,  we  not  only  give  anothei  in- 

c  fiance  of  our  reliance  upon  it  (18)  ;  but  of 

€  our 


(16)  Once  more,  there  can  be  but  one  charter  in  a 
well-governed  Hate— the  conftitution.  Would  you  have 
corporations  ?  In  Europe  there  are  abundance  of  them  ; 
but  they  are  ereded  with  a  view  only  to  mcreafe  the  re¬ 
venue:  with  you  too  money  is  the  objed  held  out  to  your 


government. 

(17)  It  is  judged  most  proper  •  •  •  •  •  Obedience 
to  the  law  is  then  for  the  future,  amongft  republicans,  to 


be  only  a  matter  of  propriety  ! 

(18)  What  means  your  reliance  upon  government ? 
As  an  individual,  each  of  you  has  a  right  to  contribute 
by  his  vote  to  the  control  of  that  government,  u  it  be¬ 
tray  its  truft.  As  a  body,  you  only  owe  it  obedience ; 
.and  in  that  point  of  view  it  was  your  duty  not  to  have 
affociated  but  by  its  authority.  But  how  can  you  refufe 
to  place  your  reliance  on  thofe  on  whom  your  country 

firmly  relies  ? 


f 
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Oiir  dilpofition  to  remove  every  lource  of  uri^ 
eafinefs  refpedling  our  fociety  (19). 

c  We  trull  it  has  not  efcaped  your  attention* 
‘  gentlemen,  that  the  only  objefts  of  which  wc 
are  defirous  to  preferve  the  remembrance  (20)* 
are  of  iuch  a  nature  as  cannot  be  difpleafmg 
to  our  countrymen,  or  unprofitable  to  pofle- 
c  rity  :  we  have  retained  accordingly  thofe  de- 
(  vices  which  recognize  the  manner  of  return- 

*  ing  to  our  citizenfhip  ;  not  as  oftentatious 
marks  of  diicrimination,  but  as  pledges  of 

f  our  friendfhip,  and  emblems  whofe  appear¬ 
ance  will  never  permit  us  to  deviate  from  the 

*  Paths  of  virtue  (21)  :  and  we  prefume,  in  this 

6  place. 


(19)  Your  disposition!  ....  You  adopt,  as  the; 
Maflachufet’s  committee  wifely  fcrefaw,  the  ftyle  which 
is  in  uie  between  monarchs  and  fovereign  powers : 
imperium,  and  confequently  1MPERATOR  in  im» 
pe  rio. 

(20)  Thofe  remembrances  which  you  jufliy  cherifh,  and 
which  nothing  can  obliterate,  ought  to  be  diftinguilhed 
from  ulelefs  and  dangerous  inllitutions,  which  mult  render 
thofe  remembrances  lefs  honourable  to  you. 

(21)  Ribbands  flatter  a  childifli  vanity.  They  are 
tokens  to  call  together  a  faction.  They  have  oftener 
been  the  badges  of  confpiracy,  than  the  fymbols  of  a  vir¬ 
tuous  aflociation.  Such  futile  ornaments  ill  ferve  t© 
attach  a  man  to  virtue  or  to  his  country. 


'  •:  '  '■  ;r 
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*  place,  it  may  not  be  inexpedient  to  inform 


you,  that  thefe  are  confidered  as  the  molt 
endearing  tokens  of  friendfhip,  and  held  in 
the  higheil  eftimation  by  fuch  of  our  allies 
as  have  become  entitled  to  them,  by  having 
contributed  their  perfonal  fervices  to  the 
eftablifhment  of  our  independence  j  that  thefe 


c  gentlemen,  who  are  among  the  firft  in  rank 


e 

c 

€ 

€ 

C 

c 

c 

€ 
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and  reputation,  have  been  permitted  by  their 
fovereign  to  hold  this  grateful  memorial  of 
our  reciprocal  affections  ;  and  that  this  fra¬ 
ternal  intercourfe  is  viewed  by  that  illuftrious 
monarch,  and  other  diftinguilhed  characters, 
as  no  fmall  additional  cement  to  that  har¬ 
mony,  and  reciprocation  of  good  offices, 
which  fo  happily  prevail  between  the  two 
nations  (22). 


(22)  Republicans  may  bear  refpeft  to  kings ;  they  may 
be  penetrated  with  gratitude  towards  them ;  but  they 
ought  at  no  time  to  imitate  what  pafTes  in  monarchies,  or 
to  make  the  opinion  of  a  royal  court  the  motive  of  their 
conduct.  The  country,  from  which  you  fpring,  loaths  the 
bare  idea  of  secret  influence.  And  (hall  her  offspring 
tolerate  the  public  invitation  of  a  foreign  influence  into 
her  very  bofom  ? 


/ 
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e  Having  now  relinquished  whatever  has 
been  found  objectionable  in  our  original  in- 
ftitution ;  having  by  the  deference  thus  paid 
to  the  prevailing  fentiments  of  the  commu- 

i 

nity,  neither,  as  we  conceive,  lefiened  the 
dignity  nor  diminifhed  the  confiftency  of 
character,  which  it  is  our  ambition  to  Sup¬ 
port  in  the  eyes  of  the  prefent,  as  well  as  of 
future  generations  (23)  ;  having  thus  removed 
every  pofiible  objection  to  our  remaining 
connected  as  a  Society,  and  cherifhing  our 
mutual  friendships  to  the  clofe  of  life ;  and 
having,  as  we  flatter  ourfelves,  retained  in  its 
utmoft  latitude,  and  placed  upon  a  more 
certain  and  permanent  foundation,  that  pri¬ 
mary  article  of  our  aifociation  which  refpeCts 
the  unfortunate  $  on  thefe  two  great  ori¬ 
ginal  pillars,  FRIENDSHIP  and  CHARITY  (24), 

c  we 


(23)  Nothing  can  be  better  eflablifhed,  in  the  eyes  of  the 
prefent  as  •well  as  of  all  future  generations ,  than  the  con- 
hderation  and  refpedt  which  are  due  to  Wafhington,  and 
to  the  other  American  foldiers.  Nothing  can  fhake  it,  but 
the  inflitution  of  their  military  fraternity.  But  it  is  to  be 
hoped,  that  the  inflitution  itfelf  will  be  abandoned. 

(24)  Be  good  citizens  before  you  be  friends.  Be 
jusT  before  you  be  charitable. 
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‘  we  reft  our  inftitution ;  and  we  appeal  to 
‘  your  liberality,  patriotifm  and  magnanimity, 
c  to  your  conduct  on  every  other  occafion,  as 
€  well  as  to  the  purity  of  your  intentions  on  the 
‘  prelent,  for  the  ratification  of  our  proceed- 
c  ings.  At  the  fame  time  we  are  happy  in  ex- 
c  preffing  a  full  confidence  in  the  candour, 
c  juftice  and  integrity  of  the  public,  that  the 
‘  inftitution  as  now  altered  and  amended  will 

*  be  perfectly  fatisfaftory  (25),  and  that  a£ts 
‘  of  legiflative  authority  will  foon  be  paffed  to 

*  give  efficacy  to  your  benevolence  (26). 

c  Before  we  conclude  this  addrefs,  permit  us 

*  to  add,  that  the  cultivation  of  that  amity 
‘we  profefs,  and  the  extenfion  of  this  charity, 

‘  we  flatter  ourfelves,  will  be  objeils  of  fuffi- 

*  cient  importance  to  prevent  a  relaxation  in 
‘  the  profecution  of  them — to  diffufe  com- 
‘  fort  and  fupport  to  any  of  our  unfortunate 
‘  companions  who  have  feen  better  days,  and 

L  2  ‘  merited 


(25)  How  can  your  inftitution  be  fatisfaftory  to  th @ 
public ,  from  which  it  feeks  to  diftinguifh  you  ? 

(26)  Do  you  then  threaten  the  legiflative  power  to 
withold  your  benevolence,  unlefs  a#s  be  pafled  in  your 

favour  deftruftive  of  the  original  contra#  of  the  c©&* 
flitution  ? 


m 
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*  merited  a  milder  fate ;  to  wipe  the  tear  from 
‘  the  eye  of  the  widow,  who  muft  have  been 
<  configned,  with  her  helplefs  infants,  to  indi- 
c  gence  and  wretchednefs,  but  for  this  chari- 
c  table  inftitution — to  fuccour  the  fatherlefs— 
€  to  refeue  the  female  orphan  from  deftruo 
£  Xion  (27) — to  enable  the  fon  to  emulate  the 
c  virtues  of  his  father,  will  be  no  unpleafing, 
c  talk:  it  will  communicate  happinefs  to 
c  others  (28),  while  it  increafes  our  own; 
€  it  will  chear  our  folitary  reflexions,  and 
c  foothe  our  lateft  moments. —Let  us  then 

‘  c  pro- 


(27)  Fatal  difeovery !  Already  then  the  moil  virtuous 
of  the  Americans  are  corrupted  to  fuch  a  degree,  that 
amongft  them  poor  orphan  girls  are  expofed  tODESTRUc- 
TIOn!  And  they  themfelves  confefs  it !  Beauty  and  virtue 
are  no  longer,  in  their  eyes,  fufficient  endowments  to  en¬ 
title  them  to  an  honourable  alliance  L  Portions  are  necef- 
fary  1  Ambition  and  avarice  already  govern  their  mar¬ 
riages  l  Honourable  love  begins  to  retire  from  their 
coaiis !  .  .  .  .  The  new  world  is  no  more  1 

(28)  Let  not  tby  left  hand,  fays  the  feripture,  kngw  the 
good  which  thy  right  hand  doeth .  But  the  Cincinnati , 
difplaying  their  blue  ribband,  exclaim,  we  are  they 

WHO  DO  GOOD  TO  ALL  MANKIND,  while  the  Goject 

which  engroftes  the  attention  of  the  republic  is  the  eagle* 
*  bird  never  diftinguilhed  for  its  beneficence. 
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*  profecute  with  ardour  what  we  have  indicated 
€  in  fincerity  ;  let  heaven  and  our  own  con- 
c  fciences  approve  ourconduft;  let  our  actions 
6  be  the  belt  comment  on  our  words  5  and 
‘  let  us  leave  a  lelTon  to  pofleritv,  that  the 

f  GLORY  OF  SOLDIERS  CANNOT  BE  COMPLETED, 

*  WITHOUT  ACTING  WELL  THE  PART  OF  CITI- 
c  ZENS  (29). 

c  Signed  by  order, 

‘  G.  WASHINGTON,  President.’ 


(29)  The  glory  of  foldiers  cannot  he  completed  'without 
ailing  'well  the  part  of  citizens.  Here,  at  length,  we  re¬ 
cognize  Walhington,  and  the  language,  which  becomes 
that  wife  and  noble  benefactor  of  the  world.  After  having 
pleaded  the  caufe  of  his  armed  fraternity,  he  refumes  the 
natural  fentiments  of  affe&ion  which  he  feels  for  their 
elders,  the  national  fraternity. 

1  HE  GLORY  OF  SOLDIERS  CANNOT  BE  COMPLETED 
WITHOUT  ACTING  WELL  THE  PART  OF  CITIZENS. 

May  that  noble  precept  be  tranfmitted  to  pofterity  !  May 
it  be  the  condemnation  of  every  foldier  who  fhali  fancy 
himfelf  at  liberty  to  form  attachments  to  any  other  fociety 
than  his  country  !  Attachments  incompatible  with  his  du¬ 
ties  !  If  ever  there  were  a  man  worthy  to  teach  the  world, 
that  the  nobled  of  rewards  is  the  edeem  of  our  country, 
deferved  and  not  extorted  ;  that  the  brighted  of  orna¬ 
ments  is  virtue,  which  cannot  be  concealed  ;  that  the  mod 
honourable  of  privileges  is  to  be  the  member  of  a  fove- 
reign  „^,  which  it  has  oeen  our  lingular  good  fortune  to 
found  by  our  valour,  and  to  enlighten  by  our  reaion, 
that  man  was  Washington,  J4  - 
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M  O  N  SR  TURGOT, 
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Comptroller  of  the  Finances  in  France, 

T  O 

DOCTOR  PRICE. 
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FROM 


MONSIEUR  TURGOT, 

s 

Comptroller  of  the  Finances  in  France, 


T  O 


DOCTOR  PRICE, 

Dated  at  Paris*  22 d  March  1778. 

DR.  Franklin  has  fent  me.  Sir,  as  from  you* 
the  new  edition  of  your  Olfervations  on  civil  li - 
forty,  &c.  I  have  to  thank  you  doubly;  firft,  for 
the  work  ltlelf,  of  which  I  have  long  known  the 
value,  and  which  upon  its  firft:  publication  I  read 
with  avidity,  notwithftanding  the  multiplicity  of 
bufinefs,  in  which  I  was  engaged  ;  and  in  the 
next  place,  for  your  candour  in  fuppreffing  the 
imputation  of  want  of  addrefs(i),  which  you 

had 


(1)  I  his  relates  to  fome  details  relpediing  1VI.  Turgot’s 
adminiftration,  wnich  are  mentioned  in  Dr.  Price’s 

fecond 
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had  infertedj  among  many  things  much  to  my 
advantage,  in  your  Additional  obfervations.  I 
might  have  deferved  the  imputation,  if  you 
had  meant  no  other  want  of  addrefs  than  that  of 

not 


fecond  freatife  upon  ci<vil  liberty ,  and  upon  the  Amiri  can 
•war  (p.  150,  Sec.)  I11  the  firffc  edition  of  that  work.  Dr. 
Price  had  included  r want  of  addrefs  among  the  caufes  of 
M.  Turgot’s  removal.  That  minifier,  in  an  excellentletter, 
informed  the  virtuous  author  what  were  the  true  caufes  of 
liis  difmiflion.  This  gave  rife  to  a  correfpondence  which 
was  kept  up  till  M.  Turgot’s  death,  and  of  which  this 
letter  forms  a  part. 

It  becomes  the  virtuous  and  the  enlightened  of  every  na¬ 
tion,  to  lament  this  friend  of  humanity,  this  philofopher, 
who  was  great  by  his  knowledge,  great  by  his  genius, 
and  frill  greater  by  his  virtues ;  who,  while  favoured  by 
kings,  reiident  in  courts,  and  engaged  in  bufmefs,  pre- 
ferved  fuch  juft  principles,  fentiments,  and  opinions, 
and  who  was  prevented  from  reftoring  a  kingdom,  the 
faults  or  wifdom  of  which  are  attended  with  confequences 
fo  important  to  the  human  fpecies.  Of  all  thofe  who  have 
ever  held  the  reins, of  government,  Marcus  Aurelius,  per¬ 
haps,  alone  was  worthy  to  have  left  behind  him  fuch  a  * 
work.  Marcus  Aurelius  lived  a  public  blefiing,  and  as 
fuch  he  was,  and  hill  is,  adored  ;  while  Turgot  was  not 
fu  fie  red  in  France  to  continue  for  two  years  a  minifier  1  And 
in  the  prefent  generation,  in  that  generation  which  has 
reaped  the  fruits  of  his  labour  and  of  his  beneficence,  is 
Hill  found  a  multitude  of  his  enemies  and  detradors  l 
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not  being  able  to  difcover  the  fee  ret  fprings  of 
thofe  intrigues,  which  were  pra&ifed  againft 
rpe  by  perfons  much  more  adroit  in  that  refpeft 
than  I  am,  or  than  I  ever  dial],  or  ever  defire  to 
be  j  but  I  underdood  you  to  charge  me  with  a 
want  of  addrels  in  grofsly  fhocking  the  general 
opinion  of  my  nation  ;  and,  had  that  been  your 
meaning,  I  believe,  you  would  not  have  done  juf- 
tice  either  to  me  or  to  my  nation,  which  is  much 
more  enlightened  than  is  generally  thought  by 
yours;  and  which  is,  perhaps,  more  eafily  pre¬ 
vailed  on  to  adopt  rational  ideas  even  than  the 
Englifh.  I  conclude  this  as  well  from  having 
feen  your  countrymen  fa  infatuated  with  the  ab- 
furd  project  of  fubduing  America,  that  nothino- 
could  in  the  lead  open  their  eyes  till  the  capture 
of  Burgoyne  ;  as  from  that  fyfiern  of  monopoly 
and  exclufion  which  is  in  vogue  with  all  your 
political  writers  upon  commerce,  except  Mr. 
Adam  Smith  and  Dean  Tucker,  and  which  is 
the  true  fource  of  the  lofs  of  your  colonies  ;  and 
from  all  your  controverfial  writings  upon  the 
quedions,  which  for  thefe  twenty  years  pad 
have  been  difeuded  amongd  you,  in  not  one 
of  which  that  I  remember  to  have  read,  till 
your  obfervations  were  publifhed,  is  the  ques¬ 
tion  confidered  in  its  true  point  of  view.  I 

never 
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never  could  conceive  how  a  nation,  which  has 
fo  fuccesfully  cultivated  every  branch  of  the 
natural  fciences,  could  remain  fo  far  infe¬ 
rior  to  itfelf  in  the  moft  important  of  all 
fciences,  that  of  public  happinefs  j  a  fcience,  in 

which  the  liberty  of  the  prefs,  that  exifts  no 
where  elfe,  mull  have  given  it  fuch  vail  advan¬ 
tages  over  every  other  country  in  Europe.  Is 
it  national  pride  which  has  prevented  you  from 
availing  yourfelves  of  thole  advantages  ?  Is  it, 
becaule  you  were  fomething  lefs  ill  off  than 
others,  that  you  applied  all  your  fpeculations 
to  perfuade  yourfelves  that  you  need  not  be 
better  ?  Is  it  the  fpirit  of  party,  and  an  anxiety 
to  fecure  popular  favour,  which  has  retarded 
your  improvement,  by  difpofing  your  political 
writers  to  treat  as  idle  metaphyfics  (2)  all  fpe¬ 
culations,  which  tend  to  eftablifh  fixed  princi¬ 
ples  upon  the  rights  and  the  true  interelh  of  in¬ 
dividuals,  and  of  nations?  How  happens  it 
that  you  are  almoft  the  firft  Englifh  writer 
-  who  has  entertained  juft  ideas  of  liberty, 
and  who  has  demonftrated  the  faffehood  of 
that  notion,  which  has  been  worn  threadbare 

by 


(2)  See  Mr.  -Burke’s  letter  to  the  Iheriifs  of  BriHgl. 
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by  almoft  every  republican  writer,  that  liberty 
confifts  in  being  fubje£t  to  nothing  but  the 
laws,  as  if  a  man  oppreffed  by  an  unjuft  law 
were  free  ;  a  propofition  which  would  not  be 
true,  even  upon  the  fuppofition  that  all  the 
laws  were  made  by  an  adtual  national  conven¬ 
tion  ;  for  in  fadt,  every  individual  has  perfonai 
rights,  which  the  nation  cannot  deprive  him  of^ 
but  by  an  a£t  of  violence,  and  by  an  illegal  ufe 
of  the  national  ftrength.  Though  you  have 
attended  to  this  truth,  and  have  been  very  ex¬ 
plicit  upon  it,  yet  perhaps  it  deferves  to  be 
even  ftill  more  enforced  and  illuftrated,  con- 
fidering  the  little  attention  which  has  been  paid 
to  it  by  the  warmeft  advocates  for  liberty* 

It  is  to  me  equal  matter  of  aftonilhment,  that 
in  England,  it  fhould  not  be  a  common-place 
truth  to  fay,  that  one  nation  never  can  have  a 
right  io  govern  another,  and  that  fuch  a  go¬ 
vernment  can  be  founded  only  on  violence, 
which  is  the  foundation  too  of  robbery,  and  of 
tyranny;  that  a  tyranny  exercifed  by  a  people, 
is,  of  all  £nown  tyrannies,  the  rnoft  cruel  and 
infupportaole,  and  that  which  leaves  the  feweft 
refources  to  the  wretches  it  oppreffes;  for  alingle 
tyrant  is  under  the  reftraint  of  felf-intereft,  or  the 

control 


control  of  remorfe,  or  public  opinion;  but  $ 
multitude  looks  not  to  its  intereft,  feels  not 
remorfe,  and  decks  itfelf  with  glory,  when  it 
moft  deferves  difgrace. 

Events  have  proved  for  the  Englifh  nation 
a  dreadful  comment  upon  your  book.  They 
have  been  for  fome  months  pad  precipitating 
themfelves  with  a  moft  accelerated  rapidity. 
With  relpect  to  America  the  cataftrophe  is 
already  arrived.  She  has  thrown  off  her  de¬ 
pendence,  never  to  return  to  it.  Will  fhe  be 
free  and  happy  ?  Will  this  new  people,  which 
poffelfes  fuch  advantages  for  fetting  the  world 
an  example  of  a  conftitution,  where  man  may 
enjoy  all  his  rights,  exert  all  his  faculties,  and 
be  governed  only  by  nature,  reafon,  and  juf- 
tice,  know  how  to  form  fuch  a  conftitudon  ? 
W  ill  they  know  how  to  fix  it  upon  an  ever  afting 
bafis,  and  to  prevent  all  the  caufes  of  civifion 
and  corruption  which  may  infenfibly  uncermine 
and  deftroy  it  ? 

I  am  not  fatisfied,  I  confefs,  with  the  con- 
ftitutions  hitherto  eftablifhed  by  the  different 
dates  of  America.  In  that  of  Pennsylvania  you 
bl  a  me,  with  reafon,  the  religious  :cft  impofed 
on  every  perfon  admitted  into  the  eprefentative 
body;  but  it  is  much  worfe  in  f>me  others  of 

them. 
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them.  One  (I  think  it  is  that  of  the  Jerfeys) 
requires  a  belief  of  the  divinity  of  Jcfus 
Chrift  (3).  In  moft  of  them  I  find  an  unmean¬ 
ing  imitation  of  Englifh  cuftoms.  Inftead  of 
making  all  authorities  in  the  ftate  converge 
into  one,  that  of  the  nation,  they  have  efta- 
blifhed  diftinct  bodies;  a  houfe  of  reprefenta-* 
tivcs,  a  council,  and  a  governor ;  becaufe 
England  has  its  houfe  of  commons,  its  houfe 
of  lords,  and  its  king.  They  endeavour  to 
balance  exaftly  thefe  different  powers;  as  if  that 
equipoife,  which  may  have  been  deemed  ne- 
ceffary  to  prevent  the  enormous  preponderance 
of  royalty,  could  be  of  any  ufe  in  republics, 
founded  upon  the  equality  of  ail  the  citizens ; 
and  as  if  every  thins;,  which  tended  to  eftablifh 
different  bodies  in  the  ftate,  were  not  a  fource 
of  divifions.  In  feeking  to  prevent  chimerical, 
they  give  birth  to  real  dangers.  They  would 
guard  againft  the  elergv,  and  therefore  unite 

o  o  o  •  j 
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(3)  It  is  the  conftitution  of  Delaware  that  impofes  this 
tell:  that  of  the  Jerfeys,  with  a  noble  liberality,  orders,  that 
there  (hall  never  in  that  province  be  any  eflabiifhmen:  of  any 
one  religious  fed!  in  preference  to  another;  and  that  all  pro- 
teilants,  of  all  perfuafions,  fhall  enjoy  equal  rights  and  pri¬ 
vileges. 
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them  all  under  the  banner  of  one  commoil 
proscription.  By  making  them  ineligible,  they 
form  them  into  a  body ,  and  into  a  body 
eftranged  from  the  ftate.  Why  is  a  citizen, 
who  has  the  fame  intereft  as  other  men  in  the 
common  defence  of  his  liberty  and  his  pro¬ 
perty,  to  be  excluded  from  contributing  to  it 
by  his  knowledge  and  his  virtues,  only  becaufe 
he  is  of  a  profeffion  to  which  knowledge  and 
virtues  are  effentially  requifite  ?  The  clergy  are 
never  dangerous,  but  when  they  form  a  body 
in  the  ftate,  when  they  conceive  themfelves  to 
have  rights  and  interefts  as  a  body,  and  when  it 
has  been  thought  proper  to  have  a  religion  efta- 
bliflied  by  lav/ ;  as  if  men  could  have  any  right* 
or  any  intereft,  to  rule  the  confciences  of 
others ;  as  if  it  were  in  the  power  of  an  indi¬ 
vidual  to  facrifice  to  the  advantages  of  civil 
fociety  thofe  opinions  on  which  he  fuppofes  his 
eternal  falvation  to  depend  ;  as  if  men  were  to 
be  faved  or  damned  in  the  grofs.  Where  true 
toleration,  that  is  to  fay,  the  abfolute  incom¬ 
petence  of  government  over  the  confciences  of 
individuals,  is  eftablifhed,  an  ecclefiaftic  admitted 
into  the  national  affembly  is  a  citizen ;  when 
excluded  from  it,  he  becomes  again  an  eccle- 
Tiaftic. 

I  don’t 
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I  don’t  find  that  they  haye  been  careful 
enough  to  reduce,  as  much  as  poffible,  the 
number  of  objects  which  are  to  occupy  the  go¬ 
vernment  of  each  ftate  j  to  feparate  matters  of 
legiflation  from  thofe  of  a  general,  and  of  a 
particular  and  local  adminiftration ;  nor  to 
cftablifh  local  (landing  affemblies,  which,  by 
difcharging  almoft  all  the  fubordinate  fundtions 
of  government,  might  fpare  the  general  affem- 
bly  all  attention  to  thofe  matters,  and  might 
prevent  all  opportunity,  and  perhaps  all  defire 
in  its  members,  of  abufing  an  authority  which 
cannot  be  applied  to  any  objedls  but  thofe  which 
are  general,  and  which  therefore  are  not  ex* 
pofed  to  the  little  paffions  which  adluate  man« 
kind, 

I  don't  find  that  they  have  attended  to  the 
grand,  and,  indeed,  the  only  natural  diftlndtion 
among  men,  that  between  the  proprietors  and 
the  non-proprietors  of  land  5  to  their  different 
interefts,  and  confequently  to  their  different 
rights  with  refpedt  to  legiflation,  to  the  ad- 
rnimflration  of  juflice  and  of  police,  to  their 
contribution  towards  the  public  expendi¬ 
ture,  and  to  the  application  of  the  public 
money. 


M 
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No  fixed  principle  of  taxation  is  eftablifhed  j 
but  it  is  prefumed,  that  each  province  may 
at  pleafure  tax  itfelf ;  may  impofe  perfonal 
taxes,  taxes  upon  confumption  or  upon  impor¬ 
tation;  or,  in  other  words,  may  create  for 
itfelf  an  intereft,  contrary  to  the  intereft  of  the 
other  provinces. 

The  right  of  regulating  its  commerce  is  pre¬ 
fumed  to  refide  in  every  diftinft  ftate.  The 
executive  power,  or  the  governors  in  each,  are 
even  authorifed  to  prohibit  the  exportation  of 
certain  commodities  in  certain  events :  fo  far 
are  they  from  perceiving,  that  the  law  of  a 
perfed  liberty  of  commerce  is  a  neceffary  con- 
fequence  of  the  right  of  property  :  fo  deeply 
are  they  ftill  involved  in  the  mi  ft  of  European 
delulions. 

In  the  general  union  of  the  provinces,  I  don’t 
find  a  coalition,  a  fufion,  of  all  the  parts  into 
one  body,  into  one  homogeneous  whole.  It 
is  nothing  but  an  aggregation,  of  parts,  diftind 
from  one  another,  and  which  by  the  diverfity 
of  their  laws,  manners,  and  opinions,  by  the 
inequality  of  their  prefent  forces,  and  ftill  more 
by  the  inequality  of  their  future  progrefies,  mult 

have 
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1  * 

have  a  perpetual  tendency  to  divide.  It  is 
nothing  more  than  a  copy  of  the  republic 
of  Holland,  though  Holland  had  not,  like 
America,  to  fear  the  pofllble  increafe  of  any  of 
its  provinces.  The  whole  edifice,  as  yet,  refts 
upon  the  unfolid  bafts  of  the  old  and  vulgar 
fyftem  of  politics;  upon  the  prejudice,  that  na¬ 
tions  and  provinces  may,  as  national  or  pro¬ 
vincial  bodies,  have  an  intereft  different  from 
vvnat  individuals  have  to  be  free,  and  to  defend 
their  property  againft  robbers  and  conquerors  » 
an  imaginary  intereft  to  trade  more  exten- 
fively  than  others,  not  to  buy  merchandize 
from  foreigners,  to  compel  foreigners  to  con- 
fume  the  growth  of  their  country,  and  the 
produce  of  their  manufactures  ;  an  imaginary 
intereft  to  poffefs  a  more  extenfive  territory, 
to  acquire  this  or  that  ifiand  or  village;  an 
intereft  to  ftrike  terror  into  other  nations  ;  an. 
intereft  to  furpafs  them  in  military  glory,  or  in 
the  fciences,  and  the  arts. 

Some  of  thefe  prejudices  are  fomented  m 
Europe,  becaule  there  an  ancient  rivalry  of  na- 
tions,  and  the  ambition  of  princes,  forces  all 
Hates  to  keep  themfelves  in  arms  for  felf-defence 
againft  their  armed  neighbours,  and  to  confider 
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military  force  as  the  primary  object  of  govern¬ 
ment. 

It  is  the  happinefs  of  America,  that,  for  a  long 

«  #r 

time  to  come,  fhe  cannot  have  to  dread  any  fo¬ 
reign  enemv,unlefs  lhe  be  divided  within  herfelf; 
fo  that  fhe  may,  and  ought,  to  form  a  juft  efti- 
mate  of  thefe  imaginary  interefts,  thefe  fubjedts 
of  difcord,  which  are  alone  formidable  to  li¬ 
berty.  Where  the  facred  principle  of  confider- 
ing  freedom  of  commerce  as  a  confequence  of 
the  right  of  property  is  adopted,  all  imaginary 
interefts  of  commerce  vanifh.  All  imaginary 
interefts  of  poffeffing  more  or  lefs  territory  \ 
vanifh,  where  the  principle  is  adopted  that  the 
territory  belongs  not  to  nations,  but  to  the 
private  owners  of  the  land ;  that  the  queftion 
whether  this  diftridl,  or  that  village,  fhould 
belong  to  this  province,  or  to  that  ftate,  ought 
to  be  decided,  not  by  the  imaginary  intereft  of 
the  province,  or  of  the  ftate,  but  by  the  real 
intereft  which  the  inhabitants  of  the  diftridl,  or 
of  the  village,  have  to  meet  together  for  the 
regulation  of  their  affairs  in  the  place  where 
they  can  mod  conveniently  attend ;  that  this 
intereft,  being  to  be  meafured  by  the  greater  or 

lefs  diftance  which  a  man  can  travel  from  the 

place 
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place  of  his  abode,  in  order  to  tranfaft  any  im¬ 
portant  bufinefs,  without  detriment  to  his  ordi¬ 
nary  concerns,  becomes  a  natural  mealure  of 
the  extent  of  jurifdiftions  and  of  Slates,  and 
eftablifhes  among  them  all  an  equipoife  of 
extent  and  of  force  (4),  which  prevents  all 
danger  of  inequality,  and  all  pretenfion  to  fupe- 
riority. 

The  in tereffc  of  being  feared  does  not  exift 
for  thofe  who  require  nothing  from  any  one, 
and  who  are  in  a  fituation  where  they  cannot 
be  attacked,  even  by  considerable  forces,  with 
^ny  profpefh  of  fuccefs. 

Warlike  renown  is  not  equal  to  the  hap- 
pineis  of  living  in  peace.  The  glory  of  excell¬ 
ing  in  the  arts,  and  in  the  fciences,  is  open 
to  whoever  afpires  to  it :  it  is  a  harveft  where 
all  may  reap  :  the  field  of  difcovery  is  inex¬ 
haustible  j  and  all  men  profit  by  the  disco¬ 
veries  of  all. 

M  3  The 


(4)  The  inequality  of  extent  and  of  force,  which  fubfids 
between  the  different  dates,  appears  to  me  to  be  the  mod 
unfavourable  circumftance  in  the  fituation  of  the  Ame¬ 
ricans.  Vide  infra  the  notes  upon  Dr.  Price’s  work. 


\ 
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1  he  Americans  do  not  yet,  I  believe,  feel 
all  thefe  truths  as  they  mu  ft  feel  them,  to 
e.nfure  the  happinefs  of  their  pofterity.  I  do 
not  cenfure  their  leaders.  It  was  necefiary  to  pro¬ 
vide  for  the  exigencies  of  the  moment  by  fuch 
a  union  as  could  be  formed  againft  an  imminent 
and  formidable  enemy ;  there  was  no  time  to 
think  of  corredting  the  defedts  of  the  confti- 
tution,  and  of  the  compofition  of  the  different 
ftates.  But  they  ought  now  to  beware  of  per¬ 
petuating  thofe  defedts,  and  to  confider  how  to 

■f 

unite  all  opinions  and  interefts  in  the  different 
provinces,  and  give  them  a  direction  to  feme 
uniform  principles. 

In  this  refpedt  they  have  great  obftacles  to 
furmount.  In  Canada  (5)  the  conftitution  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  clergy,  and  the  exiftence 
of  a  body  of  nobility. 

In 


(5)  M.  Turgot,  feems  to  have  thought  the  union  of 
Canada  with  the  American  republic  inevitable."  Canada, 
however.  Hill  belongs  to  England,  and  yet  the  philofopher 
was  not  miftaken.  If  it  £ were  in  the  nature  of  modern  poli¬ 
tics  to  do  at  once  what  will  infallibly  become  neceffary  at  la  ft , 
England  would,  to  the  joy  of  all  true  friends  to  her  pro- 
fperity,  give  over  thofe  ruinous  fpeculations  upon  Canada 
which  fne  now  purfues. 


In  New-England  the  ftill  fubfifting  fpirit  of 
a  rigid  puritanifm,  which  is  faid  to  be  ftill 
fomewhat  intolerant. 

In  Pennfylvania  the  religious  prejudices  oi  a 
very  great  number  of  citizens,  who,  by  holding 
the  profeffion  of  arms  to  be  unlawful,  and 
confequenflv  refufing  to  fubmit  to  any  regu¬ 
lations  requifite  for  eftablilhing  the  military 
force  of  the  ftate  upon  a  union  of  the  cha- 
rafters  of  citizen  and  of  warrior,  necefiarily 
convert  the  profeffion  of  a  loltuer  into  the  tuue 

of  a  mercenary. 

In  the  fouthern  colonies  too  great  an  inequa¬ 
lity  of  fortunes,  and  much  more  the  vaft  mul¬ 
titude  or  negro  Haves,  whole  fervitude  is  in¬ 
compatible  with  a  good  political  conftitution, 
and  who,  were  they  reftored  to  freedom,  would 
ftill,  by  forming  two  diftind  nations  in  the 
ftate,  involve  it  in  much  difficulty. 

In  all  the  ftates  inveterate  prejudices,  an 
attachment  to  eftabiifhed  forms,  the  habit  of 
paying  certain  taxes,  an  apprehenfion  of  others 
to  be  fubftituted  in  their  place,  the  vain  opi¬ 
nion  which  fome  colonies  entertain  of  their  own 
fuperior  power,  and  a  melancholy  dawning  of 

M  4  national 
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national  piide.  I  believe  the  Americans  to  be 
under  a  neceflky  of  extending  their  territory, 
not  by  war,  but  by  cultivation.  Were  they  to 
eave  behind  them  thofe  immenfe  defects  which 
ftretch  quite  to  the  North  Pacific  Ocean,  they 
would  foon  fee  them  infeHed  with  a  fettle- 
ment  of  exiles,  and  of  outlaws,  mingled  with 
avagesi  in  Hiort,  with  clans  of  robbers,  who 
wotild-  lay  America  wafte,  as  the  barbarians 
of  the  north  defolated  the  Roman  empire. 
Hence  would  refult  another  danger,  the  ne- 
celfity  of  being  always  in  arms  upon  the  fron¬ 
tier,  and  of  being  in  a  Hate  of  perpetual 
war  The  colonies  bordering  upon  the  frontier 
would  confequently  be  more  warlike  than  the 
reft,  and  this  inequality  of  military  force  would 
be  a  terrible  fpur  to  ambition.  The  remedy 
for  this  inequality  would  be  to  keep  up  a  Hand¬ 
ing  military  power,  towards  which  each  pro¬ 
vince  ILould  contribute  in  proportion  to  its 
population;  and  yet  the  Americans,  who  ftill 
entertain  all  thofe  apprehenfions,  which  would 
well  become  the  Englilh,  dread  above  all  things 
a  Handing  army.  In  this  they  are  wrong.  No¬ 
thing  is  more  eafy  than  fo  to  unite  the  inftitu- 
tion  of  a  Handing  army  with  a  militia,  as  to  im¬ 
prove  the  latter ;  and  even  to  give  additional 


/ 
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ftrength  to  liberty.  But  it  is  not  eafy  to  quiet 
the  fears  which  fuch  an  inftitution  would  excite. 

Thefe  are  confiderable  difficulties  ;  and,  per¬ 
haps,  the  private  interefts  of  powerful  indivi¬ 
duals  will  concur  with  the  prejudices  of  the 
multitude,  in  oppofing  the  exertions  of  true 
wifdom  and  fmcere  patriotifm. 

It  is  impoffible  not  to  offer  up  prayers,  that 
this  people  may  attain  the  higheft  degree  of 
profperity  of  which  they  are  fufceptible.  They 
are  the  hope  of  human  nature;  they  may 
become  its  great  example.  They  ought,  by 
their  conduct,  to  prove  to  the  world,  that  man¬ 
kind  may  be  free,  and  at  peace,  and  can  do 
witnout  every  fpecies  of  lliackles  which  tyrants 
and  impoftors  of  every  garb  have  fought  to 
impofe  upon  them,  under  pretence  of  the  public 
good.  I  hey  ought  to  let  the  example  of  poli¬ 
tical  liberty,  of  religious  liberty,  of  liberty  of 
commerce,  and  oi  indufiry.  T.  he  aiylum  which 
they  open  to  the  oppreffed  of  all  nations  ought 
ro  con  foie  the  earth.  Tne  eale  with  which  men 
may  avail  themfelves  of  this  advantage,  by 
elcaping  from  t lie  oppreffion  of  a  Dad  govern-" 
ment,  will  force  governments  to  become  juft, 
and  wne.  I  he  reft  of  mankind  will  gra- 
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dually  become  fenfible  of  the  vanity  of  thole 
delufions,  with  which  politicians  have  fo  long 
lulled  themfelves  to  reft.  But  this  can  never 
happen,  if  America  guard  not  againft  thofe 
delufions,  or  if  it  become,  as  your  minifterial 
•writers  have  fo  often  foretold,  the  counterpart  of 
Europe,  a  mafs  of  divided  powers,  contending 
together  for  territory,  or  for  the  emoluments  of 
commerce,  and  conftantly  cementing  the  llavery 
of  the  people  with  the  people’s  blood* 

The  v/ife  and  the  humane  of  every  nation^ 
ought,  at  this  juncture,  to  unite  their  know¬ 
ledge,  and  combine  their  reflections,  with 
thofe  of  the  fagacious  Americans,  to  promote 
the  grand  work  of  their  legiflation.  This, 

Sir,  is  a  tafk  worthy  of  you.  I  would  fain 

*  • 

that  it  were  in  my  power  to  quicken  your 
zeal  for  it.  This  was  my  only  objefb  in  in¬ 
dulging  upon  this  Gccafion  the  effufion  of  my 
ideas  more  freely  perhaps  than  was  proper ; 
and  I  hope  it  will  apologize  for  my  having  trou¬ 
bled  you  fo  long.  I  own  I  am  anxious  that  the 
blood  which  already  has  been,  and  which  frill 
muft  be  lpilt  in  this  difpute,  may  not  have  been 
loll  for  the  happinefs  of  mankind. 

Our 
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Qur  two  nations  are  on  the  point  of  doing 
each  other  a  great  deal  of  harm,  and  pro¬ 
bably  without  any  real  benefit  to  either.  An 
increafe  of  debt  and  of  places,  perhaps  a  national 
bankruptcy,  and  the  ruin  of  a  great  number  of 
individuals,  is  all  that  it  is  likely  to  end  in. 
Thefe  are  events  which  feem  nearer  at  hand  in 
England  than  in  France.  If  inftead  of  plunging 
into  this  war,  you  could  have  acquitted  yourfel ves 
with  a  good  grace  at  firft ;  if  it  had  been  in  the 
nature  of  modern  politics  to  have  done  at  once 
what  will  infallibly  become  neceflary  at  laft;  if 
the  national  opinion  could  have  permitted  your 
government  to  prevent  events,  fuppofing  it  to 
have  forefeen  them  ;  if  it  could  have  confented 
at  the  outfet  to  the  independence  of  America, 
without  making  w7ar  at  all,  i  firmly  believe  you 
would  have  loft  nothing  by  the  change.  Now 
you  muft  lofe  what  you  have  already  expended, 
and  muft  frill  expend  5  you  muft  for  feme  time 
fuffer  a  vaft  diminution  of  your  commerce,  great 
domeftic  revolutions  if  you  be  driven  to  bank¬ 
ruptcy,  and,  in  all  events,  a  vaft  diminution ' 
of  political  influence  abroad.  But  this  laft 
confequence  is  of  very  little  importance  to  the 
real  happinefs  of  a  people,  and  I  am  very  far 
from  agreeing  with  the  Abbe  Raynal  in  your 

motto; 
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motto  (6).  I  do  not  think  that  this  will  ever 
make  you  a  contemptible  nation,  and  deliver 
you  over  to  flavery. 

On  the  contrary,  your  calamities  will  perhaps 
have  the  effe6t  of  a  neceffary  amputation  :  they 
are,  perhaps,  the  only  means  of  faving  you 
from  the  canker  of  luxury  and  corruption.  If 
amongft  your  commotions  you  can  correct  your 
conftitution,  by  making  eledlions  annual,  by 
diftributing  the  right  of  reprefentation  in  a 
manner  more  equal,  and  better  proportioned  to 
the  interefts  of  the  conftituents,  you  will,  per¬ 
haps,  gain  as  much  as  America  by  the  revolu¬ 
tion,  for  your  liberty  will  ftill  be  left  you,  and 

with  liberty,  and  by  dint  of  liberty,  all  your 

.  .  * 

other  Ioffes  will  foon  be  repaired. 

You  may  judge.  Sir,  by  the  freedom  with 
which  I  unbofom  myfelf  to  you  upon  thefe  deli¬ 
cate  fubjeffs,  of  the  degree  of  efteem  which 

you 


(6)  c<  Should  the  morals  of  the  Englifh  be  perverted 
“  by  luxury  ;  fhould  they  lofe  their  colonies  by  retrain- 
<c  ing  them,  &c.  they  will  be  enflaved ;  they  will  become 
Cf  infignificant  and  contemptible  ;  and  Europe  will  not  be 
c<  able  to  ftievv  the  world  one  nation  In  which  fhe  can 
,f  pride  herfelf.” 


& 


.  -  '•  . 
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you  have  infpired  me  with,  and  of  the  fatisfao 
tion  I  feel  in  finding  that  there  is  fome  fimilarity 
in  our  ways  of  thinking. 


I  write  this  with  a  firm  reliance  on  your 
fecrecy.  I  muft  even  entreat  you  not  to 
anfwer  me  at  all  in  detail  by  the  pod,  for 
your  letter  would  inevitably  be  opened  in  our 
poft-office,  and  I  fhould  be  thought  much  too 
good  a  friend  to  liberty  for  a  minifter,  and  even 
for  a  minifter  in  difgrace. 


I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c.  GV. 


(Signed) 


TURGOT, 
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THE  author  not  having  publijhed  the  work, 

oj  which  the  following  is  an  abfradl;  in 
England,  the  editor  has  abridged  it  by  his 
permifion.  Though  immediately  intended for 
America,  he  conceives  that  the  advice  and 
the  principles  it  contains,  will  by  no  means  be 
uninterefing  to  this  country  j  at  leaf,  he  is 
convinced  that  they  are  much  more  neceffary 
to  Great  Britain,  in  Us  prefent  corrupt  and 
degraded  condition . 
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A  SHORT  ABSTRACT  OF 

DOCTOR  PRICE’S  WORK 

ON  THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  THE 

AMERICAN  REVOLUTION. 


rp 

•1  HIS  work  is  entitled,  Obfervations  on  the 
importance  of  the  American  revolution ,  and  the 
means  of  making  it  a  benefit  to  the  world.  By 
Richard  Price ,  D.D.  L.L.  D.  and  fellow  of  the 
royal  fociety  of  London,  and  of  the  academy  of 
arts  and  fcienccs  in  New-England.  Printed  in 
London  in  1784.  It  contains  no  pages,  8vo; 
and  is  dedicated  “  to  the  free  and  united 
Rates  of  America.” 

The  work  naturally  divides  itfelf  into  two 
parts  : 


I.  THE  IMPORTANT  CONSEQUENCES  I.  ir 


0 

OF  THE  REVOLUTION,  AND  THE SE<y;ENCElj 

?  *  AND  THE 

N  MEANS  msans  of 
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PERPETU¬ 

ATING 

THEM. 


EFFECT,  AND  PERPETUATING  TEIEM. 


I 


In  a  preliminary  chapter,  after  congratulating 
the  world  in  general,  and  America  in  particular, 
on  the  happy  iffue  of  the  late  war,  the  author 
takes  a  view  of  its  beneficial  confequences  to 
mankind,  by  diffeminating  juft  fentiments  of 
their  rights,  and  of  the  nature  of  legitimate 
government ;  by  exciting  a  fpirit  ot  refiftance 
to  tyranny  ;  by  eftablifhing  in  America  forms 
of  government  more  equitable  than  any  yet 
known  ;  and  by  providing  an  afylum  for  oppieft 
men  in  every  region  of  the  globe.  He  con- 
fiders  the  world  as  now  moving  on  rapidly  to¬ 
wards  perfection,  and  inftances  the  wonderful 
additions  to  the  power  and  dignity  of  man,  by 
the  inventions  of  printing,  optical  glafies,  gun¬ 
powder,  c sV.  Who,  fays  he,  c  even 

at  the  beginning  of  this  century,  would  have 
Cf  thought,  that  in  a  few  years  they  would  ac- 
“  quire  the  power  of  fubjefiing  to  their  wills 
«  the  dreadful  force  cf  lightning,  and  of  flying 
«  in  aeroftatic  machines  (1 )  ?” 


But  this  revolution  he  confiders  as  the  moft 

important  ftep  in  the  courfe  of  human  improve¬ 
ment. 
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ment,  next  to  the  introduction  of  Chriftianity. 
He  fees  the  hand  of  providence  guiding  the 
whole,  and,  by  the  emancipation  of  America, 
preparing  the  way  for  that  improved  ftate  of 
human  affairs,  which,  as  revelation  teaches, 
will  take  place  before  the  confummation  of 
all  things. 

He  then  proceeds  to  point  out  thofe  objedts* 
wnich  merit  the  attention  of  the  united  ftates. 


I.  THE  PAYMENT  OF  'THEIR  DEBTS.  On  I,  Debts.1 
this  fubjecl  he  obferves,  that  they  have  an 
infant  credit  to  cherifh,  which  being  loft, 
their  character  and  honour  is  gone.  That 
by  difpofing  of  the  unlocated  lands  to  the 
army,  and  to  emigrants,  the  greateft  part 
or  their  debts  may  be  funk  immediately. 

But,  even  without  this,  fuppofing  their 
debt  to  be  nine  millions  fterling,  at  5I  per 
cent,  intereft,  taxes  producing  one  million 
per  annum  would  pay  the  intereft,  and  leave 
an  annual  furplus  of  half  a  million  for  a 
finking  fund,  which  would  difcharge  the 
principal  in  thirteen  years.  After  the  dif¬ 
charge  of  the  debt,  he  recommends 

N  2  ioojoool. 


ioOjOooL  per  ann ♦  of  the  revenue  to  be  ftill 
kept  up,  and  laid  out  in  clearing  unlocated 
lands,  which  ftiould  form  a  continental 
property,  to  be  applied  only  to  public  pur- 
pofes.  Such  a  referve,  he  fays,  if  improved 
fo  as  to  leave  a  profit  of  5  per  cent,  would 
produce  3  millions  in  1 9  years,  30  mil¬ 
lions  in  57  years,  100  millions  in  81  years, 
if>c.  And,  if  improved  fo  as  to  produce  a 
profit  of  10  per  cent,  it  would  increafe  to 
5  millions  in  19  years,  100  millions  in  49 
years  (2),  &V. 


He  confiders  finking  funds,  if  kept  fa- 
cred  and  never  diverted,  as  an  omnipotent 
refource  to  extinguifh  debts,  and  fupply 
future  emergencies:  but,  if  left  unguarded, 
and  fufFered  to  be  mifapplied,  as  the 
worft  of  evils,  in  giving  minifters  the 
command  of  a  revenue  for  the  purpofes  of 
corruption  (3). 

2®  The 


(2)  See  the  Reflections,  at  the  end  of  this  abllraCt. 

(3)  The  latter  part  of  this  remark  is  certainly  founded 
in  wifdom.  But  the  utility  either  of  a  finking1  fund,  by 
which  we  mean  a  fund  eflablifhed  for  the  liquidation  of  an. 
exifting  debt,  or  of  a  national  treafure  inftituted  to  fupply 
future  emergencies,  may  well  be  queftioned.  The  latter 

will  certainly  always  operate  either  as  an  engine  of  cor¬ 
ruption 


2.  THE  PRESERVATION  OF  PEACE.  Dif- 

putes  between  individuals  are  decided  by  a 
court  of  law,  i.  e.  by  the  wifdom  and 
juftice  of  the  ftate.  The  decifion  is  en¬ 
forced  by  the  civil  power  of  the  ftate. 

The 


ruption  to  the  minifter,  or  as  a  temptation  to  the  people 
to  enter  into  a  (perhaps  unjuft)  war.  And,  as  it  is  unrea¬ 
sonable  that  pofterity  lhould  be  loaded  with  the  burthens 
of  our  wars,  fo  does  it  feem  unjuft  that  we  fhould  be  com¬ 
pelled  to  contribute  to  the  profecution  of  the  wars  of  our 
pofterity.  In  fact,  there  is  no  reafon  why  every  age  fhould 
not  bear  its  own  burthens.  The  expence  which  attends 
war  is  one  of  the  chief  inducements  to  peace.  A  national 
treafure  removes  this  inducement,  by  enabling  a  nation  to 
make  war  at  the  expence  of  their  anceftors.  Sinking 
funds,  as  they  are  managed  at  prefent,  anfwer  no  purpofe 
but  the  worft  purpofes  of  a  national  treafure.  Indeed, 
melancholy  experience  has  fhewn,  that  it  is  impoftible  to 
prevent  them  from  being  mifapplied.  How  often  have  the 
parliament  of  Great  Britain  declared  the  ufes  to  which  the 
finking  fund  was  to  be  appropriated !  Have  they  not  re¬ 
peatedly  protefted  againft  its  mifapplication  and  diverfion  ? 
And  yet,  has  it  not,  of  late  years,  been  regularly  and 
uniformly  mifapplied  and  diverted?  Have  not  near  twenty- 
five  millions  been  taken  from  the  produce  and  furpluses  of 
this  fund,  at  different  times,  for  the  fervice  of  the  cur¬ 
rent  year,  in  the  courfe  of  the  American  war  ?  It  is  more 
than  probable,  that,  had  the  finking  fund  been  untouched, 
that  war  would  have  ceafed  at  leaft  two  years  before  its 
&wAual  period.  For,  when  the  people  feel  the  burthens  of 

3  a  war. 


E 
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The  author  fuggefts,  that,  by  a  firnilar 
method,  a  univerfal  peace  may  fome  time 
or  other  be  effe&ed  (4). 

The  articles  of  confederation  make  con- 
fiderable  advances  towards  preferving  a 
perpetual  peace  among  the  united  dates, 
by  referring  all  difputes  to  the  decifion  of 
congrefs.  But  he  thinks  this  infufficient ; 

and 

a  war,  they  are  naturally  induced  to  confider,  whether  it 
be  a  war  of  necefity,  or  of  mifguided  ambition. 

But,  it  may  be  faid,  the  mifapplication  complained  of 
arifes  from  your  fund’s  not  being  guarded.  The  anlwer 
is,  it  is  impoffible  to  guard  it.  What  ftronger  guard  can 
be  conceived,  than  that  impofed  on  the  national  treafure 
of  the  Athenians,  inftituted  for  the  purpofe  of  repelling 
invafions,  where  death  was  the  penalty  of  even  propoling 
a  law  to  divert  it  ?  Yet  Pericles  got  that  law  repealed, 
and  another  palled  for  the  diftribution  of  the  produce 
among  the  populace  of  Athens,  to  procure  them  admit¬ 
tance  to  the  theatre.  And  fhortly  afterwards,  one  Eubulus 
procured  another  law,  enfuring  its  application  to  this 
difgraceful  purpofe,  by  the  fame  penalty  which  had 
guarded  its  former  appropriation.  Nor  could  ail  the  elo¬ 
quence  of  Demofthenes  prevail  on  the  people  to  give  it 
up  to  the  public  emergencies. 

(4)  The  mod  celebrated  plans  for  a  general  peace  are 
thofe  of  Henry  IV.  of  France,  the  Abbe  St.  Pierre,  with 
Rcuffeau’s  remarks,  and  Dr.  Price,  in  his  Obf sta¬ 
tions  on  civil  liberty.  There  is  Hill  another  work,  very 

little 


and  that  congrefs  ought  to  have  the  power 
of  collefting  the  force  of  the  confede¬ 
racy,  to  carry  its  decifions  into  execution : 
this  force  to  confift,  not  of  a  {landing 
army,  but  of  a  regular,  well-difciplined 
militia  of  armed  citizens. 

f 

He  Jikewife  advifes  the  ftates,  to  em¬ 
power  congrefs  to  contract  debts>  and  pro- 
vide  funds  to  difcharge  them  (5). 


3.  THE  ESTABLISHMENT  OF  A  SYSTEM  3* 
OF  PERFECT  LIBERTY,  BOTH  CIVIL  AND 
RELIGIOUS. 

V 

By  perfeff  liberty  is  meant  a  freedom 
from  all  reftraint,  except  fuch  as  prevents 
one  man  from  injuring  another  in  his 
perfon,  property,  or  good  name. 


little  known,  which  contains  feveral  ufeful  hints  for  fuch 
a  project.  It  was  printed  at  Paris,  in  1782,  at  the  expence 
of  a  character  diftinguiflied  for  his  attachment  to  liberty 
and  fcience,  and  is  in  titled,  Conciliateur  de  toutes  Us  na¬ 
tions  d’ Europe,  ou  projet  de  paix  perpetuelle  enire  tons  Jes 
founjerains  de  VEurope  &  leurs  ntoifins .  Par  P.  A*  G. 
Very  fmall  8vo. 

(5)  See  the  Reflexions. 


This 
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This  liberty  includes, 

i.  Liberty  of  conduct  in  all  civil 
matters. 


2.  Liberty  of  difcuffing  all  fpecu- 
lative  matters,  public  meafures,  and  the 
conduft  of  public  men,  and  all  lpe- 
culative  and  doftrinal  points. 


And  on  this  head  the  author  ftrongly 
infifts,  that  the  civil  government  has  no 
right  to  punifh  men  for  oppofmg  facred 
c  -  fi  .r.es,  or  maintaining  pernicious 
opinions. 


3.  Liberty  of  confidence  in  matters 
of  religion. 

l 

Here  he  reprobates  the  idea  of  human 
authority  in  matters  of  religions  and 
particularly  urges  the  dangers  and  in¬ 
conveniences  of  church  eftabliftiments. 
In  this  refpedt  he  gives  all  praife  to  the 
liberality  which  pervades  the  conftitu- 

tions  of  Mafiachufetts  and  North  Caro- 

»  ( 
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lina,  where  every  denomination  of  chrif- 
tians  (he  wilhes  they  had  faid  all  men  of 
all  religions)  are  equally  put  under  the 
prote&ion  of  the  law. 

For  the  fame  reafon  he  diflikes  the 
tells  impofed  on  the  reprefen t at ives  of 
the  people  by  the  feveral  American 
conllitutions.  Such  tefts  exclude  only 
honeft  men.  The  dilhonelt  never  fcruple 
them.  * 


4.  education  :  which  is  the  grand ^Education, 
means  of  perpetuating  all  thefe  advan¬ 
tages.  The  education  he  recommends  is 
an  initiation  into  candor,  rather  than  into 
fyltems  of  faith  :  whereas  the  prefent  ordi¬ 
nary  courfe  of  education  confilts  in  inftil- 
ling  particular  opinions,  rather  than  in 
qualifying  men  to  inveftigate  truth ;  and 
confequently  tends  to  contract,  and  not  to 
enlarge  the  intelleftual  faculties.  For 
which  reafon  perfons  fo  educated  are 
actually  in  a  worfe  Hate,  than  men  who 
have  had  no  education  at  all :  and  men 
trained  up  in  colleges  are  the  moil  bigoted 

to 


ing  at  large. 
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to  their  old  errors,  and  the  greateft  ene¬ 
mies  to  all  new  dilcoveries.  For  this 
purpofe  he  recommends  the  ftudy  of  the 
mathematics,  as  admirably  adapted  to 
give  the  mind  a  general  habit  of  invefti- 
gating  truth,  and  detecting  falfehood,  un- 
lefs  that  ftudy  be  fo  clofely  purfued,  as 
totally  to  abforb  the  mind  in  mathema¬ 
tical  purfuits,  and  disqualify  it  from  think- 


On  this  fubjeCt  he  notices  the  neceffity 
of  inculcating  the  following  obfervation; 
that  men  are  generally  moft  tenacious 
when  moft  in  the  wrong,  and  fancy  them- 
felves  moft  enlightened  when  moft  in 


the  dark. 


II. t h e  dan-  n.  THE  DANGERS,  AS  WELL  CIVIL 
w^chTa°me-AS  MORAL,  TO  WHICH  THE  AME¬ 
RICA  is  ex-  RICAN  STATES  ARE  EXPOSED. 


And  here  our  author  fpeaks  with  full  con¬ 
fidence,  that  his  mean  advice ,  as  he  modeftly 
terms  it,  will  meet  with  all  the  attention  it 
deferves.  In  England,  when  any  improve¬ 
ments  are  propofed,  or  any  corrections  are  at¬ 
tempted, 
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tempted,  of  abufes  fo  grofs,  as  to  make  our 
boafts  of  liberty  ridiculous  (6),  a  clamour  im¬ 
mediately  arifes  againfl:  innovation,  and  an 
alarm  is  fpread,  left  the  attempt  to  repair  fhould 
deftroy.  In  America,  no  fuch  prejudices  can 
operate.  There,  abufes  are  not  fandtified  by 
time,  and  reafon  may  lift  up  her  voice  with 
confidence  and  fuccefs. 


i.  debts.  *•  Debts. 


2.  Internal 
wars. 


2*  INTERNAL  WARS 


Both  thefe  fubjedls"  are  before  difcuflcd 
in  the  firft  and  fecond  divifions  of  part  I. 


3.  Inequality 


3,  inequality 


1.  Of 


(6)  <c  The  majority  of  the  Britifh  houfe  of  commons  is 
Ci  chofen  by  a  few  thoufands  of  the  dregs  of  the  people, 
<(  who  are  conftantly  paid  for  their  votes. — Is  it  not  rid  I— 
<c  culous  to  call  a  country  fo  governed  free  Vy  See  note II. 
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1.  Of  rank.  And,  to  exclude  this 
mifchief,  the  author  is  happy  to  find, 
that  the  articles  of  confederation  have 
already  prohibited  hereditary  honours, 
and  titles  of  nobility ;  odious  dif- 
tinCtions,  which  neceflarily  difpofe  the 

pofleflbrs  to  be  hoftile  to  general  li¬ 
berty. 

2.  Of  property. 

The  happieft  ftate  of  man  is  that 
mediocrity  between  barbarifm  and  lux¬ 
ury,  where  equality  of  condition  pro¬ 
duces  a  hardy,  laborious,  incorrupt  race 
of  yeomanry,  and  is  neceflarily  followed 
by  long  life,  early  marriages,  a  rapid 
increafe  of  population,  &c.  Lux¬ 
ury,  the  handmaid  of  wealth,  is  in  gene¬ 
ral  too  ready  to  overturn  thefe  happy 
effects.  To  preferve  this  equality,  and 
its  confequences,  as  long  as  poffible, 
fome  great  men  (Plato,  Sir  Thomas 
More,  Mr.  Wallace  (7),  have  pro- 
pofed  plans,  pleafing  in  theory,  and  per¬ 
haps  not  altogether  impracticable. 

To 


(7)  See  note  III* 
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To  obviate  this  mifehievous  ine¬ 
quality  of  property  as  much  as  poffible, 

our  author  warns  them  againft  two  of  its 

grand  caufes. 

i.  The  right  of  primogeniture:  an 
abfurd  diftindtion  arifing  from  a  vain¬ 
glorious  defire. of  raifing  a  name  by 
accumulating  property  in  one  branch 
of  a  family  (4). 

2.  Foreign 


(4)  It  is  curious  to  obferve  the  glaring  injuftice  com¬ 
mitted  by  the  municipal  laws  of  moft  countries  in  the  dif^ 
tribution  of  the  real  eftates  of  inteftates.  By  the  Jewifh 
law  they  were  divided  among  the  fons,  the  eideft  taking  a 
portion  twice  as  large  as  each  of  his  brethren,  and  the 
daughters  were  totally  excluded,  unlefs  there  were  no  fans. 
This  is  at  prefent,  as  the  writer  has  been  informed  by  a 
perfon  of  high  charader  and  much  information,  the  rule 
of  defeent  in  the  province  of  Maffachufetts.  And  feveral 
years  ago,  there  was  a  long  debate  in  the  houfe  of  afTem- 
bly,  whether  the  double  portion  ftiould  be  given  to  the 
eideft  or  to  the  youngeft  fon — the  decifton  was  in  favour  of 
the  former ;  furely  without  much  reafon  :  for,  if  there 
mufl  be  a  preference,  the  youngeft  is  much  more  likely  to 
hand  in  need  of  it  than  his  eldeft  brother.  By  the  Athe« 
nian  law,  the  fons  took  equally,  to  the  exclufion  of  the 
daughters.  This  is  much  like  the  cuftom  of  Gavelkind, 
which  is  the  law  of  defeent  in  Kent.  But,  by  the  law  of 
inheritance,  now  generally  prevalent  in  Europe,  and  far 
excelling  all  the  reft  both  in  abfurdity  and  injuftice,  the 

,  younger 
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2.  Foreign  trade.  And  for  this  fee 
the  next  divifion. 


4*  Foreign  4*  foreign  trade.  After  admitting 

that  commerce  with  foreign  nations  has 
its  ufe  in  removing  local  prejudices,  ex¬ 
tending  benevolence,  and  repreiiing  within 
due  bounds  that  love  of  our  country, 
which,  if  exercifed  in  promoting  its  inter¬ 
nal  liberty  and  happinefs,  and  its  indepen¬ 
dence  on  foreign  nations,  is  the  nobleft  of 
paffions,  but  which,  degenerating  into  a 
Ipirit  of  rivallhip  and  a  thirft  of  domi¬ 
nion,  becomes  a  mo  ft  deftruftive  principle  : 
after  admitting,  that  it  enables  us  to  draw 
from  other  countries  conveniencies,  we 
cannot  find  within  ourfelves,  he  declares 
his  opinion,  that  thefe  ufes  of  foreign  trade 

are  of  little  importance  to  the  large  con- 

% 

tinent 


younger  Tons,  and  all  the  daughters,  are  totally  excluded , 
in  favour  of  the  elded  fon.  This  barbarous  cudom  is  juf- 
tided  on  feudal  principles,  when  feuds  no  longer  exiil.  It 
is  judihed  on  the  principle  of  keeping  up  rich  families,  as 
if  one  branch  were  to  be  enriched  by  the  impoverifnment 
of  twenty  others.  In  truth  and  reafon  it  is  utterly  unjus¬ 
tifiable.  The  only  rational  and  equitable  law  of  defcent 
is  that  which  is  given  by  the  Roman  law,  where  all  the 
fons  and  daughters  taken  by  equal  fhares. 


tinent  of  America,  which  produces  within 
itfelf  not  only  every  neceifary  but  every 
convenience  of  life;  which  is  fo  interfefted 
with  vaft  rivers  and  extenfive  lakes,  as  to 
form  an  inland  communication  unknown 
in  any  other  region.  Nor  need  they  be 
anxious  for  a  great  naval  force.  They 
have  no  powerful  neighbours.  The  Atlan¬ 
tic  mu  ft  be  croffed,  before  they  are  at¬ 
tacked.  They  are  all  a  well-trained  milL 
tia ;  and  their  late  fuccefsful  refiftance 
will  difcourage  future  invafions. 

They  can  draw  nothing  but  infection 
’  from  foreign  connections.  Let  them, 
therefore,  guard  themfelves  by  heavy 
duties  on  importations.  But  particularly 
let  them  guard  their  manners.  Let 
them  beware  of  a  paffion  for  foreign  frip¬ 
pery.  When  fuch  a  paffion  is  awakened, 
farewell  that  fimplicity  of  manners,  that 
manlinefs  of  fpirit,  that  difdain  of  tinfel, 
the  ftamp  of  true  dignity!  Then  will 
effeminacy,  fervility,  and  venality,  break 
in  and  overwhelm  liberty  and  virtue.  Bet¬ 
ter  to  be  plain  and  honeft  farmers,  than 
opulent  merchants.  The  pureft  manners, 
and  the  greateft  happinefs,  are  to  be  found 
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in  thofe  inland  parts  of  America,  where 
agriculture  gives  health  and  plenty,  and 
trade  is  unknown :  while  luxury,  vice, 
and  mifery,  are  refident  in  great  towns 
and  feaports. 

Foreign  trade,  by  increafing  importation 
to  feed  luxury  and  prodigality,  will  carry 
out  their  coin,  and  fubftitute  a  delufive 
paper  currency.  Paper  credit  is  the  greatefl: 
of  all  conveniencies,  and  therefore  the 
greatefl:  of  all  temptations.  A  public 
bank,  while  it  can  circulate  its  bills,  faci¬ 
litates  commerce,  and  affifts  the  exertions 
of  a  ftate  in  proportion  to  its  credit.  But, 
when  not  narrowly  watched,  when  its 
emifllons  exceed  the  coin  it  can  com¬ 
mand,  and  when,  confequently,  its  per¬ 
manence  depends  on  the  permanence  of 
public  credulity,  a  bank,  though  it  may 
furnilh  millions  in  a  minute,  while  a  bal- 
lance  of  trade  too  unfavourable  does  not 
occafion  a  run,  mult  at  length  prove  a 
dreadful  national  calamity. 


5.  oaths.  The  author  reprobates  the 
ufe  of  the  imprecatory  part  of  oaths,  and 
recommends  a  fubftitution  of  folemn  affir¬ 
mations. 
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mations,  with  fevere  penalties  on  detected 
falfehood.  At  all  events  he  warns  the 
ftates  againft 

i.  A  multiplicity  of  oaths,  which 
renders  them  too  familiar. 


2.  A  flight  manner  of  adminiftering 
them. 


6.  THE  slave  trade.  Of  this  inhu-6.  Theflave 
man  and  diabolical  traffic  he  ftrongly trac^e* 
urges  the  total  abolition. 

He  concludes  by  expreffmg  his  alarm  at  fome 
accounts  juft  arrived  from  America,  and  adds, 
that,  ftiould  the  ftates  falfifv  the  expectations 
conceived  of  them,  the  faireft  experiment  ever 
tried  in  human  affairs  will  mifcarry,  and  a  re¬ 
volution,  which  had  revived  the  hopes  of  crood 
men,  will  difcourage  all  future  attempts  for 
liberty,  and  only  open  a  new  fcene  of  human 
degeneracy  and  mifery. 

the  end  of  the  aestract. 

O  RE- 
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REFLEC  tions 

ON  THE 

OBS  ER  V AT  1 0  NS,  &c,  of  Dr*  Price* 

w 

H  A  T% terrible  revolutions  in  the  manners  and  Peace. 
conflitution  of  the  united  Rates  of  America  muft  have 
been  in  the  contemplation  of  thofe,  who  have  fuppofed 
them  threatened  with  fuch  conteRs  and  wars  as  have 
converted  Europe  into  a  theatre  of  devaluation  and 
murder  !  Never  before  had  any  nation  fuch  power¬ 
ful  motives  for  mutual  afFe&ion.  Never  before  did 
inch  urgent  interefls  Rrengthen  the  bonds  of  fra¬ 
ternity  among  men.  The  citizens  of  each  of  thofe 
Rates  never  furely  can  forget  how  much  they  owe 
to  the  citizens  of  all  the  other  Rates.  At  every  Rep 
tney  cannot  but  meet  fome  monument  of  the  courage 
exerted  by  their  friends  in  defence  of  liberty.  The 
happinefs  which  they  will  enjoy  muR  be  an  eternal 
pledge  of  mutual  gratitude;  and  at  the  diRance  of  a 
thouiand  miles  from  home  they  muR  Rill  feej  that 
they  are  in  the  bofom  of  their  country. 

Whence  can  the  feeds  of  difcord  ever  be  fcattered 
among  thefe  nations  of  brethren  ?  What  have  they 
not  to  conquer  from  nature,  before  they  can  entertain 
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the  abfurd  defire  of  gaining  new  poflefnons  ?  From 
the  fea,  quite  beyond  the  mountains,  ftretches  out  an 
immenfe  territory,  which  muff  be  covered  with  cot¬ 
tages,  with  peafants,  and  with  implements  of  huf- 
bandry  ;  and  which  compels  the  Americans  to  direct 
the  activity  of  their  infant  population  towards  a  lau¬ 
dable  induftry.  They  have  a  whole  world  to  people 
before  they  can  find  themfelves  flraitened  for  room. 
Such  is  the  prefervative  which  they  have  received  from 
heaven,  and  which  no  people  ever  poffefied  before  ; 
fuch,  independent  of  their  moderation  and  virtue, 
is  the  fepurity  or  peace  to  thefe  happy  nations. 

CONGRESS*  The  precautions,  however,  which  the  refpediable 
writer  of  the  preceding  work  points  out,  are  dictated 
by  wifdom.  From  the  augufi:  afiembly  of  the  con¬ 
tinental  congrefs  nothing  ever  can  be  feared.  Its 
members  will  always  be  wifely  eledted  3  for  a  free 
people  never  err  in  the  choice  of  their  reprefentatives. 
The  fhort,  the  perhaps  too  fhort,  period  of  its  admi- 
niftration  leaves  no  room  for  jealoufy.  The  nature  of 
their  functions,  which  are  foreign  from  the  internal 
government  of  each  particular  fiate,  forms  a  fufficient 
barrier  to  ambition.  They  never  can  conceive  the 
defign  of  ufurping  the  fovereignty,  or  employing  thfe 
forces  of  the  confederation  agairui  the  lioerty  oi  aqy 
fingle  Fate. 


its  pow-  Repofb  confidence,  therefore,  in  the  congrefs,  and 
ers  to  be  enlarge  Its  powers.  Be  judged  by  the  delegates  of 
E n L A R. G £ d  y^ur  provinces  3  or  in  other  words,  be  your  own 

judges® 
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judges.  Nothing  will  refill:  the  decifions  of  an  im¬ 
partial  juftice.  Arm,  however,  your  judges  with 
luch  a  power  as  cannot  be  dangerous  ;  arm  them 
with  your  whole  ftrength  to  enforce  their  fentences. 

Thus  will  your  decrees,  pronounced  by  the  lips  of 
your  judges,  be  executed  by  yourfelves. 

No  free  man.  undoubtedly,  will  ever  think  of  en« 
trufting  mercenaries  with  the  defence  of  that  country, 
which  has  been  dyed  with  your  blood.  The  time, 
thank  heaven  !  is  now  arrived,  when  patriotism  will 
eeafe  to  be  a  hatred  of  human  kind  ;  when  the  pro- 
fperity  of  a  free  Sate  will  ceafe  to  be  founded  on  the 
luft  of  empire,  as  it  was  at  Rome,  or  on  the  love  of 
war,  as  was  the  cafe  at  Sparta.  But  human  nature 
is  Rill  the  fame.  Nothing  great  ever  was,  or  ever 
will  be*  atchieved  without  urgent  motives,  and  fome 
degree  of  enthufiafm.  Reafon  alone,  and  ideas  of  order 
and  juftice,  without  the  art  to  convert  them  into  paf- 
fions,  will  never  keep  alive  that  activity  which  is  eflen- 
tial  to  liberty.  Liberty  cannot  long  furvive  the 
moment  when  it  ceafes  to  be  the  higheft  and  mo  ft 
fenfible  of  enjoyments.  In  order  that  it  may  be 
prefervcd,  your  paftion  for  it  muft  never  abate.  En¬ 
joyment  muft  never  weaken  its  charms;  but  every 
day  muft  revive  in  your  fouls  that  fentiment  of  in¬ 
toxication,  which  you  felt  at  the  firft  fhout  of 
victory  i 

Would  you  obtain  this  great  effeft,  addrefs  your-  educa- 
felves  to  the  fenfes :  addrefs  them  perpetually  :  place  tion. 

O  3  conftantly 
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conftantly  before  the  fight,  the  deplorable  fcenes  of 
your  lervitude,  and  the  enchanting  pidture  of  your 
deliverance.  Begin  with  the  infant  in  his  cradle  : 
let  the  firft  word  he  lifps  be  the  name  of  Wash¬ 
ington.  Let  his  firft  lefions  of  hiftory  be  the 
wrongs  which  you  fuffered,  and  the  courage  which 
fet  you  free.  Let  his  daily  prayers  be  exprefiions  of 
gratitude  to  God,  for  railing  you  up  accomplifhed 
chiefs ;  for  leading  on  your  armies;  and  for  {Length¬ 
ening  the  arms  of  your  peafants,  againft  the  difeipline 
and  the  tyranny  of  Europe.  Let  the  youth,  the 
hope  of  his  country,  grow  up  amidft  annual  feftivalsy 
commemorative  of  the  events  of  the  war,  and  facred 
to  the  memory  of  your  heroes.  Let  him  learn  from 
his  father  ta  weep  over  the  tombs  of  thofe  heroes,  and 
to  blefs  their  virtues.  Let  his  firft  ftudy  be  your  de¬ 
claration  of  independence,  and  the  code  of  your 
conftitutions,  which  were  fketched  out  amidft  the 
clafliing  of  arms.  Let  him  ft  op  at  the  end  of  the 
field  which  he  ploughs,  and,  while  the  tears  ftart 
into  his  eyes,  let  him  read,  engraved  upon  the  rude 
Ifones ;  here  savages,  in  the  pay  of  despo¬ 
tism,  CAST  AN  INFIRM  OLD  MAN  INTO  THE 
FLAMES  ;  HERE  THEY  DASHED  AGAINST  THE 
TREES,  CHILDREN,  SNATCHED  FROM  THE  BREASTS 
OF  THEIR  DYING  MOTHERS;  THERE  THE  SATEL¬ 
LITES  OF  OPPRESSION  BENT  THE  KNEE,  DEMAND¬ 
ED  THEIR  LIVES,  AND  BECAME  CaPTIVES.  Let 
the  calendar  record,  throughout  the  year,  thofe  im¬ 
mortal  adts,  to  which  you  owe  your  freedom..  Let  the 
(word ?  which  his  father  once  ufed  in  the  defence  of  his 


family,  thefword  with  which  he  will  himfelf  be  girt, 
when  he  fhall  attain  the  age  of  reafon  and  of  ftrength, 
be  bound  to  his  plough.  Let  the  inftrument  of  war, 
thus  united  to  the  implement  of  peace,  renew  that 
language  of  figns,  which  in  antient  times  was  employ- 
ed  with  fuch  effect  for  lefs  facred  purpofes.  Let  it 
tell  him,  what,  having  thus  learned,  he  never  can 
forget,  that  the  pride  of  a  free  man  braves  all  dan¬ 
gers,  but  never  difturbs  the  public  order  :  that  human 
blood  ought  to  be  lavilhed  for  liberty,  but  ought  to 
flow  for  no  other  caufe  :  that  war  is  horrible,  if  it 
be  unneceflary  :  that  it  is  the  reproach  of  the  mer¬ 
cenary  who  fells  his  life  for  gold,  or  for  the  deteftable 
honour  of  cool  barbarity,  but  that  it  configns  to  im¬ 
mortality  the  patriot  hero,  who  devotes  his  life  for 
his  brethren. 

Intoxicated  with  the  love  of  liberty,  like  thofe 
ancient  Germans,  who,  in  the  language  of  Tacitus, 

LIBERTATEM  DEPERIBANT,  UTPOTE  SANGUINE 

partam,  let  this  young  hero,  at  frequent  intervals, 
quit  the  toils  of  hufbandry,  to  kindle  his  public 
fpirit  am  id  ft  warlike  exercifes ;  let  him  learn  the 
ufe  of  arms,  and  accuftom  himfelf  to  difcipline  in 
the  fight  of  the  mo  ft  refpe&able  citizens.  Let  him, 
in  their  prefence,  pledge  himfelf  to  defend  his  coun¬ 
try  and  its  laws. 

Of  fuch  men  be  your  troops  compofed.  Leave  UamiLITIA 
to  the  monarchs  of  Europe  to  diftribute  and  to  clafs 
different  ranks,  and  to  pay  them  with  riches  and 

with 
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with  conventional  honours  •  .  but  with  you  be  every 
important  function  united.  Let  the  hufbandman  be 
the  foldier  and  the  reprefentative  of  the  Rate  j  let 
him  contribute  his  labours,  his  courage,  and  his 
knowledge  to  the  public  profperity;  and'let  him  not 
think  that  his  debt  to  his  country  can  be  difcharged 
by  a  lefs  tribute  than  that  of  his  whole  exiftence. 

Fear  nothing  from  a  militia  thus  conflicted.  Be 
this  the  ftrength  with  which  you  arm  the  congrefsfor 
the  execution  of  its  judgments.  Be  this  the  barrier 
which  you  oppofe  to  the  inroads  of  the  barbarians,  if 
your  humanity  and  beneficence  cannot  gain  you 
their  friendfhip.  Be  this  your  fafeguard  againfl  the 
attacks  Oa  European  nations^  who  then  will  never 
venture  to  interrupt  your  domeftic  peace. 

But  great  indeed  is  the  tafk  which  remains  to  be 
performed  ....  After  having  fet  the  noble  example 
of  a  philofophical  legiflation,  arifing  from  the  midfl 
of  carnage,  fet  the  ftill  more  admirable  example  of 
a  wife  and  noble  modefty.  Revife  your  laws*  At¬ 
tend  to  public  virtues.  Imagine  inftitutions  which 
may  perpetuate  them.  Complete  what  you  have  fo 
well  begun.  I  ake  no  reff  till  you  have  attained 
the  higheft  perfection  oi  which  human  nature  is 
fufceptible ;  nor  fuifer  byr  your  negledl  the  moft 
aufpicious  moment  for  the  happinefs  of  the  human 
fpecies  to  pafs  unimproved. 


These 
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These  ideas  I  need  not  obferve  belong  to  the  ve¬ 
nerable  author  of  the  preceding  work ;  I  will  ven¬ 
ture,  however,  to  rejeCl  his  opinion  upon  the  nature 
of  the  various  powers  with  which  he  thinks  the 
continental  congrefs  ought  to  be  invefted.  It  cc,mufi 
<c  be  trufted/’  fays  he,  “  with  a  power  of  procuring 
<c  fupplies  for  defraying  the  expences  of  the  confedera- 
<c  tion ;  of  contracting  debts,  and  providing  funds 
for  difeharging  them  (i).s>  I  am  far  from  con¬ 
curring  in  this  opinion,  and  I  offer  my  objections  to 
Dr.  Price  himfelf,  as  a  tribute  due  to  his  love  of 
truth  and  of  mankind. 


The  mofl  fatal  deception  of  what  in  Europe  is  loan's  to 
called  politics,  has  been  to  fuppofe  credit  ufeful,BE 
and  to  throw  a  part  of  the  duties  of  the  prefent  uponED* 
future  generations.  This  horrible  fyftem  originates 
in  a  want  of  patriotifm  ;  and  paves  the  way  for  a  re¬ 
volution,  which,  whether  diftant  or  near  at  hand,  is 
certainly  inevitable,  and  will  ffrike  the  world  with 
terror.  The  burthen  is  continually  increasing  ;  the 
exigencies  of  every  year  are  aggravated  with  the 
weight  of  all  which  have  gone  before.  Every  loan 
creates  a  neceflity  of  future  loans ;  fo  that  the  onlv 
end  of  this  boafted  policy,  is  to  render  the  public 
fervice  impoflible,  or  in  other  words,  to  diffolve  the 


{ i)  See  p.  1S3  ante. 
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fociety ;  an  evil  which  can  be  no  otherwife  avoided, 
than  by  a  violation  of  faith,  and  the  general  deftruc- 
tion  of  property  .  .  .  Free  republicans,  guard  againft 
the  contagion  of  flavery.  Remember,  that  to  become 
what  you  ought  to  be,  you  muft  entirely  forget  what 
you  were. 

A  true  patriot  wholly  devotes  himfelf  to  his  country. 
He  pays  his  debt  to  it  every  year  with  joy,  fuffers  no 
arrears  of  it  to  accrue,  and  never  poftpones  till  to¬ 
morrow,  the  duty  of  to-day.  In  his  own  perfon  he  per¬ 
forms  every  fervice  of  the  Rate  ;  whether  by  feizing, 
and  delivering  over  to  the  law,  the  enemies  and  dif- 
turbers  of  fociety  ;  or  by  opening  and  maintaining  the 
communications  v/hich  are  necefTary  to  internal  com¬ 
merce  and  the  public  welfare  ;  or  by  hearing  and 
deciding  all  difputes  amongfl  his  brethren ;  or  by 
refiflino-  the  inroads  of  all  hoflile  invaders,  with  the 
fame  hand  with  which  he  diredfs  his  plough  acrofs 
the  field,  his  little  and  his  only  patrimony.  The 
performance  of  fuch  fervices  as  thefe  depends  not  on 
loans,  and  fcarcely  even  on  money,  but  on  perfonal 
exertions  :  and  in  fuch  fervices  is  the  generous  fen- 
timent  of  patriotifm  manifefted,  nouriflied,  and  tranf- 
mitted  to  poflerity. 

Difcharge  then  the  debts  which  you  con  traced  for 
the  nobleft  of  caufes,  at  a  crifis  which  admitted  neither 
of  deliberation  or  delay,  but  contract  no  new 
ones.  Let  all  that  you  owe  to  your  country  be  dis¬ 
charged  at  the  clofe  of  every  year  j  and  begin  the 

new 
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new  year  by  refuming  the  fame  labours,  which  will 
again  be  rewarded  with  the  fame  enjoyments.  Be¬ 
hold  with  terror  yon  city,  the  capital  of  your  ancient 
empire,  loaded  with  the  burden  of  her  paper  circu¬ 
lation,  her  credit,  and  her  bank  ;  yet  intoxicated 
with  the  fplendid  phantom  of  her  opulence;  and 
haftening,  by  her  greedy  credulity,  or  by  her  pre- 
fumptuous  confidence,  the  arrival  of  that  dreadful 
moment,  when  fine  mufl  dart  from  her  long  dream  , . . 
And  do  you,  peaceful,  happy,  and  modeftly  proud  of 
having  vindicated  the  rights  of  human  nature,  fhun 
fofad  an  example,  and  demon  (Irate  to  the  world,  how 
true  happinefs  may  be  promoted  under  the  aufpices  of 
liberty,  by  moderation,  order,  and  ©economy. 

Contract  no  debts.  TThe  fird  loan  made 
amongd  you,  Will  atteft  with  certainty,  the  decline 
of  that  fpirit  which  ought  to  animate  you.  It  will 
be  to  fhift  upon  others,  the  talk  impofed  by  nature 
and  by  your  oaths  upon  yourfelves,  and  to  difeharge 
only  the  twentieth  part  of  your  duties.  It  will  be 
a  grofs  injustice,  which  will  load  your  pofierity 
with  the  burden  of  your  fervices  and  of  their  own(2). 

It 


(2)  This  is  what  no  perfon  has  ventured  to  fay  hitherto, 
except  one  Englilh  writer,  who,  in  a  very  recent  work,, 
of  which  but  few  copies  have  been  printed,  and  which 
has  been  given  to  none  but  his  friends,  has  pointed  out 
the  injuftice  and  illegality  of  loans.  Thepafiage  appears 
to  me  to  be  fo  well  written,  and  fo  unanfwerable,  that  I 
could  not  refill  the  pleafure  of  inferting  it  here. 
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It  will  be  a  fatal  contagion,  which  fpeedily  cie- 
ftroying  your  virtues,  will  awaken  avarice,  multiply 

intrigues. 


"  It  is  the  birthright  of  an  Englifhman  not  to  be 
taxed,  but  by  reprefentatives  of  his  own  immediate 
f*  choice*.  If  this  right  had  been  attended  to,  all  fupplies 
f<  demanded  by  government  would  have  been  railed  within 
“  the  year :  for  the  conflitutional  method  of  voting  fupplies 
<c  was  this — The  fervice  being  announced  from  the  throne, 
*f  the  houfe  of  commons  decided,  whether  it  was  more 
prudent,  and  more  for  the  intereft  of  the  public  and  their 
“  conflituents,  to  fuftain  the  expence,  or  to  flop  the  fer- 
“  vice.  But  this  principle  was  violated,  when  the  fupplies 
<c  ceafed  to  be  railed  within  the  year,  and  to  be  thrown 
upon  pofterity.  For,  when  five  millions  were  the  film 
<<r  to  be  railed,  and  railed  within  the  year,  they  who  im- 
<c  pofed,  fuftained  the  burden.  The  evil  might  be  fufficient 
“  for  the  day,  but  it  expired  with  it ;  whereas,  if  five  mil- 
‘c  lions  are  railed  by  mortgage,  they  who  grant  it,  charge 
* ‘  themfelves  with  no  more  than  the  fimple  intereft,  which 
cf  is  but  ^.250,000,  whilfl  they  charge  both  principal  and 
“  interefl  of  five  millions  upon  their  children  and  their 
€*  children’s  children,” 

"  We 

<£  *  The  fecurity  that  an  Englifhman  formerly  had  again#  an  abuffe 
ci  of  the  power  of  taxation  was  this,— -that  the  member  of  parliament 
6C  himfelf,  paid  his  proportionate  fhare  of  every  tax  that  he  confented  to 
“  impofe  j  fo  that  he  could  not  injure  the  property  of  his  eledtors 
without  impairing  his  own.  But  this  fecurity  has  long  been  done 
away  by  the  effedts  of  influence  j  and  fince  parliament  became  fd 
(i  great  a  part  of  the  trade  of  Exchange-alley,  we  fee  how  the  fortunes 
of  fubfcribers  to  public  loans  are  aggrandized,  by  the  Yery  adt  of 
impoverifhing  their  conllituents.” 
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intrigues,  and  bend  the  loftinefs  of  your  fouls  to  the 
meannefs  of  flock-jobbing.  Your  country  will  foon 

be 


We  give  and  grant  is  the  language  of  money  bills; 
“  but  it  was  meant  to  exprefs  the  gift  and  gra?it  of  theW 
(C  own  property  who  made  the  offer,  but  not  the  property 
“  of  pofterity. 

This  violation  of  the  principles  of  the  conflitution  will 
“  appear  in  yet  ftronger  colours  when  you  confider,  that 
the  accumulation  of  the  national  debt  has  now  brought 
“  the  intereft  alone  to  ten  millions,  to  be  levied  every  year 
within  the  year  on  the  inhabitants  of  Great  Britain.  But 
“  what  had  we  to  do  in  choofing  thofe  men  who  impofed 
“  this  exorbitant  rent-charge  upon  us  ?  They  were  the 
“  reprefentatives,  tome  of  the  lafi,  fome  of  the  prefent 
<c  century,  but  not  one  of  them  ele&ed  by  thofe  on  whom 
((  the  payment  of  tbefe  taxes  falls. 

It  is  an  unpleafant  theme  to  dwell  upon. — But  the 
ft  deviation  from  the  principles  of  the  conflitution,  in  levy- 
(<  ing  taxes  on  pollerity,  appears  to  me  as  a  breach  of  the 
“  duty  of  a  private  man,  of  the  citizen,  and  of  the  ftates- 
“  man.  For  the  duty  of  a  private-man  (the  paterfamilias) 
<f  is  to  protect,  not  injure,  the  inheritance  of  his  children; 
“  the  duty  of  the  citizen  is  to  facrihce  his  perfonal  and 
“  temporary  intereft,  to  the  permanent  advantage  and  fu- 
“  ture  welfare  of  his  country.  The  difference  betwixt  a 
“  good  and  a  bad  flatefman  confifis  in  this,  that  the  one 
“  provides  for  the  exigencies  of  the  day,  the  other  guards 
“  againft  events  that  may  endanger  public  fafety  in  times 
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forgotten ;  and  the  field  of  honour,  the  afylum  of 

liberty,  will  be  converted  into  an  exchange  of  tra¬ 
ders. 

But  fhould  the  Americans  make  no  loans  in  future, 
for  how  many  ages  will  they  not  be  incumbered  with 
the  burden  of  their  prefent  debt,  which  muft  be  paid 

atlafl;  and  what  credit  can  they  enjoy  till  this  debt 
fhall  be  difcharged  ? 

The 
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to  come.  It  is  moreover  a  duty  we  owe  our  fovereign, 
not  to  obflrud  his  defigns  for  the  public  good  ;  and,  lead: 
of  all,  to  embarrafs  him  in  the  execution  of  his  hrfl  and 
greatefl  charge,  that  of  defending  and  protecting  his 
people.  But  this  wretched  fyfiem  of  foreftalling  the 
national  refources,  is  if  pofiible  more  injurious  to  the 
Itate  of  the  king,  tnan  or  the  fubject  \  for,  having  the 
greateft  intereft  in  the  prefervation  of  the  hate,  he  is  molt 
injured  in  having  the  means  of  defence  taken  out  ©f  his 
hands  ;  and  under  the  weight  of  our  prefent  debt,  how  is 
the  crown  to  undertake  any  meafures,  even  of  national 
defence,  without  heaping  oppreflions  on  the  oppreffed, 
and  without  &riking  deeper  at  public  credit,  already 
wounded,  perhaps  beyond  cure  ? 


The  evil  appears  to  this  writer  to  be  fo  great,  that  he 
does  not  hefitate  to  fay,  that te  if  the  debt  be  fwelled  beyond 
its  prefent  magnitude,  he  muh  refort  to  antiquity  for  an 
expreflion  to  deferibe  the  fituation  of  Great  Britain  ; 

DEUS,  ETIAM  SI  DEUS  VOLUIT,  SERVARE  REM- 
“  PUBLICAM  NON  potest.”  Political  letters,  ^written 
in  March  and  April,  1784.  London:  printed  hy  William 
Richardfon  in  the  Strand .  Letter  X.  p.  54  and  55. 
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THE  aflual  debt  of  the  united  ftates  is  computed  credit 

to  amount  to  nine  millions  fterling.  This  they  un- UNNECEo 

°  J  SARY* 

doubtedly  muff  pay;  not  in  order  to  gain  credit" 
hereafter,  which,  even  were  the  relolution  of  never 
making  loans  not  enrolled  amongit  their  funda¬ 
mental  laws,  would  be  to  them  a  moft  fatal  advan¬ 
tage,  but  becaufe  juftice  requires  it ;  and  juftice  is 
the  firft  of  virtues  ;  and  the  new  republic  is  loft,  if 
fne  ceafe  to  adore  virtue. 

To  fpeak  without  referve.  I  cannot  approve  the 
arithmetical  fpirit  which  reigns  throughout  the  chap¬ 
ter  upon  public  debts.  One  reads  of  nothing  but  of 
millions,  and  of  the  means  of  increafing  them ; 
of  growing  intereft;  of  a  produce,  which  in  a  few 
years  doubles  its  capital,  triples  it,  multiplies  it  to  ' 
a  degree  which  I  had  rather  admit  without  inveftiga- 

tion,  than  pore  over  the  difgufting  calculation . 

Why  this  dazling  difplay  of  gold  before  the  eyes  of 
the  fons  of  freedom,  and  the  cultivators  of  a  land  fa¬ 
voured  by  heaven  ?  What  avail  the  means,  whether 
real  or  imaginary,  of  becoming  rich  and  corrupted, 
where  the  only  objedf  to  be  purfued,  is  to  eftablifh  the 
reign  of  virtue  and  happinefs  ?  .....  Your  debt, 
my  friends,  amounts  to  nine  millions.  Pay  it  quietly, 
gradually,  without  any  extraordinary  effort,  by  judi¬ 
cious  contributions  levied  upon  the  land-owners  ;  deny 
yourfelves,  for  a  time,  fome  of  the  comforts  of  life. 

That  facrifice  will  be  the  price  of  your  liberty  :  can 
it  then  be  burthenfome  to  your  brave  and  generous 
minds  ?  Let  every  public  fervice  be  difcharged  by 

your- 
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yourfelves  ;  let  the  contribution  diminifli  in  propor¬ 
tion  as  the  debt  is  difcharged  ;  and  let  the  funds 
which  the  confederation  will  no  longer  ftand  in  need 
of,  be  applied  in  the  cultivation  of  your  fruitful  foil, 
which  will  pour  into  your  hands  thofe  pure  treafures, 
for  which  you  will  have  only  providence  to  thank. 

It  is,  alas,  next  to  impofiible,  for  the  moft  juft  and 
enlightened  underftandings,  to  keep  entirely  clear  of 
the  prejudices  which  furround  them.  It  is  from 
England  that  you  are  addrefled  ;  it  is  from  England 
that  you  are  advifed  to  eftablifh  a  permanent  credit, 
and  to  form  a  continental  patrimony  for  the  united 
flates. 

Credit  !  .  .  .  It  is  a  worm  whicffgnaws  the  vitals 
of  the  ftate.  The  wifdom  of  man,  be  allured,  is 
to  diftruft  himfelf.  Were  the  time  ever  to  arrive 
v/hen  your  zeal  fhould  abate ;  when  private  intereft 
Ihould  weigh  down  the  public  weal  ;  when  every  man 
fhould  prize  his  own  fortune  above  the  ftate  ;  the 
habit  of  making  loans  would  then  be  confirmed;  you 
would  borrow  inftead  of  adting  ;  you  would  convert 

the  fervices  of  free  citizens  into  the  fervices  of  merr 

« 

cenaries;  and  that  extremity  of  the  world,  on  which 
the  hopes  of  all  the  reft  of  mankind  repofe,  would 
become  a  difhonoured  country  ;  whofe  example  would 
furnifh  tyrants  with  one  principle  more,  on  which  to 
juftify  their  opprefuon  of  the  human  fpecies. 


You 
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You  have  to  begin  every  thing  anew.  Adopt  no¬ 
thing  from  declining  ftates,  which,  by  prej udices,  revo« 
lutions,  and  habits,  are  difeafed  beyond  all  cure.  Their4 
moft  deplorable  ignorance  is  that  of  the  evils  which 
befet  them.  Their  moft  mortal  difeafe  is  the  blindnefs 
of  their  inveterate  paftions,  which  lofe  the  very  defire  of 
beingcured.  Theprinciple  of  thofe  evils  which  threaten 
the  child  at  the  moment  of  its  birth,  efcapes  the 
keeneft  eye,  but  it  carries  in  it  contagion  and  death. 
It  is  the  fame  with  Hates.  In  the  firft  falfe  idea,  in 
the  firft  unjuft  principle  which  is  blended  in  their  in¬ 
fant  conftitution,  exifts  the  fource  of  their  misfortunes 
and  their  ruin  :  and  this  evil  is  the  more  dangerous, 
becaufe  the  fermentation  of  it  will  be  How,  and  difficult 
to  forefee.  The  fmalleft  leaven  of  vice  or  error  is  fuf- 
ficient  to  fet,  unperceived,  the  manners  and  laws  at 
variance,  and  to  effedl  the  diflolution  of  republics,  in 
appearance  the  beft  conftituted. 

All  ftates  at  prefent  confound  money  and  riches, 
riches  and  happinefs,  fplendor  and  power,  fame  and 
true  glory.  Shun  thefe  errors,  and  fow  not  the  feeds 
of  them  in  your  republics*  Know,  and  be  it  ever 
remembered  amongft  you,  that  moderation  alone  can 
render  you  happy,  numbers  and  courage  powerful, 
and  virtue  truly  glorious.  Be  this  then  your  conftant 
rule  of  conduct.  Every  thing  which  may  corrupt 
your  manners,  damp  your  zeal,  and  divert  you  from 
your  duties  as  men,  and  as  citizens,  is  a  mighty  evil, 
which,  dangerous  already,  will  become,  in  procefs  of 
time,  an  infallible  fource  of  deftru£tion  to  your  nation, 
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XiQans  are  a  complication  of  all  thefe  diforderS.  Be  it 
then  an  invariable  law  with  you,  never  to  borrow. 

no  conti-  Our  author  has  another  idea,  which  could  take 
nental  do-  birth  no  where  but  in  the  midft  of  thofe  prejudices 

the  hands  which  infeft  the  old-age  of  empires.  He  advifes  you  to 
of  con  c  r  ess  form  a  continental  domain  in  the  hands  of  the  con- 
grefs ;  and  by  this  precaution,  to  prepare  the  way  for 
the  time  when  you  will  no  longer  have  to  render  any 
fervices  to  your  country ;  even  were  the  calculations  of 
this  political  arithmetic  juft,  that  would  alone  be  a 
.  reafon  to  rejedl  the  refult  of  them.  Frame  your  con- 
ftitutions  rather  in  fuch  a  manner  that  your  country 
may  always  need  the  afliftance  of  its  fons,  and  your 
citizens  the  protedtion  of  their  common  parent.  To 
the  fentiment  of  this,  reciprocal  dependence,  provi¬ 
dence  has  united  the  fineft  emotions  in  nature,  and 
man  cannot  but  err  unlefs  he  imitate  this  noble  order* 
Can  you  be  ignorant  that  the  purfuit  of  means  to  fup- 
port  the  public  weal,  independent  of  public  patriotifm, 
takes  its  rife  from  a  vague  fentiment  which  fup- 
pofes  that  happinefs  can  be  found  in  idlenefs,  floth, 
and  perfonal  intereft  ?  Will  not  fuch  an  infti- 
tution  neceftarily  encourage  and  promote  thofe  dif- 
pofitions  of  mind  which  firft  fuggefted  it  ?  and  if 
thofe  difpofitions  be  the  moft  fatal  poifon  of  a  free 
ftate,  what  are  we  to  think  of  the  eftablifhments 
which  have  fuch  a  tendency? 

Public  domains  have  ever  been  the  engines  by  which 

the  diftant  fervitude  of  nations  has  been  prepared  by 
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their  chiefs.  And  (hall  they  be  the  firft  inftitution  cf 
a  free  people  ?  Public  domains  entrufted  perpetually 
to  the  adminiflration  of  the  reprefentatives  of  your 
flates  !  What  are  they  but  a  power,  independent  of 
your  will,  committed  to  thofe,  whofe  foie  fun&ion  is 
to  exprefs  your  will  by  public  ffatutes?  and  to  what 
purpofe ?  In  order  to releafe  you  from  your  duties 
With  one  blow  you  would  (trike  at  public  virtue  and 
at  liberty*  The  fame  inftitution  would  render  you 
corrupt  and  indifferent  about  the  public,  and  deliver 
up  your  pofferity  to  fervitude.  This  fingle  law  would 
deftroy  all  which  it  is  incumbent  on  you  to  defend* 
The  lead  misfortune  which  could  then  befall  you, 
would  be  for  the  deputies  of  your  provinces  to  become 
more  indifferent  about  the  public  good,  than  ambitious. 
If,  confidering  the  poffeflions  entruffed  to  them  as 
public  property,  they  negledf  the  cultivation  of  them, 
you  abandon  to  fferility  the  lands  which  providence 
has  enjoined  you  to  improve  :  or,  if  treating  this  pro- 
perty  as  their  own,  they  render  it  fertile,  you  con¬ 
demn  your  children  to  be  flaves  ;  in  all  events  you 
ffifle  patriotifm  and  liberty  in  their  very  birth. 

Never  enrich  the  men  whom  you  would  preferve 
incorrupt.  The  contagion  of  gold  is  dangerous  to 
the  pureh:  minds;  and  the  boafted  grandeur  of  mo¬ 
dern  nations  is  nothing  but  the  power  of  bribery  over 

bafenefs . Free  republicans  !  if  you  cherifh  in  your 

hearts  any  other  defires  than  thofe  of  an  extenfive  cul¬ 
tivation,  of  wide  population,  and  of  that  happinefs, 
which  fathers,  mothers,  children,  brethren,  and  citi- 
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of  affedtion,  and  in  the  bofom  of  their  country,  you; 


have  not  deferved  the  love  and  admiration  which  ycru 
have  infpired,  you  will  deceive  the  hopes  of  mankind  : 
you  will  become  what  we  are— nothing,  nay,  worfe 
than  nothing  ;  for  it  were  better  not  to  exifly  than  to 
be  vicious  and  miferable. 


Commerce  But  what  ray  of  celeftial  light  has  pierced  through 


the  darknefs  which  furrounds  us,  and  infpired  the 
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virtuous  writer  with  the  wife  fentiments  which  he  en¬ 
tertains  upon  commerce  !  What  praife  does  he  not 
deferve  for  having  feen  and  felt,  amid  the  del ufions  of 
wealth,  and  the  calculations  of  avarice,  that  external 


commerce  mud  ruin  your  ftates  !  How  warm  mull: 
have  been  his  love  of  liberty  and  of  virtue,  to  overcome 
thofe  prejudices,  which,  in  his  country,  attach  an 
idea  of  grandeur  and  of  force  to  mercantile  fpecula- 


lion  !  Read  this  chapter  again  and  again.  Engrave 
it  in  your  public  halls,  on  tables  of  marble,  and  of 
brafs.  Or  rather  engrave  it  on  tables  of  gold.  It  may 
make  a  more  lively  imprelTion  on  your  minds,  when 
you  fee  that  corrupting  metal,  which  has  undone 
mankind,  ferving  for  once  the  caufe  of  wifdom  and 
truth,  and  recording  the  condemnation  of  that  avarice 
which  itfelf  enflames. 


Commerce,  confidered  as  the  means  of  uniting: 
men,  and  connedling  them  together,  is  ordained  by 
nature.  It  increafes  that  fraternal  affedtion  for  one’s 
fcllgw  Waturesj  which  every  ingenuous  mind  feels  to 
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be  irrefiflible.  That  men,  conne&ed  together  by 
obeying  the  fame  laws,  fharing  the  fame  government, 
and  inhabiting  the  fame  country,  fhould  make  mutual 
exchanges  of  fervices,  and  of  induftry  \  that,  in  a  more 
extenfive  confederation,  they  fhould  eftablilh  fome  re* 
prefentatiye  fign  of  thefe  mutual  exchanges,  is  per¬ 
fectly  natural  and  beneficial  to  mankind  $  but  when 
once  commerce  exceeds  thofe  limits,  it  becomes  dan- 
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gerous  and  pernicious  to  every  nation  to  which  it  is 
not  necefTary. 

Commerce,  confidered  as  a  means  of  living  at  the 
coft  of  foreign  nations,  is  necefTary  to  the  people 
who  inhabit  countries  which  do  not  afford  them  a  fub~ 
jifience.  The  miracles  of  induftry  which  fuch  a  fitu- 
ation  has  produced,  are  fo  bewitching,  that  they  have 
deceived  all  Europe  ;  and  deceived  it  to  fuch  a  degree^ 
as  to  make  this  fpeculating  activity  be  miftaken  for  the 
true  fource  of  profperity  to  every  nation,  A  capital 
and  a  fatal  error,  which  has  confounded  what  is  only 

*  If  9 

aftonifliing  with  what  is  ufeful  !  and  has  obfcured  this 
important  truth,  that  the  very  fame  refources  which 
are  necefTary  to  nations  labouring  under  natural  dif- 
advantages,  are  the  fcourges  of  thofe  focieties,  which 
are  favoured  by  nature ! 
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Would  you  eftimate  foreign  commerce  truly  ?  Confi- 
der  firft  what  is  of  effential  benefit  to  human  focieties. 

Liberty,  perfonal  fafety,  population,  virtue,  and 
courage,  are  of  effential  benefit  to  them.  Every 

P  3  thing 
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thing  beyond  thefe  is  indifferent  j  every  thing  de~ 
drudlive  of  thefe  is  prejudicial. 

The  principle  of  an  adbive  foreign  commerce  is  the 
love  of  riches.  Such  a  commerce  is,  therefore,  in¬ 
jurious  to  morality.  The  love  of  riches  never  dwelt 
long  in  the  fame  bread:  with  enthufiafm  ;  confequently 
it  mufc  weaken,  and  foon  extinguijfh  all  fentiments  of 
liberty  and  of  courage.  The  merchant,  whofe  foul 
is  contracted  by  calculations,  and  whofe  heart  is  con- 
fumed  with  defires,  confiders  honedy  as  a  necedary, 
xather  than  as  an  amiable  quality.  Virtue,  like  every 
thingelfe,  becomes  the  fubjedt  of  fpeculation.  From 
that  moment,  adieu  to  morality,  adieu  to  patriotifm, 
adieu  to  public  fpirit.  What  attachment  can  ever  bind 
infeparably  to  his  country  the  man,  who  can  tranf- 
port,  in  his  manual  art,  or  in  bills  of  exchange,  his  whole 
property  to  fome  other  country,  and  enjoy  it  there  in 
peace  ?  What  is  the  date  to  him  any  further,  than  as 
it  protects  him  in  the  acquifition  of  his  fortune?  His 
defires,  far  from  uniting  him  with  the  public,  fepa- 
rate  him  from  it,  and  render  himafolitary  being,  in¬ 
tent  upon  nothing  but  his  own  private  good. 

Such  are  the  moral  confequences  of  a  third  after 
commerce.  Let  us  now  fee  what  is  its  phydcal  influ- 
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ence. 


If  you  pay  the  foreign  trader  as  much  as  you  fell 
him  in  induflry,  to  what  purpofe  thofe  exertions, 
which  only  multiply  unprofitable  enjoyment,  313d 

without 
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without  adding  any  thing  to  your  happinefs,  accele¬ 
rate  your  corruption  ?  If  your  exports  be  greater  than 
your  imports,  then  you  will  doubtlefs  be  convinced 
that  you  are  in  the  road  to  profperity  ;  and  then  you 
will  in  fad!  be  haftening  to  your  deftruction.  Streams 
of  gold  will  pour  in  upon  you  from  every  quarter* 
The  moll  crafty,  and  {fill  more  the  moll  rapacious, 
will  feize  upon  this  wealth.  Poverty  will  become  the 
portion  of  the  virtuous  and  mode#,  whofe  fortunes,  un¬ 
augmented  in  this  profperity,  will  bear  no  proportion 
to  the  increafed  prices  of  provificns.  Inequality  of 
fortune,  the  fatal  fource  of  all  mifery  and  of  all  guilt, 
the  poifon  of  all  liberty  and  of  all  virtue,  will  defo- 
I ate  your  {fates.  Opulence  will  be  power.  Poverty 
will  be  abandoned  to  fcorn  and  oppreflion.  All  fer- 
vices  will  become  mercenary.  Avarice  will  fpread 
its  infection  through  every  part  of  the  {late.  Every 
magi  (Irate  will  become  venal ;  every  law  will  have  its 
price  ;  every  honour  will  be  put  up  to  {ale  ;  and,  as 
a  juft  punifhment  lor  thefe  falfe  {peculations  of  the 
bafeft  paflions,  even  commerce  will  at  laft  prey  upon 
and  deftroy  itfelf.  The  treafures  which  it  will  have 
produced,  will  have  raifed  the  price  of  induftry  fo 
high,  that  all  competition  with  other  nations  will  be 
impoffible.  Your  markets  will  be  forfaken,  your 
ports  abandoned,  and,  ignorant  alike  how  to  employ 
your  gold,  and  how  to  get  rid  of  it,  your  nations, 
ruined  by  the  very  excels  of  their  imaginary  riches, 
will  lofe  their  commerce  without  recovering  that 
innocence  and  happinefs  which  they  will  have  fa- 
crificed  to  their  idol.  Your  hands  will  then  be 
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ftretched  out  to  receive  the  chains  of  the  firft  ambi¬ 
tious  ufurper  who  thinks  fit  to  enflave  you,  and  your 
treafures  will  become  the  prize  of  the  firft  robber  who 
pleafes  to  make  them  his  own. 

Such  has  ever  been  the  fortune  of  commercial  na¬ 
tions. 

Judge  now  of  modern  politics.  Judge  of  the 
fenfelefs  pi  ice  of  our  calculating  philofophers,  who 
dare  to  defpife  ancient  legiflations,  and  who  prefer 
their  own  barren  arithmetic  to  the  language  of  the 
moR  affedting  wifdom.  See  to  what  they  lead  us.  See 
what  has  been  the  fate  of  thofe  nations  who  have 
followed  thefe  deceitful  guides.  But  for  her  admi¬ 
rable  conftitution,  your  antient  parent  country  would 
not  at  this  moment  exift.  That  conftitution  fights, 
the  battles  of  England  better  than  her  armies  :  but 
Vv-t?  did  not  the  fea  guard  her  i  flan  el ;  could  civil 
liberty  be  once  violated  ainongft  her  fons  with  impu¬ 
nity  .  were  not  morality  and  domeftic  order  amors  <*  If 

t> 

them  Bill  preferved  untainted  by  their  reparation 
from  the  continent  $  had  you  not  rendered  them  the 
fervice  of  checking  their  pride,  think  what  would  have 
become  of  the  remains  of  their  liberty,  and  thesr 
power,  in  the  midft  of  a  tumult  of  fadlions,  an  ex¬ 
ec  {live  inequality  of  fortune,  a  venality  of  parties,  the 
diforders  of  bankruptcies,  the  flu&uations  of  credit, 
the  terrors  of-  avarice,  an  exceihve  load  of  taxes  of 
e\ery  denomination  and  of  every  kind,  their  enormous 
national  debts3and  the  oppreilion,  which  even  induffy 
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fuffers,  by  being  crufhed  under  a  load  of  riches  amafled 

during  fo  many  years  ! . You  will  owe 

every  thing  that  you  have  valuable  to  England.  Her 
injuftice  has  given  you  liberty;  let  her  errors  teach 
you  leffons  of  wifdom. 


Do  I  then  advife  you  to  pafs  laws  againft  com- no  promt 
merce  ?  to  eftablifh  prohibitions,  and  to  prefcribe  any  B*TI0NS* 
defcription  of  occupations  or  of  labour  ?  .  .  .  God 
forbid  !  Liberty  and  property,  thofe  facred  and  in¬ 
alienable  rights,  are  the  bafis  of  your  conftitution* 

Be  careful  never  to  fhake  them.  Forbid  nothing  but 
what  is  criminal,  but  encourage  nothing  but  what 
is  good.  This  is  the  fum  of  all  my  admonitions. 

Let  all  your  laws  tend  to  an  equality  of  fortune.  Let 
the  father’s  eftate,  diftributed  amongft  all  his  children^ 
multiply  citizens,  and  bring  all  families  to  one  level. 

Let  the  immenfe  territory  which  is  at  your  difpofal  be 
portioned  out  to  whoever  has  the  means  of  cultivat¬ 
ing  it.  Give  it  gratuitoully.  Never  fell  it.  Never 
perfuade  yourfelves  that  you  have  a  right  to  fell  thofe 
countries  covered  with  primitive  forefts,  which  belong 
only  to  nature,  and  over  which  labour  alone  can  con¬ 
fer  a  title.  Encourage,  comfort,  aid,  and  protedf, 
with  all  the  power  of  government,  the  planters,  who 
purchafe  the  happinefs  of  living  amongft  you  with  the 
fertilizing  fweat  of  their  brows.  The  commerce 
which  is  truly  profitable,  is  the  importation  of  the 
poor  and  the  induftrious,  from  every  quarter  of  the 
globe.  Grant  the  right  of  being  reprefented  in  the 
national  aftembiies,  to  every  proprietor  of  a  certain 
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extent  of  land,  afcertained  by  law.  Remember  that 
no  man  is  more  than  a  fingle  individual ;  that  he  has 
but  one  foul,  and  can  profit  the  ftate  only  by  his  fingle 
faculties.  Never,  therefore,  confider  the  rich  more 
than  the  poor.  If  a  hundred  acres  give  a  right  of 
fuffrage,  let  a  hundred  thoufand  give  no  more.  By 
this  apparent  inequality,  which  is  in  fadf  only  a  more 
ftri£I  and  conliderate  juflice,  you  will  imprefs  upon 
the  infancy  of  your  focieties,  the  vifible  token  of  that 
fame  fpirit  which  prefided  over  their  birth.  You  >yill 
take  from  avarice  its  ftrongeft  incentives,  ambition  and 
power.  You  will  tranfmit  to  fucceeding  generations 
your  own  difregard  of  riches.  ....  Thus  are  the  virtues 
of  nations  formed,  b)r  directing  their  ideas  in  a  certain 
channel,  from  which  they  cannot  afterwards  deviate. 

Leave  the  merchant,  who  ere&s  warehoufes,  builds 
veflels,  and  purfues  his  fpeculations,  to  prefer,  if  he 
will,  the  dull  arithmetic  of  his  counting-houfe,  to  the 
enchanting  profpedf  of  nature — to  the  affedting  luxu¬ 
riance  of  the  country.  .  . .  Let  his  property  be  as  facred 
as  that  of  any  other  man  :  let  his  liberty  be  inviolable 
under  the  empire  of  law.  But  he  is  only  an  inhabi¬ 
tant,  and  not  a  citizen  of  your  nation.  He  has  chofen 
to  belong  to  no  country,  but  the  world  at  large.  He 
may,  when  he  pleafes,  have  a  country.  He  may  con¬ 
vert  his  perfonal  property  into  land  ;  and  this  change, 
the  m oft  favourable  to  the  fpirit  of  your  government, 
and  to  the  manners  of  your  people,  will  be  the  higheft 
ambition  of  all  your  inhabitants.  Thus,  without  force, 
without  reftraint,  without  laws,  without  prohibitions, 

and 
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and  without  injuftice,  you  will  enfure  pre-eminence  to 
the.innocent,  and  fraternal  artof  agriculture,  to  that  art 
which  doubles  population,  encourages  virtue,  nou- 
rifhes  the  lofty  fpirit  of  free  minds,  fupplies  the  ftate 
with  defenders,  counfellors,  and  domeftic  arbitrators, 
and  (fince  riches  muft  be  ever  in  view,}  produces  that 
fubftantial  wealth,  which  may  multiply  without  en¬ 
gendering  luxury  and  corruption. 


Scorn  the  pitiful  and  iniquitous  fhifts  which  com¬ 
mercial  ftates  have  pradlifed  to  prevent  the  importation 
of  foreign  commodities.  Here  again  I  venture  to 
combat  the  opinion  of  your  venerable  friend.  Concern 
yourfelf  neither  about  the  protection,  nor  about  the 
prevention,  or  the  regulation  of  commerce.  Take  no 
thought  about  trade,  but  entirely  overlook  it.  If  it 
be  advantageous,  it  fliould  be  left  free,  becaufe  liberty 
alone  can  make  it  thrive.  If  on  the  other  hand  it  be 

.  •  T 

pernicious,  let  it  ftill  be  free,  becaufe  the  infringe¬ 
ment  of  liberty  is  a  greater  evil  than  the  exigence  of 
abufes.  Becaufe  it  is  abfurd  to  think  of  carrying  on 

commerce  with  foreign  nations,  by  permitting 
them  to  buy  your  commodities,  and  at  the  fame  time 
refufing  to  take  theirs  in  exchange ;  for  in  that  cafe 
they  will  certainly  never  deal  with  you.  Becaufe,  in 
fhort,  amidft  all  the  everlafting  contefts  of  felf-in- 
tereft,  which  finds  itfelf  e  mb  ar  raffed  with  is  own  rules, 
there  is  only  one  fixed  principle,  that  of  morality  : 
and  morality  requires  that  every  man’s  property 

Should  be  at  his  own  free  difpofal.  The  only  juft 

*  .  * 

and  reasonable  maxim  to  be  adopted,  therefore,  is,  to 

derive 
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derive  every  poflible  advantage  from  your  own  country*, 
to  limit  the  v/ants  of  nature  by  plenty,  and  thofe  of 
luxury  by  moderation. 

The  con-  The  excellent  writer,  whofe  work  has  given  fife  to 

$ti  ruTioNS  thefe  reflections,  has  faid  little  about  your  conftitu- 

tions  ;  but  he  has  communicated  to  you  the  Ihort,  but 
invaluable  obfervations  of  a  true  philofopher.  All  that 
was  neceflary  to  be  faid  about  them  is  contained  in  the 
letter  of  the  immortal  Turgot.  In  framing  your  confti- 
tutions,  the  form  of  the  Englifh  government  has  too 
frequently  occurred  to  your  remembrance.  What  is 
well  adapted  to  England,  is  ill  calculated  for  America. 
Let  there  be  no  balance  of  powers~no  complicated 
conftitutions.  Are  your  removeable  governors  kings  ? 
Are  your  executive  councils  peers?  Have  you,  or  can  you 
have  any  other  reprefentatives  than  affemblies  of  citi¬ 
zens,  equal  by  nature  and  by  lav/  ?  Affemblies  which 
are  not  the  commons  (as  patrician  infolence  has  ftyled 
them)  but  THE  nation.  Ill  betide  thofe  corrupted 
nations,  among  whom  the  mailer-piece  of  the  human 
intellect  has  been  to  create  a  phantom  of  peace  by  means 
of  difcord,  and  to  excite  a  conted  of  the  paflions  in 
order  to  obtain  their  equilibrium  !  Deem  more  nobly 
of yourfelves.  Purfue  the  diredl  path  to  wifdom.  Let 
public  virtue  be  your  object,  and  think  not  of  counter¬ 
acting  the  interefls  of  one  body  of  men  by  thofe  of 
another.  Begin  not  as  others  have  ended  ;  and 
poifon  not  the  innocent  fimplicity  of  your  infancy 

by  the  fubtleties  of  depraved  manhood. 

Nor 
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Nor  let  me  be  told  that  you  fpring  from  ancient  fia* 
tions,  and  are  not  in  that  ftate  of  infancy  which,  I 
imagine- 

Individuals  amongft  you  may  be  old,  but  your 
nation  is  ftill  young.  You  have  experienced  revo¬ 
lutions,  which  ought  to  have  given  new  birth  to  every 
man  amongft  you.  Are  you  not  in  another  climate 
beyond  the  limits  of  the  ocean  ?  Are  not  your  cuftoms 
different  from  thofe  of  your  former  country  ?  Have 
you  not  been  engaged  in  war,  and  little  lefs  than 
civil  war  ?  Which  of  you  has  not  patted  the  ordeal  trial 
of  mifery  and  danger  ?  Which  of  you  has  not  fhed  his 
blood  in  the  noble  caufe  of  freedom?  Which  of  you  has 
not  to  bewail  the  death  of  a  father,  a  wife,  a  child,  or 
a  friend,  facrificed  in  the  arduous  conteft  ?  Be  afiured 
that  you  are  beings  of  no  antiquated  or  vulgar  race. 
You  retain  of  the  old  world  nothing  but  its  know¬ 
ledge,  and  the  virtues  of  the  new  world  are  all  your 
own. 


No  reformation,  I  venture  to  perfuade  myfelf,  is 
neceflary  in  your  manners ;  but  nothing  fhould  be 
negledted  to  prefervc  their  purity.  Forget  not  the 
force  of  education.  Your  excellent  friend  knew  its 
influence,  and  treats  of  it  at  length  :  but  though  every 
thing  he  has  faid  upon  it  be  judicious,-  he  has  by  no 
means  exhaufted  the  fubje£l.  Remember  that  the 
education  of  youth  confifts  lefs  in  admoniftiing  them,* 
than  in  the  examples  and  objects  with  which  they 
are  furrounded  j  and  that  almoft  all  the  misfortunes  of 


our 
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our  ancient  empires,  arife  from  the  contraF  between 
the  precepts  inftilled  into  the  infant,  and  the  examples 
placed  before  the  youth.  But  with  you  the  characters 
of  the  parent  and  the  child,  of  the  young  and  the 
old,  ought  to  correfpond  in  every  refpeCf.  The 
plan  of  education  which  I  have  defcribed  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  thefe  reflections,  was  not  meant  as  a  vain 
declamation  or  an  unmeaning  rhapfody.  What  I  have 
painted  with  all  the  warmth  of  a  foul  glowing  with 
zeal  for  your  happinefs,  it  behoves  you  to  execute 
by  the  force  of  your  inFitutions.  Multiply  your 
monuments,  rites^  and  commemorative  ceremonies. 
Already  you  have  given  reafon  all  the  weight  of  au¬ 
thority,  by  confecrating  the  rights  of  mankind  into 
pofitive  laws.  Amongft  you,  thofe  eternal  truths, 
thofe  noble  principles,  are  no  longer  fubjeCfs  of 
difpute,  but  ordinances  of  the  legiflature.  At  the 
very  outfet  of  your  career,  you  have  taken  a  giant’s 
Ifride  towards  the  improvement  of  the  human  fpecies, 
and  towards  Frengthening  the  monument  ereCfed 
by  your  hands  :  go  on  and  complete  your  work. 
Form  by  inFru&ion,  and  Fill  more  create  by  ex¬ 
ample,  and  by  the  only  efficacious  and  permanent 
impreffion,  that  of  external  figns,  a  generation, 
worthy  the  epoch  of  your  revolution  j  a  race  of 
men,  which  conFantly  growing  up  in  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  wifdom,  will  love  juFice  and  modera¬ 
tion,  deteF  ambition  and  war,  thofe  fcourges  of 
mankind,  and  at  length  difplay  to  the  world,  the 
union,  hitherto  fo  uncommon,  of  knowledge  with 

virtue^ 
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virtue,  and  of  peace  with  liberty.  Let  tyrants 
tremble  at  the  very  name  of  your  happy  regions  ! 
Let  the  opprefled  ever  find  an  afylum  there  !  and  may 
fome  gleam  of  happfnefs  be  reflected  from  your  coafls, 
which  may  at  ieaft  alleviate  the  misfortunes  of  the 
old  world  ! 


DR.  PRICE’S  WORK. 

Sp  ' 


I. 


O)  even  at  the  beginning  of  this  century ,  would 
have  thought ,  that  in  a  few  years  they  would  acquire 
the  power  of fubje  Sting  to  their  wills  the  dreadful  force 
of  lightnings  and  of  flying  in  aeroflatic  machines 
See  p.  178. 


cc 
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Dr.  Price  in  this,  as  well  as  in  many  other  in- 
fiances  in  the  courfe  of  this  work,*  rifes  above  the 
prejudices  of  his  countrymen.  Being,  like  him,  well 
perfuaded  that  the  invention  of  aeroflatic  machines 
will  very  confiderably  augment  the  power  of  man¬ 
kind,  and  will,  perhaps,  at  fome  time  or  other* 
totally  change  the  face  of  human  affairs  ( 1  j  3  it  is  witli 

Q.  equal 

■  . . . . 

(1)  It  would  not  be  difficult,  for  inflance,  to  prove, 
that  aeroflatic  machines  may,  even  before  they  be  at  all 
improved,  have  confiderable  influence  in  war,  both  by 
land  and  fea.  Perhaps  that  horrid  infatuation  called  war 
will  never  ceafe,  till  the  art  of  definition  be  carried  to 
its  highefl  perfection.  v  •  ->  * 
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equal  furprife  and  concern,  that  I  have  obfervcd  thfl 


Englilh  nation,  which  is  fo  diftinguifhed  for  every  fpe- 
cies  of  merit  and  of  knowledge,  palling  from  the  moft 
abfurd  incredulity,  and  the  moft  unaccountable  indif¬ 
ference  about  this  admirable  difcovery, to  an  unexampled 
enthufiafm  for  the<moft  ignorant  pretenders  to  fcience. 
while  the  public  curiofity  has  never  been  awakened 
to  the  progrefs  of  the  art.  A  difcovery  which  the  moft 
refpe&able  of  the  learned  in  France,  and  even  in  Eng¬ 
land,  have  thought  deferving  of  their  profoundeft  me¬ 
ditations,  has  been  difgraced  at  London  by  a  fordid 
love  of  gain  (2).  The  drefs,  the  ridiculous  ap^ 
paratus,  the  impofing  fopperies  of  the  men  who 
firft  in  England  exhibited  the  fpedtacle  of  this 
aerial  navigation,  were  followed  by  crowds  of  ad¬ 


mirers  (3),  while,  perhaps,  in  all  the  three  king- 


account  of  Dr.  Priellley’s  fine  experiment. 

r,\  Whn  rnuld  have  believed,  that  the  dog  and  the  cat. 


(2)  Vide  infra,  in  th«  note  by  the  Duke  de  Chaulnes,  an 


carry  two  perfons,  but  would 
would  not  even  have  raifed 


have  raifed  him,  if  it  had  weighed  ten 
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doms,  there  have  not  been  fold  five  and  twenty  copies 
of  the  reports  of  the  academy  of  fciences  of  Paris,  and 
of  the  other  memoirs,  which  afcertain  the  difcovery* 
and  the  very  rapid  progrefs  of  this  new  invention. 
Indeed  the  Englifh,  with  the  exception  of  a  very 
fmall  number  of  men  of  fcience,  and  of  men  fupe- 
rior  to  national  prejudices,  are  not  at  all  dcfirous 
to  hear  any  information  on  the  fubjedt  (4). 

Q_  2  Perhaps 

pounds  more  thin  it  did,  fince  he  was  obliged  to  change 
Kis  gallery  and  to  throw  out  all  his  ballad  before  it  would 
afeend  ;  who  could  have  believed,  that  that  honed  Italian, 
would  have  received  higher  honours  than  ever  were  paid  to 
Capt.  Cook  ?  Who  could  have  believed  that  the  Sieur 
Blanchard,  who,  according  to  his  judicious  cudom,  did 
not  fail  to  advertife,  that  he  would  difplay  evolutions  and 
manoeuvres  >  .and  to  call  for  the  concourfe  ofveflels  of  all 
nations  to  enfure  his  pafiage  to  the  continent  (which  is 
a  very  eafy  enterprife,  and  ought  to  have  been  executed 
long  ago,  by  thofe  who  confider  balloons  only  as  a  means  of 
getting  money),  who  could  have  believed  that  the  Sieur 
Blanchard,  who  did  not  perform  any  one  thing  that  he  had 
promifed,  would  have  been  able  to  balance  the  idolatry 
paid  to  honed  Lunardi,  whofe  English  balloon  had 
neverthejefs  the  advantage  of  having  been  the  fird  in 
time,  and  of  having  an  aufpicious  and  popular  name  ?  Who 

could  have  believed - but  indeed  I  have  not  the  mod 

did  ant  intention  of  diminilhing  the  glory  of  thefe  iiludrious 
aeronauts :  I  could  only  wi(h,  that  lefs  attention  were  paid 
to  them,  and  more  to  the  perfe&ion  of  the  art. 

(4)  The  name  of  M.  Meunier  is  hardly  known  in  Eng¬ 
land.  See  an  account  of  his  experiment  in  the  note  of  the. 
Duke  de  Chaulnes. 


* 
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Perhaps  the  prejudices,  which  the  Englifhhave  corn 
ceived  againfl  thefe  difcoveries,  may  be  accounted  for*, 
by  confidering  in  what  contempt  the  fenfible  part  of 
the  nation  hold  that  rage,  which,  for  a  year  paft,  has 
converted  into  an  oftentatious  and  child ifh  fpectacle,  a 
difcovery,  which  ought  to  have  been  matured  in  fi- 
lcnce,  and  which  cannot  be  any  further  improved  but 
by  experiments,  that  cannot  be  made  in  the  prefence 
of  an  impatient  multitude.  But,  if  this  be  the  caufe  of 
thofe  prejudices,  I  will  venture  to  fay  that  they  are 
not,  on  that  account,  the  lefs  irrational  ;  for  that  rage* 
which  is  in  truth  very  contemptible,  is  nothing  more 
than  a  metamorphofis  of  avarice ;  and  only  furnifhes 
an  additional  reafom  to  difpoiTefs  that  paffion  of  fa 
noble  a  field,  and  to  reftore  it  to  fcience,  and  true 
philanthropy*  an  enterprife  in  which  all  learned 
men  ousht  to  concur.  I  intended  to  have  written- 
ibme  obfervations  upon,  this  fubjedf,  when  the  Duke 
de  Chaulnes  furnifhed  me  with  the  note,  which- 1  have 
fubjoined.  He  has  treated  the  fubjedl  with  that  pre- 
eifion  and  clearnefs,  which  diftinguifh  all  the  memoirs 
that  he  has  written  upon  different  parts  of  the  natural 
Sciences.  1  thought  that  men  of  fenle,  who  are  not 
very  well  verfed  in  natural  phiLofophy,  might  derive 
from  this  note  a  clear  and  adequate  idea  of  the  theory 
of  aeroftatic  machines,  fufficient,  atkafi,  to  convince 
them  of  their  importance.  One  cannot  too  earncflly  ex¬ 
hort  the  Engl  ifh,  by  their  glory  and  their  humanity* 
the  interefts  of  which  they  will  at  fome  time  or  other, 
no  doubt,  prefer  to  thofe  of  their  national  pretenfions* 
—one  cannot  too  earneftly  exhort  them  to  apply  them- 

felves 
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fel.ves  to  the  perfe&ing  of  an  admirable  art,  the  theory 
of  which  is  in  fome  degree  their  own,  fince  it  is  to  the 
chymifts  of  England  that  we  principally  owe  the  moft 
curious  experiments  upon  the  different  kinds  of  air; 
and  even  were  it  otkerwife,  is  not  every  ufeful  difco- 
very  the  nobleft  conqueft  of  mankind,  whatever  be  the 
country  in  which  it  has  been  made  ? 

An  Englifhmanhas  declared,  that  he  would  have  given 
half  his  fortune  that  air  balloons  had  not  been  difco- 
vered  by  a  Frenchman  ;  and  that  he  would  have  given 
his  whole  fortune,  that  thedifcovery  had  been  made  by 
an  Englifhman a  declaration  which  befpeaks  neither 
magnanimity  nor  wifdom  ;  and  which,  were  it  the 
fentiment  of  the  nation,  and  not  the  expreiliom  of  an 
illiberal  individual,  would  afford  matter  of  humilia- 
tion  indeed,  but  not  to  the  French.  I  know  feverai 
of  that  nation,  who  regret  that  the  difcovery  was  not 
made  by  an  Englishman,  becaufe  then  the  enthufiafm 
of  a  people  of  flrong  paffions,  of  great  perfeverance^ 
and  poffeffed  of  invaluable  means  of  improvement, 
would  have  haflened  the  perfe<5fion  of  this  unforefeen, 
and,  fpite  of  what  envy  may  fay,  tins  noble  and  im¬ 
portant  difeovery* 

Seven  years  ago,  a  writer  of  confiderable  name  in 
Europe,  was  pleafed  to  exprefs  biqifelf  precifely  in 
thefe  words. 

w  The  art  of  flying  through  the. air,  notwith- 

ftapding  the  chimasras  which  have  been  lately 

Qk  3  publilhed 
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publifhed  (5)  upon  the  means  of  realizing  it,  will 
never  be  difcovered .  Neither  individuals ,  nor  vehicles , 
will  ever  float  acrofs  the  atmofphere .  Hhe  phyflcal 
IMPOSSIBILITY  OF  THESE  PROJECTS  IS  DEMON- 
STRATED.  But  were  they  poffible,  the  execution  pf 
fuch  a  defign  would  be  very  pernicious.  Ivfen  do 
but  too  much  mifchief  to  one  another  already,  in 
their  progreffes  over  the  globe,  both  on  foot  apd  in 

-  ^  1  ^  -  k  t'_  •  •’  1  j  j  j 

carriages.  What  then  might  we  not  apprehend,  if 
the  air  were  feen  darkened  with  battalions,  who, 
failing  in  clouds,  would  fall  with  the  impetuofity 
of  a  tempefl  upon  regions,  which  no  precautions 
could  have  fecured  againft  fuch  ah  invafion  !  A 

♦  1  t *  *  •  i  v  * 

fimilar  revolution  would  take  place  in  fociety,  if 
men  could  become  invifible,  pafs  rapidly  acrofs  the 
wideft  fpace,  and  penetrate  into  the  places  the  moft 
ftrongly  fecured.  But  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  will 
never  be  performed \  but  in  fairy  tales  (6).” 

i  ■  1  •  J  u.  .  ,  /*  1  „ 

*  * 

It  is  unneceffary,  I  believe,  to  point  out  the  ab~ 
furdity  of  this  emphatical  nonfenfe,  which,  one  would 

1  1  '  - '  ""  ‘  .  '  ‘  '  think, 


(5)  This  is  an  allufion,  without  doubt,  to  the  adver¬ 
tisements  of  the  Sieur  Blanchard  and  his  compeers,  the 
pretended  mechanics,  who,  feveral  years  ago,  were  fure 
that  they  could  fly  through  the  air,  were  they  once  pof- 
SfefTed  of  the  means  of  raifing  themfelves ;  and  who  have 
forgot  thefe  declarations  now,  that  they  are  in  pofTefTion 

f  j.  *  r  *  %  ■  t  y  -1  -j  *  t  f  k  ^  ' 

$f  thofe  means; 

*  ■’  >  •  •  r  f 

(6)  Extra&ed  from  a  memoir  of  Mr.  Formey  upon  the 
queflioh,  “  whether  all  truthtought  to  be  made  public 

-  -j  "  -  •  s'  Mfm* 
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think,  had  been  the  text  of  the  fuperficial  and  decifire 
geniufes,  who  as  well  in  England  as  in  France,  and 
fn  many  other  parts  of  Europe,  have  affefted,  for  fe- 
veral  months  paft,  to  fpeak  with  contempt,  or  with 
apprehenfions,  of  one  of  the  greateft  difcover.es  ever 
made  by  man.  Every  fenfible  perfon  muft  eaf.ly  per¬ 
ceive,  that  all  the  objeftions  which  can  be  made  agaiplt 

the  aeroftatic  machine,  might  have  been  uiged,  wit 

equal  force,  again!!  the  difcovery  of  fire,  of  plo«ghs,  of 
ladders,  of  matches,  in  a  word,  agaiqft  the  invention 
of  all  the  conveniences,  and  even  of  all  the  neceffarjes 
of  life.  But  let  it  be  frequently  repeated,  as  an  eter¬ 
nal  lefl'on  to  prefumptuous  men,  and  to  thofe  who  de¬ 
tract  from  every  thing  great,  that  in  the  year  1777, 

it  was  printed  ampng  the  memoirs  of  the  academy  of 

O  4  Berlin, 


Mem.  de  Vac  ad.  di  Berlin,  four  1777,  p.  13s-  See  top 
fhe  Annales  civiles,  folitiques  &  litteraires.  Geneve,  an - 
pee  1782?  No.  22.  article  pompes  hydrauliqjjes  ek 
SIrvice  actuel,  which  is,  if  poffible,  fill  more  ab- 
furd  than  the  paffage  from  M.  Formey.  It  is  remarkable 
enough,  ?hat  this  article  in  the  Annales,  where  ridicule  is 
fo  clumfily  thrown  upon  the  aeroftatic  art?  the  fecret  of 
which  is  there  faid  to  have  been  loft  everfince  the  days  of 
ancient  Icarus,  of  difeouraging  memory,  was  printed  a  few 
weeks  before  the  memoirs,  in  which  M.  Montgolfier  de- 
monftrated  his  noble  difcovery.  And  this  is  the  more  re- 
markable,  as  it  is  certainly  imppflible  not  to  efteem  the 
author  of  that  periodical  publication,  at  lealt  fop  his 
talents  anihis  information. 


Ij.-  w  < 
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Berlin,  that  thepbyfcal  ImpoJJib'dity  of'ahy  man,  or  any 

vehicles,  failing  acr of s  the  atmofphere ,  demonjirated  ; 

and  that  fuch  a  voyage  would  never  be  performed  but  in 
fairy  tales. 

'  ‘  ‘ iV 4  >j  f  j  f  .  -  •  1  -  j 

"  A Bus  do  we  find  aphilofopher,  only  five  years  be¬ 
fore  the  invention  of  the  aeroftatic  machine,  declaring 
that  the  invention  was  both  pernicious  and  iinpojtble  ! 


.  r  .When  will  philofophers  have  the  courage  to  deli¬ 
berate  and  to  doubt  ?  When  will  men  be  convinced, 
.  that,  if  heaven  had  refufed  them  the  few  thinkers 
K who  have  inftruaed  them,  it  would  be  matter  of  doubt 
whether  the  human  fpecies  were  entitled  to  any  pre¬ 
eminence  over  ourang-outangs  ;  and  that  it  is,  there¬ 
fore,  a  facrilegious  madnefs  to  depreciate  the  efforts  of 
genius  ?  When  will  nations  learn,  that  every  fuc- 
.cefsful  effort  of  the  human  intelled  deferves  the  fa¬ 
vour,  the  rcfpca,  and  the  gratitude  of  all  the  world  ? 

. .  —But  let  us  hear  the  Due  de  Chaulnes. 

ON  AEROSTATIC  BALLOONS. 

*  "t  '+  . 

I  o  fpeak  intelligibly  itpon  any  new  fubjea,  it  is 
neceffary  to  begin  with  a  detail  of  the  principal  faaS 
which  have  attended  its  difeovery. 

The  aeroftatic  art  was  inconteftibly  difeovered 
by  M.  de  Montgolfier.  He  was  the  firft  who  raifed 
large  machines  by  rarefying  the  air  contained  in  them  j 
this  procefs  produces  air  which  is  lighter  than  at- 
jnpfpheric  air,  nearly  in  the  ratio  of  2  to  1. 

M.  Charles 
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M.  Charles  had  already  raifed  and  burft  foap-bubbles 
filled  with  inflammable  air,  according  to  the  procefs 
©f  M.  Cavallo.  The  fpecific  gravity  ofthis  air,  made 
from  the  vitriolic  acid,  and  iron,  and  generated  only  in 
fmall  quantities  in  the  laboratories,  is,  to  that  of  the  ex¬ 
ternal  air,  as  i  to  io.  When  made  in  large  quantities* 
it  is  nearly  as  i  to  6  -3  and  by  particular  procefles  it  may 
be  obtained  in  the  ratio  of  I  to  17:  confequently,  there 
was  a  very  great  advantage  in  employing  inflammable 
air  for  the  purpofe  of  raifing  balloons. 

After  the  difeovery  of  M.  de  Montgolfier,  M. 
Charles  entertained  the  idea  of  ufing  this  air.  MeflT, 
Roberts,  two  brothers,  who  live  in  the  fame  houfe 
with  him,  and  who  underftand  the  mechanical  part 
perfedfly  well,  conftrudfed  the  firft  balloon  that  was 
Tent  off  from  the  Thuilleries,  and  in  which  MefT. 
Charles  and  Roberts  travelled. 


MefT.  Roberts  have  fince  conftru&ed  by  themfelves, 
at  St.  Cloud,  the  balloon  of  52  feet  in  length,  by  30, 
which  belongs  to  the  Duke  de  Chartres  ;  and  that  of 
44  feet  by  26,  cylindrical  as  the '  forrher,  in  which 
they  afeended  in  September  laft. 


The  filling  of  balloons  with  inflammable  air,  pro¬ 
duced  from  the  vitriolic  acid,  being  very  expenfive. 
Dr.  Prieftley  has  juft  difeovered  a  procefs,  attended 
with  little  expence,  Tnd  which  refembles  much  that 


which  is  adopted  by  M.  Lavdifier,  to  generate  thi 
air.  The  French  chymift  makes  the  fteam  of  boiJin 


is 


<r 


water 
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water  pafs  through  the  barrel  of  a  gun,  kept  red-hot 
by  burning  coals.  Inftead  of  the  gun  barrel,  Drk  Prieft- 
ley  ufes  a  tube  of  red-hot  brafs,  upon  which  the  {learn 
of  water  has  no  effect,  and  which  he  fills  with  the 
pieces  of  iron  which  are  feparated  in  the  boring  of 
cannon.  By  this  method  he  obtains  an  inflammable 
air,  the  fpecific  gravity  of  which  is,  to  that  of  the 
common  air,  as  i  to  13.  Dr.  Prieftley,  in  a  manner 
equally  honourable  and  unufual,  was  candid  enough 
to  mention  what  had  been  done  before  him  in  France 

r  •  f  •  ’  ' 

upon  this  fubjeft. 

At  lengthy  M.  Meunier,  a  young  officer  of  much 
information,  who  has  fucceeded  M.  d'Alembert, 
member  of  the  academy  of  fciences,  has  juft  publiftied 
the  moft  learned,  the  moft  ingenious,  the  cleareft,  and 
in  a  word,  the  moft  important  eflay  upon  tfie  mariner 
of  raifing  balloons,  without  the  lofs  of  ballaft,  or 
of  inflammable  air,  the  former  of  which  it  is  im- 
poffible,  and  the  latter  it  is  very  difficult,  to  fupply 
in  the  air.  In  his  balloon,  heinclofesa  fmaller,  filled 
with  common  air,  which  is  of  courfe  compreffed  by 

the  dilatation  of  the  inflammable  air,  in  proportion 

*  * 

as  it  rifes  in  laminae  of  air,  which  are  becoming  gra-s 
dually  lefs  denfe  than  itfelf.  This  compreffion  <Ut 
minifhes  the  quantity  of  atmofpherip  air  in  the  little 
balloon  as  it  rifes,  and  confequently  leflens  its 
weight.  If  it;  be  neceffary  to  fupply  this  lofs,  it  is 
eafily  done  by  a  pair  of  bellows  fixed  in  the  gallery. 
At  the  conclufion  of  this  ingenious  contrivance,  M, 
Meunier  gives  a  table,  calculated  with  much  accu^ 
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of  the  different  degrees  of  the  fpecific  gravity  of 
the  air,  at  the  progreffive  altitudes  to  which  the  lofs 
of  equilibrium  makes  the  balloon  afcend.  In  reading 
this  excellent  eflay,  we  pannot  but  feel  a  fatisfa&ion 
in  learning  that  M.  Meunier  is  one  of  the  commif- 
/loners  appointed  by  the  academy  of  fcienpes  at  Paris^ 
to  improve  the  aeroflatic  art ,  and  at  the  fame  time, 
we  cannot  obferve  without  regret,  that  the  name  of 
M,  Meunier  is  fcarcely  known  in  England. 

There  are,  therefore,  at  prefent,  two  methods  enu 

.1  f  •*  *  *  * 

ployed  for  raifing  balloons. 


One  by  rarefying  the  air.  This  method  diminiflies 
the  weight  only  in  the  ratio  of  2  to  I ;  and  confe- 
quently  requires  a  balloon  of  a  much  larger  fize:  but 
the  rarefaction  of  the  air  may  be  kept  up  by  materials 
of  little  expence,  and  readily  procured.  It  is  no  diffi¬ 
cult  matter  to  avoid  fetting  the  balloons,  thus  filled,  on 
fire  :  an  accident  which  has  hitherto  too  frequently 

T  3  .  i  •  ,  *>  j ;  |  •  t  ■>  -it 

happened. 

4  ■  *  ‘  < 


The  other  method  is  by  inflammable  air,  which  is 
attended  with  great  advantages.  It  has  hitherto  been 
Very  expenfive ;  but  it  will  become  much  lefs  fo,  by 
the  procefs  of  the  iron  chippings,  and  the  fleam  of 
water,  than  by  that  of  the  vitriolic  acid  ;  the  materials 
are  cheap,  and  furnifh  a  great  quantity  of  air,  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  their  weight  and  to  their  bulk.  The  fize  of 
the  balloons  therefore,  and  confequently  the  quantity  of 
the  expenfive  materials  of  which  they  are  made,  is  con¬ 
siderably  diminifhed  :  for  the  diminution  of  weight,  ob¬ 
tained 
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tained  by  rarefying  the  air,  is  only  as  2  to  1,  and  by 
the  common  gaz,  as  6  to  1 ;  while  in  this  procefs,  it  is 
declared  by  Dr.  Prieftley,  to  be  as  13  to  1  :  befides,  by 
adopting,  with  MefT.  Roberts,  the  cylindrical  form  by 
which  the  capacity  of  the  machine  is  doubled,  with¬ 
out  increafing  the  refiftance,  great  advantages  are 
gained,  efpecially  with  refpe£t  to  the  poflibili ty  of 
directing  it;  fo  that  it  is  probable,  that  with  balloons 
of  30  feet  in  height,  by  15,  or  19  in  diameter,  the  fame 
weight  can  be  raifed,  as  MefT.  Roberts  took  up  in  their 
laft  voyage.  This  weight  is  from  about  800,  to  10QO 
pounds,  befides  the  weight  of  the  globe  itfelf. 

We  cannot  ftate  any  fails  fo  fatisfacftory  as  thefe, 
refpeiting  the  modes  of  direiting  balloons.  It  is  to  be 
feared,  that  we  (hall  for  a  long  time  be  impeded  by 
the  grand  obftacle,  the  refiftance,  which  the  balloons 
experience,  by  reafon  of  their  large  furface.  We  have 
not  in  air  as  in  water,  the  refource  of  a  fixed  point  of 
action  upon  a  fluid,  which  alfo  has  much  more  re¬ 
fiftance  than  air.  It  is  therefore  difficult  in  a  long 
voyage,  to  rely  upon  the  continued  efforts  of  the 
fmall  number  of  perfons  the  balloon  can  carry  up  ; 

and  the  number  of  whom  cannot  be  increafed,  with- 

• 

out  increafing  the  bulk  of  the  machine.  It  is  true 
that  the  refiftance  of  its  furface,  which  is  that  of  the 
great  circle  of  the  fphere,  does  not  increafe  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  its  folidity,  and  confequently  not  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  force  required  by  its  fize  to  fubdue  the 
equilibrium.  But  we  have  as  yet  nothing  fufficiently 
accurate  upon  this  point,  to  induce  us  to  add  any  con¬ 
siderable  increafe  to  the  bulk  of  the  balloon,  in  the 

ratio 
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ratio  of  which  bulk  alone*  more  men  might  be  car¬ 
ried  up,  or  more  mechanical  means  of  overcoming 
the  refinance  of  a  given  current  of  air  required. 

It  is,  however,  certain,  from  the  obfervations  al¬ 
ready  made,  that  at  different  heights,  different  cur¬ 
rents  of  air  exift,  and  fometimes  in  oppofite  directions  $ 

X 

and  upon  this  circumftance  alone,  is  founded  the  only 
hope  of  directing  thefe  machines,  that  has  yet  pre- 
fented  itfelf.  Now,  as  we  are  at  prefent  able  to 
afcend,  or  defcend  at  pleafure,  perhaps  it  may  be 
found  poflible  to  go  in  iearch  of  thefe  currents  : 
perhaps  too,  an  attention  to  the  means  by  which 
birds  fly  again#  the  wind,  added  to  obfervations  of 
comparative  anatomy  upon  fifh  and  birds  (j), 
which  furmount  the  currents  of  the  two  fluids  that 
are  common  to  us  and  them,  may  poflibly  fuggeft 

new  ideas,  with  refpeX  to  the  direction  of  aeroftatic 
machines. 

Time  alone,  and  numerous  experiments,  can  bring 
thefe  reflexions  to  maturity,  and  realize  thefe  expecta¬ 
tions.  Experiments,  therefore,  cannot  be  too  much 
encouraged,  nor  too  frequently  made. 

But,  exclufiveofthecircumftanceof  direXingair  bal¬ 
loons,  the  greateft,  and  perhaps  the  only  improvement 
which  remains  to  be  made  in  the  aeroftatic  art,  though 

dir- 


(7)  M.  Tenon  has  already  given  a  learned  eflay  upon 
this  fubjeft,  to  the  academy  of  fciences  at  Paris. 
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uncovered  only  about  a  twelvemonth  ago,  it  dill  pi%- 
fents  us,  even  in  its  prefent  {late,  with  numerous  ad¬ 
vantages.  Obfervatories  arid  laboratories  may  be  hdd 
in  the  mofl  elevated  fituations,  adapted  to  all  circum- 
fiances ;  few  of  Which  require  a  degree  of  elevation, 
difficult  to  be  attained.  The  experiments  of  natural 
philofophy,  and  of  chymiftry,  which  have  already 
been  made,  may  be  repeated  in  all  regions,  and  at  all 
altitudes ;  many  new  ones  may  be  tried,  particularly 
upon  ele&ricity,  and  upon  the  caufesof  the  direction 
and  variation  of  the  magnetic  rieedle  r  in  a  word,  the 
feveral  degrees  of  rarefadliori,  and  temperature,  indi¬ 
cated  by  the  barometer,  and  by  the  thermorhefer,  may 
be  afcertained  throughout  the  atmofpher£.  All  the 
natural  fcierices  have  therefore  acquired  a  great  addi¬ 
tional  advantage.  The  art  of  w£r  is  already  changed. 
By  means  of  balloons  we  may  become  exa£tly  ac¬ 
quainted  with  all  the  manoeuvres  of  the  enemy.  Fleets 
can  no  more  be  feparated  by  a  dorm,  if  every  vefTel 
fend  off  from  the  bottom  of  its  mad  a  balloon,  carry¬ 
ing  up  a  perfon  to  make  obfervatioris  with  a  telefcope. 
Intelligence  may  be  conveyed  into1  a  place  that  is  be- 
deged.  Geography  and  adronomy  may  perhaps  de- 
ffve  dill  greater  advantages  from  aerodatic  machines. 
It  may  hereafter  be  poffible  to  afcend  with  eafe  to 
heights  which  have  hitherto  been  inacceffible  bjr  every 
known  method.  We  may  be  able,  as  it  were/  to 
copy  with  an  abfolute  certainty/  geographical  plans 
and  charts,  which  have  hitherto  been  only  unfaithful 
dire£lors.  We  may  now,  with  the  greated  facility 

and  fccu-rity,  extend  gur  views  behind  inacceffible  ob¬ 
jects/ 
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j&cts,  Of  which  we  could  before  have  only  falfe,  or  at 
leaft,  dubious  accounts.  In  a  word,  we  fhall  enjoy 
all  the  advantages  which  can  refult  from  a  vertical 
furvey  of  all  objects,  from  any  altitude  we  wifh. 

Balloons  have  hitherto  been  almoft  the  exclufive 
property  of.  mountebanks,  who  have  concealed,  as 
much  as  poflible,  every  thing  which  could  render  the 
experiment  eafy  to  be  repeated,  and  confequently  to 
be  improved.  Moft  of  them,  guided  only  by  the 
(Jager  defire  of  gain,  and  almoft  entirely  ignorant  of  the 
fubjedt,  havedevoted  themfelves  to  a  fpeculation  merely 
lucrative ;  and  have  had  no  other  view  than  to  exhibit 
their  balloons,  and  even  the  animals  that  had  gone  up 
in  them,  in  large  rooms,  at  a  fhilling  a  head,  as  if  we 
did  not  know  that  a  dog,  or  a  cat,  can  breathe  in  the 

fame  air  as  a  man. 

On  the  other  hand,  while  aeroftatic  experiments 
have  been  repeated  in  almoft  every  part  of  the  globe, 
they  feem  in  England  to  have  only  awakened  national 
animofity  and  jealoufy  :  and  the  honour  of  having  firft 
railed  a  balloon  in  England  was  given  to  a  foreigner, 
only  upon  condition,  as  it  Ihould  feem,  that  he  were 

not  a  Frenchman. 

1  have  often  heard  perfons  in  London  boaft,  with  as 
little  fenfe  as  philofophy,  of  their  indifference  about 
balloons  ;  and,  even  among  the  learned,  there  feems  to 
have  been  a  kind  of  confederacy,  to  difregard  the  moft 
curious  experiment  that  ever  was  made,  the  dif- 
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covery  of  which  accident  had  placed  upon  the 
territory  of  France, 


II. 


<c 

(C 

«c 

p- 


HE  majority  of  the  Britifh  houfe  of  commons  is 
chofen  hy  a  few  thoufands  of  the  dregs  of  the  people ,  who 
are  confantly  paid  for  their  votes . - Is  it  not  ridi¬ 

culous  to  call  a  country  fo governed  free?”  See  note, 
187.  ‘ 


I  have  heard  this  note  charged  with  exaggeration.  A 
fhort,  but  accurate  review  of  the  manner,  in  which  the 
people  of  Great-Britain  are  reprefented  in  parliament, 
will  be  fufficient  to  juftify  Dr.  Price,  and  to  give  a 
clear  idea  of  the  queftion  :  for  though  foreigners  are 
perpetually  aflerting,  that  the  Englifh  are  not  pro¬ 
perly  reprefented,  few,  I  believe,  are  able  to  point  out 
the  defedts  of  their  reprefentation. 

With  refpedl  to  England,  I  fhall  flate  the  fadls 
mentioned  by  Mr.  Burgh  (8),  as  the  refult  of  Mr. 
Brown  Willis’s  calculations,  the  truth  of  which 

-  4  ■  s 

has  never  been  queftioned.  As  to  Scotland,  which  is 
flill  more  unequally  reprefented  than  England,  I  take 

my 


(8)  Political  difquifitions ;  or  an  enquiry  into  public  er¬ 
rors,  defetts,  and  abufes.  Vol.  I.  ch.  iv.  p.  39.  &  feq. 
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hiy  fails  from  the  Letters  of  Zeno  (9),  which  are  allowed 
to  be  perfectly  accurate. 

In  England,  the  voice  of  a  majority  is  confidered  as 
the  voice  of  the  whole  number  of  eleilors.  For  ex** 
ample,  where  a  town  has  one  hundred  and  fifty 
voters,  seventy-six  conftitute  a  majority;  in  the 
fame  manner  as  in  parliament.  Two  hundred  and 
eighty  votes  have  as  much  force  as  five  hundred 
And  fifty-eight,  and  give  a  bill  the  fandtion  of  a 
law. 

,  i  . 

This,  at  the  outfet,  is  certainly  an  inconvenience  : 
but  it  is  nothing  in  comparifon  to  the  exceffive  difpro-* 
portion  between  the  rights  of  eledlionof  the  towns  and 
boroughs,  which  are  repre  fen  ted  in  parliament  ( 10), 
For  inflance : 

-  >  '  |  # 

GRAMPOUND  fends  two  repre  fen  tat  ives,  who 
are  chofen  by  a  majority  confiftingof  five  votes  ;  the 
right  of  election  refiding  in  a  corporation  compofed  of 
nine  members. 

R  At 


(9)  Letters  of  Zeno,  addreffed  to  the  citizens  of  Edin¬ 
burgh  ,  on  parliamentary  reprefentation  ;  and  particularly 
an  the  imperfe&  reprefentation  for  the  city  of  Edinburgh,  and 
the  other  burghs  of  Scotland.™- Edinburgh,  1783, 

(10)  Mr.  Burgh  maintains,  that  the  comparative  fums* 
contributed  by  each  county  towards  defraying  the  public  ex- 
pences,  furnifh  as  firiking  an  inflance  of  inequality,  as  their 
parliamentary  reprefentation, 


At  WHITCHURCH  two  reprefentatives  are 
eledted  by  the  freeholders,  who  cannot  be  above 
forty  in  number,  as  there  are  not  more  than 
A  HUNDRED  houses  in  the  town. 

ANDOVER  fends  two  members,  who  are  chofen 
by  a  majority  confifting  of  thirteen  votes.  The 
tfOWN  CONTAINS  SIX  HUNDRED  HOUSES. 

NEWTON — two  members  chofen  by  A  single 
elector — the  voters  being  the  mayor  and  twelve 
burgefles,  who  are  appointed  by  the  owner  of  the  bo¬ 
rough. 

OLD  SARUM — -two  members  chofen  by  a  sin¬ 
gle  elector.  In  the  year  1750,  according  to 
Willis,  there  was  but  one  house  at  Old  Sarum. 
At  prefent  that  Tingle  houfe  is  gone ;  but  the  owner  of 
the  borough  appoints  a  bailiff  and  fix  burgeffes,  to 
whom  he  fends  his  conge  d'elire .  The  two  members 
named  by  them  are  the  reprefentatives  of  the  owner  of 
the  borough,  who,  as  well  as  the  proprietor  of  the 
borough  of  Newton,  is  thus  magnificently  reprefented 
in  parliament,  while  London  itfelf,  where  there  are 
eight  thousand  voters,  has  only  four  reprefen¬ 
tatives  ;  fo  that  in  the  balance  of  the  date,  two  men 
have  equal  weight  with  eight  thousand. 

The  two  little  towns  of  BOROUGHBRJDGE 
and  ALDBOROUGH  are  both  in  one  parifn,  which 
is  the  only  parifh  in  England  that  has  four  repre¬ 
sentatives. 


DEVIZES 
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DEVIZES  fends  two  members,  who  are  elected 
by  a  majority  confirming  of  seventy-two. 

MARLBOROUGH  has  two  reprefentatives, 
chofen  by  a  majority  compofed  of  two  votes;  that  is 
to  fay,  by  a  corporation,  confiding  of  a  mayor,  and 
two  bailiffs. 

By  adding  up  the  other  little  towns  and  boroughs, 
it  appears,  that  two  hundred  and  fifty-four. 
members  are  elected  by  five  thousand  SEVEN 
hundred  and  twenty-three  votes.  Now  the 
44  mod  numerous  meeting  of  the  commons  ever  known, 
“  was  on  occafion  of  the  debate  about  Walpole,  in 
4C  the  year  1741.  There  were  then  five  hundred  and 

two  members  in  the  houfe  :  therefore  two  hundred 
44  and  dfty-four  comes  very  near  a  majority  of  the  na» 
4C  tional  reprefentative.” 

The  greated  part  of  thefe  five  thousand  seven 
hundred  and  twenty-three  men,  who  nomi¬ 
nate  the  legiilators  of  the  Englifh  people,  and  give 
them  an  unlimited  authority  over  the  property  of  the 
nation,  are  not  poffefled  of  a  foot  of  land.  Add  to 
this,  that  not  a  man  of  thefe  Two  hundred  and 
fifty- four  members,  who  conditute  pretty  nearly 
a  moiety  of  the  reprefentatives  of  the  nation,  iseledled 
by  fo  many  as  three  hundred  votes — -that  many 
of  them  are  returned  by  lefs  than  twenty  electors  3 
who,  having  no  property,  are  the  mod  likely  to  be 
corrupted. 

R  2  The 


The  reprefentation  of  Scotland  is  ftill  more  extra¬ 
ordinary  :  it  contains  9ixty-six  cities,  or  burghs, 
which  are  entitled  to  reprefentation  in  parliament. 
Before  the  union,  Edinburgh  returned  to  the  Scottifh 
parliament  two  reprefentatives  5  and  oNf.  reprefentative 
was  fent  by  each  of  the  other  burghs.  Thus  the  eftate 
of  burgefles,  or  third  eftate  of  the  Scottifh  parlia¬ 
ment  (i  i),  confifted  of  sixty-seven  members  in  all. 
By  the  a 61  of  union,  however,  the  burghs  of  Scotland 
are  entitled  to  fend  only  fifteen  reprefentatives  to  the 
parliament  of  Great-Britain.  Of  thefe  the  city  of 
Edinburgh  eleCs  one  ;  and  the  other  burghs  are  di¬ 
vided  into  fourteen  feveral  claffes,  or  diftriCs ;  one 
reprefentative  only  being  chofen  by  each  diftriC,  for 
the  whole  burghsof  which  the  diftriC  is  compofed(  12). 
The  eleCion  of  thefe  fifteen  reprefentatives  is  con¬ 
duced  in  this  manner:— The  reprefentative  for  Edin¬ 
burgh  is  chofen  by  the  town  council  of  that  city,  con- 
lifting  of  thirty-three  members.  The  reprefenta¬ 
tives  for  the  feveral  diftriCs,  into  which  the  other 
burghs  are  divided,  are  each  chofen  by  FOUR  or 
Five  commiflioners  or  delegates,  ONE  from  each 
burgh  of  the  diftriC.  Thefe  delegates  are  eleCed 
by  the  town  councils  of  the  feveral  burghs  in  the 
diftriC;  but  after  their  eleCion,  they  are  not  fubjeC 

to 


(t  1)  The  parliament  of  Scotland  was  compofed  of  three 
cftates  ;  the  clergy— the  barons— and  the  burgefles. 

(12)  Thefe  dalles,  or  diftri&s,  are  each  compofed  of 
four  or  five  burghs, 
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ike  dire&ion  or  control  of  the  councils,  being  at 
full  liberty  to  give  their  votes  in  favour  of  any  perfon 
they  pleafe,  and  are  not  accountable  to  the  councils 
for  their  conduct.  Confequently  thefe  delegates  muft 
be  confidered,  to  all  intents  and  purpofes,  as  the 
abfolute  and  uncontrolable  eledlors  of  the  reprefen- 
tatives  for  the  feveral  diftri£ts  of  burghs.  And  the 
council  of  the  burghs  in  thefe  diftridts,  having  only  the 
power  of  appointing  delegates,  can  be  faid  to  have,  at 
beft,  but  an  indirect  reprefentation  in  parliament. 

Thefe  particulars  being  premifed,  I  fhall  now 
give  a  numerical  flatement  of  the  reprefentation  for 
the  burghs  of  Scotland. 


Edinburgh  fends  to  parliament  -  -  i  -  -  -  33 


Tain,  Dingwall,  &c 


5 


1 


Invernefs,  Nairn,  &c.  -  -  1  -  -  -  4 


Elgin,  Banff,  &c, 

Aberdeen,  Montrofe,  &c. 
Perth,  Dundee,  &c. 
Anftruther,  Pittenweem,  &c. 
Dyfart,  Kirkcaldy,  &c. 
Stirling,  Inverkeithing,  &c. 
Glafgow,  Dunbarton,  &c. 
Haddington,  Jedburgh,  &c. 
Linlithgow,  Selkirk,  &c. 
Dumfries,  Kirkcudbright,  &c. 
Wigton,  Whithorn,  &c. 

Ayr,  Irvine,  &c* 


1 


i 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 
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4 

5 


4 


4 
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(13)  It  mull  be  remarked,  that  the  eldeft  fons  of  Scotch 
peers  are  declared  incapable  of  litting  in  the  houfe  of 
commons.  But  the  fons  of  Englilh  peers  may  fit;  fo 
that  ten  individuals  out  of  one  family  may  be  legiila- 
tors . 

The  above  note,  which  the  author  has  copied  from  Mr . 
Burgh,  feems  to  he  erroneous.  The  eldeft  fons  of  Scotch  Peers 
are  certainly  incapable  of  fitting  in  the  Britijh  houfe  of  com- 
7nons,  as  the  reprefentatives  of  any  fire  or  borough  of  Scotland ; 
but  it  has  never  been  determined,  that  they  are  incapable  of 
reprefenting  Englif  boroughs  or  counties  ;  and  the  borough 
Malm  fury  is  at  this  moment  reprefented  by  Lord  Maitland,  the 
ddefl Jon  of  the  Ear  hf  Lauderdale. — Note  of  the  tranflatcr* 
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Hence  it  appears,  that  the  reprefentatives  for  all  the 
burghs  of  Scotland  are  choien  by  only  ninety  eight 
ELECTORS though  thofe  burghs,  at  a  moderate 
computation,  are  fuppofed  to  contain  about  three 
hundred  thousand  inhabitants#  T  here  are 
thirty  reprefentatives  for  the  counties  of  Scotland, 
which  contain  about  twelve  hundred  thou¬ 
sand  inhabitants. —  JThefe  are  facts  which  need  no 
comment. 

In  a  word,  of  the  five  hundred  and  fifty- 
sigh  1  reprefentatives  of  Oreat-Britain^  13)5  the  mem¬ 
bers  for  counties  are  only  one  hundred  and, 
thirty-one;  of  whom  forty-two  are  for  Scot¬ 
land  and  Wales* 

So  THAT  THE  REPRESENTATIVES  OF  THE  BO~* 

ROUGHS  ARE  FOUR  TIMES  AS  MANY  AS  THOSE  OF 
THE  COUNTIES. 

“  The 
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«t  Xhe  Britilh  government,  therefore,”  fays  Mr. 
Burgh,  “  taking  it  according  to  its  avowed  ftate,  is 
“  neither  abfolute  monarchy  nor  limited  monarchy, 
“  nor  ariftocracy,  nor  democracy;  nor  a  mixture  of 
“  monarchy,  ariftocracy,  and  democracy,  but  may  be 
“  called  a  ptochocracy— a  government  of  beggars. 
«  For  a  few  beggarly  boroughs  do  avowedly  eleft  the 
«  moil  important  part  of  the  government,  the  part 

which  commands  the  purfe. 

«<  Is  this  the  univerfally  admired,  and  umverfally 

envied j  Britifli  conftitution  ? 

«  And  what  point  can  be  gained  by  a  diffolution  cl 
“  parliament?  It  is  a  handful  of  beggars,  bribed,  oi 
“  awed,  by  the  court,  or  the  grandees,  that  lend  the 
“  majority  of  members  into  the  houfe.  W  ill  they 
tc  not  fend  back  the  fame  men  ?  Do  they  dare  to  tend 

any  others?” 

I  have  neither  any  inclination,  nor  any  r^ght,  to 
life  the  harfh  language  of  Mr.  Burgh.  None  but  En- 
glifhmen  have  a  right  to  fpeak  ill  of  the  Lnghlh.  It 
Fhould  feem  that  writers  had  fought  to  confo.e  other 
nations,  by  telling  them  of  the  defefts  and  abu.es  ot 
the  Englilh  conftitution.  But  the  confolation  is  luce 
that  which  flaves,  loaded  with  heavy  irons,  would  re¬ 
ceive  from  hearing  the  lamentations  of  men  bound 
with  filken  cords.  The  reftraint  impofed  on  the  lat, 
ter,  leaves  them  all  their  fallibility,  while  the  former 
lofe  all  fentiment.  I  am  neither  fo  unjuft,  nor  io  m- 
confiderate.  But  I  will  be  bold  to  fay,  that  the  pre- 
fan  parliamentary  reprefentation  of  England  excludes 

R  4 
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Jll  political  liberty.  New  blood,  Paid  the  iliuilrious 
Chatham,  mujl  be  inf u fed  into  the  conjlitution  :  and  the 
time  is,  perhaps,  arrived,  when  it  mod  deeply  con¬ 
cerns  the  Englifh  to  fet  ferioufly,  and  with  their  na¬ 
tural  perfeverance,  about  that  important  operation.  I 
will  add  one  more  obfervation,  becaufe  it  feems  to  me 

not  to  have  been  attended  to.  5  ' 

The  trial  of  the  Dean  of  St.  Afaph  at  this  moment 
engrofles  the  public  attention.  Perhaps  the  province 
of  the  judge,  and  of  the  jury,  in  matters  of  libel,  wilj 
be  at  laft  aicertTined  in  a  country  where  the  liberty  of 
the  prefs  is  v.'ith  reafon  confidered  as  the  palladium  of 
all  other  liberty;  and  where  the  only  fee urity  which 
the  fubjea  now  has,  is  that  public  fpirit  which  general¬ 
ly  actuates  juries:,  though  juries  do  not  always  think 

proper,  as  appears  upon  the  prefent  occafion,  to  exer- 
cife  theii  right,  or  their  power  of  deciding  whether  the 
paper  in  queflion  be,  or  be  not,  a  libel.  As  if  men 
were  not  bound  to  make  every  exertion  in  their  power 
in  the  caufe  cf  liberty; — as  if  every  defendant,  who  i; 
accufed  of  having  publifhed  a  libel,  will  not  be  con¬ 
tinually  threatened  with  fome  arbitrary  ilretch  of 
power,  if  juries  leave  it  to  the  judges  to  decide  upon 
his  guilt  or  innocence. 

But  be  this  as  it  may,  the  fubjedt  of  this  famous 
trial  is  a  dialogue  upon  political  refiflance,  which  is 
fomewhat  aorupt,  perhaps,  in  its  tranfitions ;  but 
which  does  not,  at  ieaffc  in  my  opinion,  carry  the 
theory  of  refiflance  fo  far  as  every  man,  who  has  a 

found  underftanding  and  a  free  fpirit,  muft  defre  to  : 

’  *’  *■  ' 
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fee  It  carried.  And  it  is  made  a  queftion,  whether 
this  dialogue  be  not  a  libel. 

Indeed,  if  we  reflect  upon  the  almolt  ipfurmount- 
able  difficulties,  which  a  man,  whole  averfion  to  falfe- 
hood$  and  to  half-truths  is  nearly  equal,  and  who 
would  avoid  alike  pufillanimity  and  falfehood,  mull 
encounter  in  explaining  the  theory  of  refinance,  even 
in  England,  as  long  as  the  nation  continues  to  be  fo 
unequally  reprefented  as  it  is  at  prefent,  we  cannot 
be  furprifed  at  the  great  variety  of  opinions  which  are 
entertained  on  fo  plain  a  fubjedt. 

Certainly  the  majority  of  the  nation  alone  has, 
or  can  have,  a  right  to  refill  the  executive  powers 
and,  indeed,  refinance  is  an  improper  expreffiom 
.The  nation  ought  not  to  refill  ;  it  is,  and  mull  for 
evei  be,  the  fovereign.  When  its  intervention  is 
become  necefiary,  it  ihould  not  but  command. 

But  what  is  the  nation  ?  What  is  the  majority  of  the 
nation  ?  How  is  it  to  be  known  ?  how  afcertained  ? 

How  embarraffing  do  thefe  queflions  become  among 
a  people  who  are  fo  ill  reprefented  !  How  much  more 
embarraffing  when  one  refle&s,  that  by  the  Englifh 
constitution,  the  executive  power  is  an  integral  part 
of  the  legiflative  power;  fo  that,  theoretically 
ipeaking,  the  parliament,  that  is,  two  branches  of  the 
legiflative  power,  have  no  right  to  judge  the  third  !— 
If  the  nation  alone  have  a  right  to  refill,  if  the  nation 
pe  not  reprefented  in  parliament,  and  if  refinance  be 
necefiary  to  obtain  a  fair  reprefentation  of  the  nation. 
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what  is  the  fl  ktuation  of  the  Englifh?  How  will  they 
he  delivered  from  this  circle  ? 

But  this  :t s  an  enquiry  which  it  is  not  my  intention 
to  profecut  e  ;  not  that  I  think  with  Rouffeau,  that  the 
evil  is  inf  sparable  from  the  fubjedt;  or  with  many 
Englilhm  en,  that  a  more  equal  reprefentation  is  im- 
poffible,  or  even  difficult  to  effedt;  but  becaufe  it  be¬ 
comes  the  Englifh  themfelves  to  folve  this  important 
problem.  I  meet  with  fo  many  difficulties  in  afcer- 
taining  the  moft  trifling  fadl  •  and  I  become  every  day 
fo  much  more  fully  convinced5  that  to  underftand  any 
thing,  one  mu  ft  have  feen  it  one’s  felf,  that  I  do  not, 
I  confefs,  comprehend  the  condudt  of  thofe  writers, 
who  haftily  conftitute  themfelves  the  infirudlors  of  fo¬ 
reign  nations.  It  is  much,  if  after  having  for  years 
ftudied  a  country,  its  inftitutions,  and  its  manners, 
one  may  venture  for  a  few  minutes  to  advife. 

All  that  I  purpofed,  therefore,  by  this  note,  was  to 
Ihew  that  Dr.  Price  did  not  exaggerate  ,  and  that  one 
of  England’s  greateft  misfortunes  is,  that  its  parlia¬ 
mentary  reprefentation  is  very  unequal,  and  one  may 
add,  that  the  parliament  is  greatly  interefted  that  it 
Ihould  continue  fo.  For  when  one  knows,  for  in- 
fiance,  that  a  certain  member  of  the  houfe  of  com¬ 
mons,  a  noble  lord,  and  a  representative  of  the  little 
borough  of  Banbury  (whofe  electors  are  only 
the  fixteen  or  eighteen  perfons  who  compofe  the 
corporation,  though  the  borough  confifts  of  four  or 
five  hundred  families),  has  oppofecl  every  improvement 
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of  the. reprefen  tation,  under  the  pretext  of  his  inviolable 
refpeff  for  the  venerable  fabric  of  the  f acred  conjlitu - 
tion  of  England ,  one  cannot  be  at  a  lofs  to  guefs 
what  was  his  meaning,  and  what  ever  will  be  his  mean¬ 
ing  upon  that  fubjedt.  But  if,  on  the  other  hand, 
a  fincere  friend  of  liberty  were  to  exclaim,  16  take  the 
right  of  eledlion  from  all  thefe  feodal  boroughs, 
*c  which  have  long  ceafed  to  deferve  that  name,  and 
<c  which  are  deftitute  of  citizens,  which  are  recepta- 
cles  of  corruption,  which  contain  nothing  but  mer~ 
cenaries,  nothing  but  the  menial  retainers  of  proud 
tc  and  avaricious  ariflocratical  chiefs,  who  buy,  and 
“  are  themfelves  fold  ; — take  from  thefe  boroughs  their 
4C  right  of  eledlion,  and  increafe  the  number  of  the 
eledlors  for  counties  •/’  would  not  the  meaning  too 
pf  this  friend  of  liberty  be  pretty  plain  ? 

N.  B.  Since  the  above  note  was  written,  the  cayfe 
pf  the  Dean  of  St.  Afaph  has  received  a  folemn  de- 
cilion,  in  which  a  majority  of  the  judges  of  the  king’s 
bench  have  declared,  that  by  law,  upon  every  trial  for 
a  libel,  the  jury  are  bound,  by  their  oaths,  to  decide 
only  whether  the  party  accufed  publilhed  the  paper 
in  queftion,  and  to  referve  it  to  the  court  to  deter^ 
mine,  whether  the  paper  be  or  be  not  a  libel. 

Taking  it  for  granted,  as  a  foreigner  muft  do,  that 
this  dodtrine  is  the  undoubted  law  of  the  land,  it  is 
clear,  notwithftanding  all  that  we  have  heard,  and 
fondly  believed,  about  Englifh  freedom  and  Englifh 

juries. 


% 


juries,  that  the  liberty  of  the  prefs  is,  in  this  country,  a 
ufelefs  privilege 5  and  that  the  trial  by  jury  is,  in  ques¬ 
tions  of  the  higheft  importance,  a  piere  matter  of 
form:  the  Englifh,  however,  have  been  hitherto 
iincere  in  boafling  of  their  privileges  5  they  deceived 
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thcmfelves  :  they  dreamed  that  they  were  poffeffed 
of  thefe  important  birth-rights,  till  the  decifion  of  this 
fatal  caufe  difpelled  the  vifion,  and  awakened  them 
to  all  the  gloom  of  their  real  fituation. 


One  cannot  but  congratulate  the  people  of  England, 
that  the  falutary  opinion  of  the  extenfive  rights  of 
juries  was  not  fooner  difeovered  to  be  erroneous,  and 


that  in  the  reign  of  James  II.  it  had  fuch  firm 


hold  of  the  minds  of  all  men,  that  to  its  good  effects 


upon  the  trial  of  the  feven  bifhops,  they  are  in  a  great 
degree  indebted  for  the  glorious  revolution.  I  he 
judges  of  the  king’s  bench,  indeed,  acknowledge, 
that,  though  juries  have  not  a  right  to  decide  upon 
the  criminality  or  innocence  of  the  fuppofed  libel, 
Hill  they  have  the  power  to  do  it  without  punifhment, 
and  without  a  poffibiiity  of  their  judgements  being 
reverfed.  And  as  long  as  this  diflin&ion  between 
power  and  right  (which  probably  nothing  but  a  pro¬ 
found  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  Englifh  jurif- 
prudence  can  reader  at  all  intelligible)  fhall  be  pre*? 
ferved,  the  people  of  this  country  will  have  one  re¬ 
source  left.  For  if,  upon  any  future  occafion,  when 
the  decifion  by  the  jury  of  the  queftion,  whether  libel 
!?r  not9  will  preferve  the  fpirit  of  the  conftitution^ 


jhough  it  offend  againft  the  letter  of  the  law,  a  jury 
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fhould  be  tempted  to  deviate  from  the  duty  prefcrib'ed 
them  by  their  oaths,  in  order  to  refcue  out  of  the  hands 
of  power,  fome  brave  affertor  of  the  people’s  right, 
he  mufl  be  a  fevere  moralift  indeed,  who  could  deny 
that  this  was  one  of  the  very  few  cafes  in  which  one 
might  exclaim, 

Falfehood  fublime  !  What  truth  will  ever  be 

So  fair,  fo  noble,  as  to  rival  thee  (14)  ? 

But  whether  juries,  having  loll  the  right,  will  long 
retain  the  po\ver,  and  whether  liberties  can  be  deemed 
fecure,  which  are  to  be  defended  only  by  uncommon 
exertions,  and  an  enthufiafm  of  public  fpirit,  which 
many  Englifhmen,  with  too  much  reafon,  lament  they 
fee  finking  among  them  every  day,  are  queftions 
worthy  the  molt  fcrious  refledtion  of  the  nation. 


€€ 


III. 

TO  prefers  this  equility ,  and  its  confequenas ,  as  long 
as  pojjible^  fome  great  men  ( Plato ,  Sir  Thomas  More , 
Mr,  IVallace ,&c.)  have  prop oJ fed  plans ,  &c.  p.  188* 

Mr.  Wallace,  whom  many  perfons  will  perhaps  be 
furprifed  to  find  ranked  with  Plato  and  Sir  Thomas 
More,  and  who,  though  he  had  confiderable  merit, 

cannot 


(14)  Magnan-'y.ui  menwogna  /  <?*%  quando  e  tl  verd 
Si  hello ,  c/.e  fi pojja  a  it  prepvrre  ? 


HH 
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Cannot  be  called  a  great  man  without  exaggeration? 
is  very  little  known,  even  in  his  own  country.  T  he 
efteem  in  which  he  was  held  by  two  of  the  mod 
diftinguifhed  of  his  contemporaries,  David  Hume, 
whom  he  criticifed,  and  Dr.  Price,  who  has  feveral 
times  fpoken  of  him  with  encomiums,  ought  to 
have  given  his  works  a  greater  reputation  than  they 
enjoy. 


Hume,  in  his  EJJay  on  the  populoufnefs  of  antient  na* 
tionsj  which  was  printed  in  the  year  1752,  maintains 
that  the  populoufnefs  of  the  moderns  is  fuperior  to 
that  of  the  antients.  Mr.  Wallace,  in  a  DiJJertation 
on  the  numbers  of  mankind  in  ancient  and  modern  times , 
printed  in  the  year  1753,  contends  on  the  contrary, 
that  the  ancient  nations  were  the  mod  populous. 
Hume,  in  a  fubfequent  edition  of  his  eifay,  inferted 
a  note,  in  which  he  faid,  “  that  his  difcourfe  had 
iC  been  honoured  with  an  anfwer,  full  of  politenefs, 
cc  erudition,  and  good  fenfe ;  that  fo  learned  a  refuta- 
tion  would  have  made  him  fufpedf,  that  his  reafon- 
ings  were  entirely  overthrown,  had  henotufed  the 
precaution  from  the  beginning,  to  keep  himfelf  an 
iC  the  fceptical  fide  .  .  .  that  he  very  willingly  ac¬ 
knowledged,  that  his  antagonift  had  detedled  many 
<c  miftakes,  both  in  his  authorities  and  realonings, 
16  and  that  advantage  had  been  taken,  in  that  edition, 
“  of  his  learned  animadverfions,  and  the  elfay  had 
been  rendered  lefs  imperfedt  than  formerly.” 


is 
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This  differtation  by  Mr.  Wall*  ice,  does  not  indeed 
contain  any  very  found  principles  (for  it  was  published 
at  a  time  when  the  true  principles  ;  of  population  were 
unknown),  but  it  contains  fome  :  ufeful  and  curious 
refearches. 

Mr.  Wallace  afterwards,  in  I  y6r,  publifhed  an, 
anonymous  work,  entitled,  Varioi  is  profpecls  of  man¬ 
kind,  nature ,  and  providence,  whi<  ch  has  been  fpoken 
of  very  favourably  by  Dr.  Price. 

The  four  firft  eflays  which  it  coi  atains  (treat  of  thd 
defers  of  fociety,  and  of  their  renit  ‘dies.  .Mr.  Wal¬ 
lace  propofes  the  model  of  a  perfedl  gavern'm&'nt,  not  for 
a  fingle  nation  only ,  but  for  the  whole  earth . 

i 

A  perfedl  equality  amongft  all  the  citizens  ;  a  com¬ 
munity  of  goods;  moderate  and  equal  Iaf  jor  to  all 
the  members  of  the  ftate;  certain  feafons  ;  for  amufe- 
ment :  all  children  to  belong  to  the  ftate  :  a  public 
education ;  a  divifion  into  little  ftates ;  a  r)  mtual  cor- 
xefpondence ;  a  univerfal  language  ;  — fuel  i  is  in  grofs 
the  plan  of  Mr.  Wallace(  15),  which,  he'  thinks,  may 

be 
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(15)  Plume  has  entitled  one  of  his  effays,  7  he  idea  of  a  per - 
feft  common-wealth.  This  tratt,  which  is  v<  ifhly  fuperior  to 
that  of  Mr.  Wallace,  would  have  had  mud  a  more  fuccefs, 
if  the  fame  author’s  hiftory  of  England,  w  nich  is  charged 
with  partiality,  infidelity,  and  a  bias  to  a  rbitrary  notions, 
had  not  prejudiced  the  public  againll  the  j  •rinciples  of  this 

fine 
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fee  executed  at  the  epoch  6f  fo’me  violent  crifis;  of 
at  the  prefent  moment,  by  the  foundation  of  a  new 
colony  of  Europeans,  or,  finally,  by  the  flow  and 
gradual,  or  by  the  fudden  and  miraculous,  interpo« 
fition  of  providence, 

Mr.  Wallace  believes,  that  fuch  a  government 
would  not  only  prevent  that  inequality,  which  is  the 
fource  of  fo  many  evils,  and  that  total  want  of  prin~ 
ciple,  which  now  difgraces  mankind,  but  that  it  would 
even  temper  and  fubdue  all  human  paflions.  He 
forefees  no  other  inconveniences  which  could  refult 
from  his  projedl,  than  the  exceflive  population  which 

it  muff  occafion.  <c  What  a  miferable  cataftrophe,’5 

%  > 

exclaims  he,  u  of  the  mofl:  generous  of  all  human 
<c  fyftems  of  government !  How  dreadfully  would 
the  magiftrates  of  fuch  common-wealths  find 
sc  themfelves  difconcerted  at  that  fatal  period,  when 
4C  there  was  no  longer  any  room  for  new  colonies,  and 
when  the  earth  could  produce  no  further  fupplies  ! 
**  What  expedient  could  be  found  out  to  remedy  fd 
great  an  evil  ?  In  fuch  a  cruel  neceflity  muff  there 
45  be  a  law  to  reftrain  marriage  ?  Muft  there,  &£• 

The 


fine  writer.  To  me,  notwitManding,  it  appears  unqueflion- 
able,  that  in  this,  and  in  lome  other  of  his  eflays,  Hume  has 
proved  himfelf  a  friend  to  liberty.  It  is,  however,  refriark- 
able,  that  this  philofopher  has  not,  in  his  idea  of  a  perfect 
common-wealth,  laid  a  word  about  education,  except  where 
he  makes  a  feeble  allafion  to  our  univerfities  and  our  reli¬ 
gions, 


j 
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The  author’s  imagination  kindles  to  fuch  a  degrfi£5 
that  he  can  difcover  no  other  remedy  to  this  fata! 
excefs  of  happinefs,  than  war  and  death.  This  idea  af- 
flidts  and  difcourages  him.  He  no  longer  entertains  any 
hopes  from  the  molt  perfedt  Utopian  fyftems,  whether 
ancient  or  modern.  He  abandons  them  all,  and 
defpairs  of  mankind,, 

Alas  1  let  us  hut  have  peaceful  and  profperou§  go¬ 
vernments,  though  they  be  imperfedt  (for  nothing 
perfect  will  ever  be  the  work  of  man)  ;;  and  let  us 
enjoy  fecurely  a  long  interval  of  peace  and  happU 
nefs,  ere  the  fatal  period  fliall  arrive,  when  the  world 
fhall  be  overftocked  with  inhabitants.  Perhaps  this 
good  man,  for  fuch  his  writings,  which  every  where 
breathe  a  fpirit  of  philanthropy,  juftice,  and  peace, 
prove  him  to  have  been,  would  have  difmiffed  his  fears.* 
if  he  had  reflected*  that  alinoft  three  quarters  of  the 
globe  are  ftill  uncultivated,  and  promife  fubfiftence 
during  many  thoufand  centuries  to  thegreateft  poffible 
increafe  of  population  that,  in  all  probability,  the 
prefent  ftate  of  agriculture  does  not  approach  fo  near 
to  the  high  eft  conceivable  degree  of  its  perfection,  as 
the  fii  ft  efforts  of  favage  man,  tearing  up  the  earth 
with  his  nails,  do  to  the  progrefs  already  made  in 
agriculture;  and  that,  were  the  enlarged  underftand- 
ing  and  improved  faculties  of  man,  capable  of  forming 
a  perfect  government,  he  would  doubtlefs  difcover 
fome  innocent  means  of  preventing  the  problematical 
£vi!  of  too  crowded  a  population. 

At 
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At  the  conclufion  of  the  peace  of  1762,  when  cer** 
tain  projedlors  advifed  the  Englifh  minifters  to  leave 
the  French  in  pofieflion  of  Canada,  in  order  that  they 
might  check  the  too  rapid  increafe  of  the  Englifh 
colonies,  the  celebrated  Dr.  Franklin  obferved, 44  It  is  a 
?4  modeft  word,  this  check ,  for  maffacring  men,  wo- 
44  men,  and  children ;  and  for  all  the  other  horrors 
44  of  war.”  It  was  being  very  far-fighted  indeed,  to 
feel  fo  foon  the  neceflity  of  checking  the  excefiive 
population  of  the  Englifh  colonies.  44  But,”  continues 
this  great  man,  with  that  Socratic  fimplicity  which 
is  the  peculiar  charadleriftic  of  his  writings,  44  if  it 
44  be  after  all  thought  necefiary  to  check  the  growth 
44  of  our  colonies,  give  me  leave  to  propofe  a  method 
44  lefs  cruel.  It  is  a  method  of  which  we  have  an 
44  example  in  fcripture.  The  murder  of  hufbands, 
44  of  wives,  of  brothers,  fillers  and  children,  whofe 
44  pleafing  fociety  has  been  for  fome  time  enjoyed, 
44  affedls  deeply  the  refpedlive  furviving  relations  : 
44  but  grief  for  the  death  of  a  child  juft  born  is  fhort, 
44  and  eafily  fupported.  The  method  I  mean  is  that 
44  which  was  didlated  by  the  Egyptian  policy,  when 
44  the  infinite  increafe  of  the  children  of  Ifrael  was 
44  apprehended  as  dangerous  to  the  ftate ,  and  Pha- 
44  raoh  faid  unto  his  people,  behold  the  people  of  the 
44  children  of  Ifrael  are  more  and  mightier  than  we  \ 
44  come  on,  let  us  deal  wifely  with  them,  left  they 
44  multiply, and  it  come  to  pafs,  that  when  there  falleth 
44  put  any  war,  they  join  alfo  unto  our  enemies  and 
44  fight  againft  us,  and  fo  get  them  up  out  of  the 
44  land  t— and  the  king  fpake  unto  the  Hebrew  mid- 

44  wives 
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*c  wives,  &c.  Exodus,  chap.  I.  Let  an  a£l  of  par* 
4<  liament  then  be  made,  enjoining  the  colony  mid- 
“  wives  to  ftifie,  in  the  birth,  every  third  or  fourth 
child.  By  this  means  you  may  keep  the  colonies 
to  their  prefent  fize.  And  if  they  were  under  the 
hard  alternative  of  fubmitting  to  one  or  the  other 
of  thefe  fchemes  for  checking  their  growth,  I  dare 
fic  anfwer  for  them  they  would  prefer  the  Iatter(l6).’l 
They  feem  to  have  found  out  a  much  better. 

But  to  return  to  Mr.  Wallace.  In  the  5th,  6  th* 
and  oth  fections  of  his  work,  he  attacks  the  fyftem  of 
Maupertuis,  who,  in  his  effay  on  moral  philofophy^ 
maintains  that,  in  this  world,  the  fum  of  evil  is 
greater  than  that  of  good  ;  an  opinion,  wThich  has 
always  appeared  to  me  to  be  unjuft,  cruel,  and  unte¬ 
nable,  and  whicn  that  metaphyiician  has  not  been 
able  to  temper  any  otherwife  than  by  his  extra¬ 
vagant  difcovery  of  the  leaft  quantity  of  a£Hon.  Did 
Maupertuis  then  imagine,  that  he  could  confole 
mankind  for  the  pains  which  they  endure,  and  for  the 
evils  which  their  vices  bring  upon  them,  by  teach¬ 
ing  them  an  infignificant  truth,  relative  to  the  laws  of 
motion  ? 

It  is  not  by  dint  of  geometrical  truths,  were  they  as 
fublime,  as  that,  which  Maupertuis  claims  the  honour 

S  2  of 


(16)  See  The  inter  eft  of  Great  Britain  confedered  avitb 
regard  to  her  colonies ,  and  the  acquifition  of  Canada  and 
Guadaloupe y  printed  among  The political ,  mifcellaneous ,  and 
philcfophic a l  pieces  of  Dr.  Franklin.  London,  1779,  p,  197, 
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of  having  discovered,  is  trivial^),  that  reafon  can 
be  improved  and  ftrengthened,  the  fenfations  of  pain 

foothed, 

- k  - ■ L*- - - - — 

( i  -  )  Maatpertuis  is  not  one  of  thofe  philofophers  who  dif- 
ilain  to'  propound  common  truths  in  emphatical  language. 
His  great  principle  of  the  lealt  quantity  of  adtion,  which  he 
thinks  fo  much  of,  that  rare  difeovery  of which  he  boafts  with 
fuch  diverting  modefty,  amounts  to  nothing  more  than 

this : 


There  is  no  motion  without  a  caufe.  No  motion  requires  more 
than  an  adequate  caufe.  No  motion  can  exiji  with  lefs  than 
an  adequate  caufe  ;  but  where  there  is  afufficient  impulfe ,  motion 
will  infant  ly  take  place.  It  will  therejore  be  caufed  by  the 
fighief  force ,  or  the  leaf!  aBion  poffible,  fmee  the  moment  there  is 
a  fuff.cient  impulfe,  the  motion  takes  place,  and  every  greater 
impulfe  is  fuper^uous. 


No  great  effort  of  genius  undoubtedly  was  neceffary  to 
difeover  thefe  admirable  axioms.  It  is  wonderful  that  in 
the  eighteenth  century,  they  Ihould  have  been  publilhed  a> 
difcoveries,  and  Hill  more  wonderful  that  a  man  of  Mau- 
pertuis’s  abilities  fliould  think  he  had  difeovered  in  them  a 

itronger  proof  of  the  exiftence  of  God,  than  that  which  is 

drawn  from  the  wifdom  obfervable  in  the  order  of  the  uni- 

verfe,  and  in  the  creation  of  fenfitive  and  thinking  beings. 

He  falls  completely  into  the  error  which  he  imputes  to  other 

philofophers,  of  attaching  more  conference  to  their 

proofs  than  they  adually  deferve.  His  pretended  dif- 

tovery  is  a  mere  trifle,  or  a  paralogifm,  which  neither 

does’;  nor  can  prove  any  thing.  It  is  a  truth  as  common, 

-’s  that  two  and  two  are  equal  to  four,  or,  that  a  balance 

will  preponderate  by  the  fmalleft  increafc  of  weight  in 
r  either 
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foothed,  their  effects  countera&ed,  and  the  ill  impref- 
lion,  which  they  might  make  upon  moral  ideas,  prevent- 

S  3  cd. 


either  fcale.  The  proof  which  he  rejeits,  fuch  as  that 
of  final  caufes,  of  the  defign,  power,  and  wifdom,  which 
appear  alike  in  the  general  conkrudtion  of  the  univerfe* 
and  in  that  of  its  fmallek  parts,  and  above  all  in  the  for¬ 
mation  of  intelligent  beings,  is  on  the  contrary  very 
ftrong  and  conclufive  ;  but  it  is  not  fet  off  with  the  learn¬ 
ed  folemnity  of  geometry,  and  therefore  feemed  to  him 
lefs  flriking.  Geometricians  are  great  lords,  who  are 
very  proud  of  their  liveries.  But  it  is  more  effen tial  to  fee 
whether  the  materials,  of  which  they  are  compofed,  be 
good.  The  materials  of  good  reafoning,  in  every  fci- 
ence,  are  metaphyfics.  But  found  metaphyfics  are  not 
always  the  endowment  of  geometricians  ;  and  in  the 
work  to  which  I  here  allude  (his  EJfai  de  Co/mologie )  the 
cofmological  part  isfenfible,  but  familiar  to  all  the  world  : 
the  metaphysical  part  is  in  the  highek  degree  contemp¬ 
tible. 

* 

If  any  thing  can  be  conceived  more  ridiculous  than  the 
importance  which  Maupertuis  gave  to  his  pretended 
difcovery,  it  is  the  difpute  which  it  produced,  and  the 
artlefs  fimplicity  of  Koenig,  believing  that  in  truth  fome 
difcovery  had  been  made,  claiming  the  honour  of  it  for 
his  maker  Leibnitz,  and  becoming  the  martyr  of  his  ri¬ 
diculous  claim  $  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  indignant 
yage  of  Maupertuis,  who,  to  preferve  the  honour  of 
having  difcovered  the  leak  poflible  quantity  of  adion^ 
fxem  ajl  the  powers  of  his  prefidentlhip,  which,  in  Prui- 
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fcch  The  author  of  the  systeme  de  ia  nature 
would  fay  <c  what  imports  it  to  me,  that  Mauper- 
tuis  is  a  good  geometrician,  if  he  be  a  defpotic  and 
4£  mercilefs  prefident,  and  if  I  be  obliged  to  live  in 
gc  his  academy  ?  A  beneficent  man  is,  in  my  opinion, 
much  more  eftimable,  than  a  being  who  is  learned, 
6*  but  cruel.5*  Maupertuis’s  philofophy  has  a  worfe 
tendency  tnan  that  of  making  men  atheifts  ;  it  tends 

to  make  them  impious,  difeontented,  and  rebellious 

ngainft  the  decrees  of  heaven. 

•  *  *'  \  * 

To  the  pains  of  the  body  oppofe  its  pleafures,  which  * 
if  they  be  not  all  equally  intenfe,  are  infinitely  more 
numerous,  and  occupy  an  infinitely  longer  period,  not 
only  in  our  lives,  but  in  the  lives  of  all  fenfitive  beings. 
Balance  the  account ;  and,  if  it  appear  that,  every  thing 
confidered,  the  condition  of  every  living  thing  is  good, 
that  the  fufrerings  even  of  the  mo  ft  wretched  of 
fieings  are  not  equal  to  his  enjoyments,  what  becomes 
of  all  the  declamation  which  has  been  employed 
upon  the  evils  which  affiidl  the  world  ? 

• 

*  i 

To  what  a  degree  does  pride  vitiate  men’s  judge-? 
ment !  Let  us  not  admire,  fay  they,  and  even  the 

.  .  ;  \  /  *  .  A  '  .  V  ■  ' 
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fia,  is  an  inferior  office  of  flate,  to  expel  poor  Koenig  out  of 
the  academy.  Is  it  then  the  fate  of  all  men,  from  the 
learned  geometrician,  and  the  profound  profeffor  of  me- 
tapjiyfics,  down  to  the  unlettered  grenadier,  to  deflroy 
one  another  for  the  merefl  trifles,  cf  which  they  have 
$0t  fo  much  as  a  diflind  idea  ? 

£  '  ■:  t  , 
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wifeft  of  them— let  us  not  admire,  for  it  is  detrimental 
to  us.  Or,  upon  a  different  occafion,  let  us  admire,  for 
it  is  our  intereft  .  .  ;  .  Nay,  my  good  friends,  forget, 
I  befeech  you,  your  intereft  for  once,  and  admire, 
/imply,  becaufe  there  is  reafon  for  admiration. 

Ye  atoms  of  a  day,  how  ftrange  is  your  prefump- 
tion !  You  really  believe  yourfelves  to  be  the  monarchs, 
and  the  final  caufe  of  the  univerfe.  For  you  the  earth 
bears  her  fruits,  animals  have  exiftence,  and  the 
heavenly  bodies  are  in  motion.  The  dog-ftar  was 
created  (fo  you  are  prefumptuous  enough  to  believe, 
and  to  maintain)  that  it  might  add  one  glimmering 
taper  to  the  illumination  of  the  night  ;  and  the 
innumerable  funs  which  compofe  the  galaxy,  that  they 
might  gratify  your  fight.  Your  proud  imagination 
deftines  every  thing  to  your  ufe ;  even  the  fupreme 
God  of  the  univerfe,  which  it  dooms  to  be  born,  and 
to  be  facrificed,  at  its  pleafure. 

Endued  with  reafon  by  God,  do  not  imagine  him  fo 
deftiture  of  that  faculty,  as  to  have  thus  lavifhed  the 
productions  of  his  omnipotence,  merely  for  one  of 
the  fraileft  of  his  works.  The  pofition  of  your  globe, 
the  limits  fet  to  your  faculties,  the  evils  with  which 
all  your  joys  are  dafhed,  ought  all  to  convince  you 
that  you  are  not  the  monarchs  of  the  univerfe, 
nor  even  the  moft  favoured  of  God.  You  have  no 
right  to  claim  fuch  a  diftinction.  Be  not  elevated 
with  pride  5  but  at  the  fame  time  be  not  funk  with 
pieannefs,  You  aie  refpeftable  citizens  of  one  of  the 

S  4.  fmalleft 
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fmaileft  cities  of  that  immenfe  empire  which  Is  called 
the  univerfe.  He,  who  fixed  your  ftation,  has  made 
it  an  honourable  one,  and  better  for  thofe  of  your 
fpecies,  than  any  which  you  know  or  can  conceive. 
You  are  bound  to  be  grateful  to  him,  becaufe  he  has 
elifpenfed  to  you  more  good  than  evil,  and  has  given 
you  infinitely  more  moments  in  which  you  enjoy  life, 
chan  in  which  you  defire  death. 

But  that  benevolence  which  he  has  exercifed  in  your 
favour,  and  for  which  you  ought  to  proftrate  your- 
felves  at  the  foot  of  his  throne,  has  not  extended  itfelf 
to  you  alone.  It  has  been  fned  profufely  over  all 
thofe  beings  who  were  capable  of  feeling  it ;  and  we 
know  not  where,  in  the  great  chain  of  beings,  that 
happy  property  terminates.  We  behold  it  in  animals 
which  differ  from  ourfelves  only  in  iome  degrees  of 
perfection.  We  may  conclude  that  it  exiits  to  feme 
extent  in  plants  to  which  even  affections  have  not 
been  refufed.  Whether  it  extends  further,  we  do  not 
know  but,  at  lead:  amongft  thofe  beings  whole  fen- 
Ability  is  not  doubtful,  we  fee  that  each  feels  for 
itfelf,  that  each  is  indebted  to  that  fenfibility  for  a 

f!  "  *  •  «  !_ 

thoufand  pleafures,  and  that  each  is  endowed  with 
organs  proper  for  its  prefervation,  and  with  an 
intelligence,  which,  being  incapable  pf  judging 
of  any  other  faculties  than  thofe  which  belong  to 
its  own  fpecies,  rnuft  conceive  a  high  idea  of  its 

1  •*  < 

own  importance.  We  cannot  tell  to  what  degree 
bee's,  ants,  and  beavers,  and  perhaps  animals  lets 

-  1  v  •  '  ■  •  -  intelligent 
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intelligent  than  thcfc,  may  think  they  have  a  right 
to  defpife  us. 

There  is  preat  e*ood  fenfe  in  the  fable  of  the  com- 
panions  of  Ulyffes,  who,  when  transformed  into 
beads,  refufed  to  become  men  again  ;  and  in  the  fic¬ 
tion  of  Voltaire,  in  which  mice,  ducks,  turkies, 
afies,  men  and  angels  are  introduced,  each  fpecies 
boafting  feparately  that  all  was  made  for  them ,  while 
God  declares,  THAT  HE  CREATED  EVERY  THING 
TOR  HIMSELF. 

This  obfervatiop  only  fiiould  be  added,  that,  at  the 
fame  time  that  God  created  every  thing  for  himfelf, 

he  created  every  thing  too  for  others  ;  and  that  ftrange 

*  «  •» 

delufion,  which  makes  not  onjy  every  fpecies  prefer 
itfelf  to  all  others,  but  every  individual  of  every  fpe¬ 
cies  be  averfe  from  becoming  any  other  than  itfelf,  is 
not  one  of  the  fnpdleft  difpenfations  of  his  bounty. 
1  have  feen  many  people  envy  the  fortune  of  the  Mar¬ 
quis  de  Brunoy,  but  pone,  that  ever  would  have  ac¬ 
cepted  his  fortune,  to  be  the  difeontented,  ftupid, 
reftlefs  Brunoy  himfelf.  Maupertuis  would  not  have 
been  king  of  Prulfia,  and  the  king  of  Prufiia  would 
pot  have  been  Maupertuis.  My  reader  would  not, 
any  more  than  myfelf,  be  either  the  king,  or  the  phi- 
iofopher  ;  and  he  who  difdains  our  philofophy  would 
be  forry  to  exchange  fituations  with  us.  The  porter, 
who  carries  our  burthens,  and  the  labourer,  who  toils 
in  our  vineyards,  would  not,  for  the  fake  of  our  eafe, 
sacrifice  their  vigour  and  encounter  our  cares.  Every 

*pan 
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man  is  therefore,  upon  the  whole,  contented  with 
himfelf  and  with  his  ftation,  though  every  man  feeks 
to  improve  his  ftation,  according  to  the  means  which 
he  pofleffes  ;  and  of  thofe  means  no  man  is  entirely 
deftitute. 

If,  inftead  of  confidering  the  world  as  our  dominion, 
where  every  thing  that  does  not  happen  to  pleafe 
feems  to  be  wrong,  we  would  only  confider  it  as  that 
which  it  really  is,  a  fpacious  inn,  where  every  gueft 
may  be  provided  with  all  the  necefTaries,  and  even  ajl 
the  comforts  of  life,  by  paying  his  quota  ;  where 
there  are  lodgings  at  every  price,  becaufe  every  thing 
muft  find  its  place  there,  from  man,  and  from  beings 
of  a  fuperior  order,  quite  down  to  the  oyfler,and  even 
to  animals  of  the  loweft  clafs ;  we  fhould  not  blame 
the  mailer  of  it,  who  feeks  to  pleafe  all  his  guefts 
alike,  and  who  cannot  prevent  fome  from  being  a  lit¬ 
tle  incommoded  in  the  crowd  by  their  neighbours* 
Man  has,  of  all  beings,  the  leaf!  right  to  complain 
of  this  reciprocal  inconvenience ;  becaufe,  with  his 
more  enlarged  faculties,  he,  more  than  any  other  being, 
torments  his  fellow  creatures,  and  all  other  animals. 
The  number  of  ferpents  which  have  been  deftroyed 
by  men,  is  much  greater  than  that  of  men  who  have 
been  killed  by  ferpents.  That  reptile  too  never 
wounds  but  in  his  own  defence,  while  ferocious  man 
murders  for  his  amufement.  Serpents  then  would 
defpife  the  philofopher,  who  maintains  that  thofe 
things,  which  appear  to  us  to  be  hurtful,  are  out  of 
their  place  in  the  great  order  of  the  univerfe  ;  or,  at 
beft,  they  would  fay,  that  man,  who  leaves  no  other 

creature 
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creature  at  reft,  ought  to  be  exterminated  from  the 
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animal  creation. 

But  the  ferpent  would  be  wrong,  as  well  as  the  phi- 
lofopher.  The  world  is  not  to  be  eftimated  according 
to  the  intereft  of  any  individual,  nor  even  according 
to  the  intereft  of  any  fpecies  :  but  every  fpecies  and 
every  individual  finds,  in  the  laws  of  the  univerle,  and 
in  its  own  faculties,  the  means  of  purfuing  its  own  ad¬ 
vantage  with  efFeft.  That  what  produces  the  good 
of  all,  is  the  greateft  poflible  good,  is  a  truth  which 
no  man  of  fenfe  oug;ht  to  conceal  from  himfelf.  The 
dangers  which  furround  us  are  defcribed  and  exagge¬ 
rated,  while  our  numerous  pleafures  are  paffed  over 
in  filence.  Our  mifery  is  proclaimed  :  our  happinefs 
is  forgotten.  The  world,  it  is  faid,  difplays  more 
vices,  crimes,  and  fufferings,  than  virtues  and  enjoy- 
Clients.  But  this  cannot  be  true  :  for  the  world  ftill 
endures,  and  focieties  ftill  fubfift.  Whereas,  if  the 
evil  that  affedts  us  were  greater  than  the  good,  we 
fhould  foon  be  annihilated,  if  there  were  not  more 
men  who  refpedt  the  rights  of  others,  than  who  vio¬ 
late  them,  more  fathers  who  educate,  than  who  ex¬ 
po  ie  their  children,  more  wives  and  hufbands  who 
cherifh,  than  who  torment  each  other,  more  children 
who  love  and  refpedf,  than  wTho  abandon  their  parents,, 
more  men  ready  to  fuccour,  than  to  deftroy  their  fel¬ 
low  creatures,  we  fhould  foon  periih  by  each  other’s 
hands,  and  our  fpecies  could  not  exift  for  two  gene¬ 
rations.  But  it  has  exifted  till  now  :  it  has  multi¬ 
plied  :  it  has  even  enlarged  its  dominion,  at  the  ex-* 
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pence  of  other  fpecies  :  It  ftill  multiplies.  There  ex  ills 
then  more  good  than  evil,  efpecially  to  man  ;  and  it 
would  be  a  bafe  ingratitude  indeed,  in  the  moft  en¬ 
lightened  of  the  human  fpecies,  were  they  to  afFeX 
an  ignorance  of  the  good  which  they  enjoy,  and  were 
they  negligent  in  pointing  out  that  good  to  others. 

If  thefe  reflexions  be  a  ufelefs  digreflion,  I  am  to 
blame  in  publifhing  them  :  but,  if  it  be  defirable, 
that  this  refigned  philofophy,  which  unfortunately  is 
too  Ample  to  flatter  the  felf-love  of  thole  who  confti- 
lute  themfelves  the  inftruXors  of  mankind,  were 
univerfally  adopted,  this  note  will  need  no  apology, 
even  though  it  be  a  digreflion. 

Mr.  Wallace,  in  the  five  laffc  feXions  of  his  work, 
vindicates  providence  upon  the  fyftems  of  free-will 
and  neceflity,  and  maintains  the  doXrine  of  a  future 
life. 

He  is  certainly  a  very  eftimable  philofopher.  His 
views  indeed  are  not  extenfive;  hisftyle  is  diffufe,  and 
his  manner  common  5  but  his  works  will  always  bp 
j-ead  with  profit. 

IV, 

On  the  chapter  upon  commerce ,  p.  190,  &cf 

The  wifefl  and  mod:  important  piece  of  advice,  given 
by  Dr.  Price  to  the  Americans,  is  to  diftrufi  and  dif- 
courage,  infiead  of  favouring  and  inviting,  foreiga 

commerce* 
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commerce.  I  have  enforced  his  ideas  with  that 
warmth,  which  invincible  conviction  naturally  pro¬ 
duces.  I  have,  however,  rejected  all  prohibitions,  as 
infringements  of  that  liberty,  which  ought  tofpread  its 
facred  pavilion  over  every  fpecies  of  commerce,  as  well 
as  over  every  individual :  but  I  have  not  been  able  to  ex- 
prefs,  in  fo  narrow  a  compafr,  the  innumerable  reflec¬ 
tions,  which  the  Angle  word  commerce  excites  in  my 
mind.  I  will  take  the  liberty  however  to  add  a  few 
obfervations  on  the  flrange  confufion  of  ideas  and  ex- 
preflions,  on  the  immenfe  number  of  abfurd  miftakes 
and  chimerical  deluflons,  which  a  paflion  for  com¬ 
merce  has  difleminated  among  nations.  Look  at  Eng¬ 
land — where  commerce  and  trade  are  better  under¬ 
flood  than  in  any  other  country  in  the  world  ;  and 
where  one  would  expedl  their  efiedls  and  influence  to 
be  the  moft  fludied.  Behold  what  a  delirium,  what 

1 

a  phrenfy,  agitates  the  flatefmen  of  that  calculating 
and  thinking  nation,  whenever  commerce,  its  in- 
terefls,  and  its  ideal  or  a&ual  benefits,  come  in 
queflion  ! 

The  following  obfervations  have  been  printed  in 
France,  in  a  periodical  work,  on  the  tables  publifhed 
in  the  well-known  book  of  Sir  Charles  Whitworth5 
entitled  A  fate  of  the  trade  of  Great-Britain  in  its 
imports  and  exports  progrejftvely  from  the  year  1697  ; 
alfo  of  the  trade  to  each  particular  country ,  during  the 
above  period ,  difinguijhing  each  year. 

Thefe  tables,  the  author  tells  us,  are  taken  from 
the  accounts  given  in  to  the  houfe  of  commons  every 

year 
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year  by  the  proper  officers.  If  the  old  cuftom-houfe* 
lifts  were  thus  digefted  and  publifiied  in  every  civi¬ 
lized  country,  we  fhould  probably  derive  much  in¬ 
formation  from  the  particular  refults,  and  the  compa- 
rifon  of  them.  This  would  at  leaft  draw  fome  benefit 
from  an  inftitution,  certainly  very  ancient  and  very 
general,  but  the  utility  of  which,  at  the  prefent  day, 
feems  at  leaft  very  problematical  to  a  great  number  of 
fpeculators* 

Nothing  can  be  more  dazzling  than  the  obje£l 
placed  by  Sir  Charles  Whitworth  before  the  eyes  of  his 
countrymen,  as  the  fum  total  of  his  tables.  Near 
live  hundred  and  feventy-four  millions  of  imports, 
upwards  of  eight  hundred  and  forty-one  millions  of 
exports,  confequently  two  hundred  and  fixty-eight 
millions  fterling  gained  by  the  balance  of  trade* 
Thefe  calculations  deferve  our  attention. 

But  firft  we  muft  divide  this  great  fum  into  feventv- 
Fix  parts,  to  have  the  average  refult  of  each  year,  fince 
the  author  includes  a  period  of  feventy-fix  years.  We 
fhall  find  about  three  million  five  hundred  and  twenty- 
four  thoufand  pounds  fterling  gained  annually  by  com¬ 
merce. 

At  the  firft  view  of  this  calculation,  a  Frenchman 
would  naturally  exclaim  ;  behold  how  commerce 
enriches  ftates  !  England  alone  gains  upwards  of  three 
millions  and  a  half  fterling  every  year  by  the  balance 
©f  trade. 


Before 


fiefore  we  implicitly  grant  the  confequences,  which 

feem  to  flow  from  this  fir  ft  impreflion,  let  us  examine 

✓ 

whether  we  may  not  be  deceived  by  fome  miftakes  and 
erroneous  repetitions,  which  may  have  crept  into  thefe 
tables. 

For  inftance,  when  we  fpeak,  in  England,  of  the 
nation,  we  mean  not  merely  England  properly  fo  called, 
but  likewife  Scotland,  Ireland,  and  the  furrounding 
iflands,  of  Jerfey,  Guernfey,  Alderney,  the  Ifle  of 
Man,  &c.  together  with  the  Englifh  fettlements  in 
Africa  and  America.  Are  the  advantages  gained  by 
the  merchants  of  London,  and  other  Englifh  trading 
towns,  from  the  Scotch  and  the  Irifh,  and  thofe  for¬ 
merly  and  ftill  gained  by  them  from  the  American 
provinces  and  iflands,  a  benefit  to  the  Britiih  domi¬ 
nions  ?  This  may  well  be  doubted.  For  the  power 
of  England  is  compofed  of  the  ftrength  and  wealth  of 
the  three  kingdoms  ;  and  all  the  different  countries 
fubjedl  to  the  crown  of  Great  Britain  are  members  of 
the  fame  body. 

L  any  of  our  writers  were  to  print  a  view  of  the 
commerce  of  France,  as  Sir  Charles  Whitworth  has 
done  of  England,  and  were  to  take  Paris  and  the 
Ifle  of  France  for  a  central  point,  as  he  has  taken 
London,  and  England  properly  fo  called  ;  if  he 
were  to  make  a  column  difplaying  its  a&ive  and 
paflive  commerce  with  Normandy,  Picardy,  Brie, 
Champagne,  Burgundy,  Orleanois,  Beauce,  and 
all  tne  other  more  diftant  provinces,  Poitou,  Brit¬ 
tany,  Guienne*  Languedoc,  Provence,'  Dauphiny, 

A 1  facia* 
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Alfacia,  Flanders,  jumbled  together  among  foreign 
nations  and  the  French  colonies  in  the  three  other 
quarters  of  the  globe*  I  have  little  doubt,  but  that  the 
fum  total  would  exceed  the  Englifh  balance  by  many 
thoufand  millions  of  our  money.  '  But  the  nation 
would  not  be  a  jot  the  richer,  nor  the  king  more 
powerful. 

For  which  reafon,  I  am  furprifcd  to  fee  inferted  in  the 
two  hundred  and  fixty-eight  millions  flerling,  which 
the  nation  is  faid  to  have  gained  fince  the  end  of  the  laft 
century,  nine  million  fix  hundred  thoufand  pounds 
fterling  gained  from  Ireland,  which  makes  the  tenth 
article  of  the  general  table  ;  near  fix  hundred  thou¬ 
fand  pounds  fterling  gained  from  the  little  iflands  of 
Jerfey,  Guernfey,  and  Alderney,  which  form  nos  21  „ 
22,  and  23  5  near  a  million  fterling  on  the  linen  fent 
to  the  Britifh  colonies,  n»  46,;  and  a  very  large  fum 
on  the  other  articles  of  trade  for  the  fame  colonies  ; 
which  alone  take  up  almoft  the  whole  general  table 
from  n°  24  to  n°  60.  This  fum  amounts  to  about 
forty-five  millions  flerling. 

All  this  may  well  furprife  us  :  for,  in  whatever 
point  of  view  it  be  confidered,  the  gain  made  by  fome 
provinces,  at  the  expence  of  other  provinces  in  the 
fame  empire,  will  certainly  contribute  neither  to  the 
riches  nor  to  the  power  of  the  Hate,  to  which  they  be¬ 
long  :  it  is  taking  money  out  of  the  left  hand,  and 
putting  it  into  the  right  :  and  this  is  a  coninferation, 
of  which  we  ought  never  to  lofe  fight.  Befides,  is  it 
fo  very  clear,  as  the  author  wilhes  us  to  imagine,  that 
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the  excefs  of  the  value  of  the  exports  over  the  im- 
ports,  is  always  fo  much  clear  gain  to  a  country  ?  To 
me  it  feems  very  doubtful. 

The  Englifli  themfelves  at  this  day  allow,  that  they 
have  made  large  advancements  for  the  purpofe  of  efta- 
blifhing  the  American  colonies.  Thefe  advance¬ 
ments  fhould  confift  of  a  large  quantity  of  goods  ex¬ 
ported,  and  given,  not  fold,  by  England  to  America; 
goods,  which  confequently  run  up  to  a  very  confi- 
derable  amount  in  the  table  of  exports,  without  any 
thing  to  balance  it  in  that  of  the  imports. 

Thefe  advancements,  which  ilnce  x6qy  mu  ft  have 
exceeded  forty-five  millions  fterling,  have  probably 
enriched  the  Englifh,  pretty  much  in  the  fame  man¬ 
ner  as  an  individual  would  be  enriched  by  buying  an 
eftate  very  dear,  which  he  fhould  afterwards  lofe, 
together  with  the  purchafe-money,  and  the  cofts  of  an 
expenfive  law-fuit. 

So  that  Sir  Charles  Whitworth,  in  this  inftance, 
has  moft  probably  fet  down  as  received,  what  has 
aftually  been  paid,  and  has  reckoned  money,  foolifhly 
expended,  as  clear  gain.  At  all  events,  the  error  will 
create  a  difference  of  double  the  fum.  In  fa<ft,  be¬ 
tween  throwing  away  and  gaining  forty-five  millions 

fterling,  there  is  a  difference  of  ninety  millions  fter«* 
ling. 

Another  article  in  his  general  table  fhould  have 
made  him  fenfible  of  this,  error;  I  mean  that  of 
Gibraltar 7  which  is  the  feventeenth,  In  the  column 

^  entitled 


entitled  Balance  in  favour  of  England ,  there  are  twenty-* 
eight  million  fix  hundred  thoufand  pounds  fterling,  ur> 
der  this  article  of  Gibraltar  ;  that  is  to  fay,  that  upwards 
ot  twenty-eight  millions  and  a  half,  in  goods  or  fpecie, 
have  gone  from  England  to  Gibraltar  more  than  have 
come  from  Gibraltar  to  England.  Nothing  more 
likely.  But  how  can  this  be  adduced  to  prove  a 
balance  in  favour  of  England  ? 

o 


If  all  the  rocks  of  Gibraltar  had  been  brought  to 

o 

England,  and  fold  there  by  the  ton  at  a  very  high 
price,  they  would  hardly  have  produced  twenty- 
eight  millions  fterling.  What  pofftble  infatuation 
could  induce  this  gentleman  to  believe  that  his  coun¬ 
try  had  gained  thefe  twenty-eight  millions  from  this 
barren  mountain  ?  It  is  clearly  money  expended. 

One  very  important  truth,  however,  this  table 
certainly  does  prove ;  namely,  that  England  has  laid  out 
about  twenty-eight  millions  fterling,  to  keep  Gibral¬ 
tar.  This  expence,  merely  in  fupporting  the  balance  of 
trade,  ought  to  be  fubtradled  from,  inftead  of  beino- 

J  j  to 

added  to,  the  gain.  The  difference  is  upwards  of 
fifty-feven  millions  and  a  half  fterling. 

You  have  already  upwards  of  a  hundred  and  forty- 
feven  millions  fterling  to  dedudt  from  two  hundred 
and  fixty-eight  millions  fterling.  Behold  two  more 
articles  of  the  fame  fort.  Firft,  in  the  fuppofed  ba¬ 
lance  of  two  hundred  and  fixty-eight  millions  in 
favour  of  England,  are  comprifed  ninety-fix  millions 
fterling,  in  gold  and  filver  fpecie,  ingots,  plate,  02? 

jewels*. 
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j-ewds,  exported  ;  which  are  found  in  the  cuftom- 
houfe  books  j  becaufe  metals  of  value  pay  a  duty  on 
exportation. 

England  has  neither  gold  nor  filver  within  her  Tel  f  • 
Therefore  thefe  ninety-fix  millions  fterling  had  been 
imported  from  abroad.  They  are  not  to  be  found  in 
the  cuftom-houfe  books,  becaufe  they  pay  nothing  on 
importation.  Sir  Charles  Whitworth  admits  this,  and 

1 

allows  the  amount  to  be  deducted. 

The  laft  article  for  our  con  fid  oration  is  that  of  the 
prizes  taken  by  the  Englifh  from  other  nations  in 
time  of  war.  Thefe  amount  to  about  feven  millions 
three  hundred  and  feventy-two  thoufand  pounds 
fterling,  fince  the  end  of  the  laft  century.  The  au¬ 
thor,  in  placing  the  value  of  the  prizes  in  the  co^ 
lumn  of  receipts,  ought  furely  to  have  placed  what 
they  coft  in  the  column  of  expences.  I  do  not  mean 
the  whole  enormous  expences  occafioned  by  the  wars 
which  authorifed  thefe  captures,  but  at  leaf!  the  ex¬ 
pences  of  building  and  fitting  out  the  privateers,  and 
the  value  of  the  Englifh  veffels  taken  in  reprifal(iS). 

T  2  Let 


(18)  This  is  not  exadl— -an  error  having  been  occafioned 
by  Sir  Charles  Whitworth’s  confufion  in  the  valuation  of 
the  prizes.  In  his  table,  fhewing  the  flate  of  the  prizes* 
are  two  columns,  one  of  the  imports*  another  of  the  exports ; 
part  of  the  wealth  taken  from  the  enemy  having  been  con¬ 
firmed  in  England,  and  part  abroad  1  fo  that  the  remark  is 

not 
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Lei  us  then  fee  the  refult.  From  a  balance  of  two 
hundred  <.nd  fixty-eigbt  millions  fterling  in  favour  of 
England,  by  means  of  errors,  and  articles  twice 
reckoned,  it  will  probably  be  found  neceflary,  for 
the  above-mentioned  irrefragable  reafons,  to  dedudt 

about  two  hundred  and  fifty  millions  and  a  half 
fterling. 

There  will  remain  feventeen  millions  and  a  half 
fterling,  gained  by  the  balance  of  trade ;  but  gained  in 
the  courfe  of  feventy-five  or  feventy-fix  years,  that  is 
to  fay,  about  two  hundred  and  thirty  thoufand  pounds 

fterling  gained  every  year.  Let  us  now  make  two 
obfervations. 

Firft,  that  the  territorial  revenue  of  the  provinces 
which  compofe  the  Britilh  empire,  the  net  produce  of 
the  lands,  deducing  the  expences  of  their  cultivation, 
certainly  amounts  to  upwards  of  twenty-five  millions 
fterling  a  year,  taking  into  confideration  the  furn 
devoured  by  taxes,  as  well  as  the  clear  produce  to  the 
land-owners. 

The 


not  corre&ly  true.  But  the  numerical  refult  of  this  inacciw 
rate  obfervation  makes  no  effential  difference  in  the  general 
calculation.  Beffdes,  it  mud:  be  remembered,  that  the  prin¬ 
cipal  objefl  of  my  note  is  to  prove  the  absurdity  of 
CALCULATING  THE  SUM  GAINED  BY  THE  BALANCE 
Or  TRADE  BY  THE  EXCESS  OF  THE  EXPORTS. 


1  he  proportion,  then,  of  the  produce  of  commerce 
to  that  of  agriculture,  even  in  England,  is  only  as 
TWOHUNDRED  AND  THIRTY  THOUSAND  to  TWENTY 
five  millions,  i.  e.  as  one  to  one  hundred  and 
fight:  yet,  in  balancing  their  refpe&ive  interefts, 
the  landed  mtereft  and  agriculture  are  ever  facrificed 
to  thofe  of  commerce  ;  and  when  our  modern  writers 
ipeak  of  the  riches  and  power  of  England,  one  would 
think  that  commerce  compofed  the  fum  total,  and 
agriculture  was  a  cypher  in  the  account. 

And  thefe  two  hundred  and  thirty  thoufand 
pounds,  this  pretended  balance  of  trade,  how  are 
they  acquired  ?  By  prohibitions,  by  excluf.ons,  by  a 
fyftem  of  mercantile  intolerance  and  ufurpations,  fup- 
ported  by  five  or  fix  great  naval  wars,  and  bv  keeping 
up  a  formidable  and  ruinous  fleet. 


England  has  contracted  a  debt  of  upwards  of  one 
hundred  and  thirty  four  millions  fterling.  The  citi¬ 
zens  of  every  condition  pay  taxes  to  the  annual  amount 
of  upwards  of  five  millions  two  hundred  and  eighty 
thoufand  pounds  fterling,  merely  to  difeharge  the  in- 
tereft  of  this  debt.  Though  every  one  of  them  fhould 

'  “  lhare  m  tne  two  hundred  and  thirty  thoufand 

pounus  a  year  gained  by  commerce,  which  may  well 

be  doubted,  as  far  as  refpeds  the  mere  hufbandmen 
and  land-owners(  19),  it  would,  notwithftanding,  fol. 

, _ _  low 


in  EnLand°adlng  ^  ^  calcuIatl0n^  the  poor’s  tax 
m  England  amounts  to  three  millions  fterling;  and 

this 
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low  as  a  confequence,  that  they  had  purchafed  two 
hundred  and  thirty  thoufand  pounds  a  year  for  the 
price  of  one  hundred  and  thirty  four  millions  fterling, 
;and  a  yearly  payment  of  five  millions  two  hundred  and 
eighty  thoufand  pounds  fterling.  This  is  my  fecond 
reflection. 

Thefe  refults,  which  well  deferve  the  attention  of 
every  ftatefman,  and  of  every  good  citizen,  make  Sir 
Charles  Whitworth’s  book,  and  the  tables  it  contain?, 
of  infinite  value. 

For  a  century  pail,  this  mercantile  policy  has  been 
defolating,  and  deluging  with  blood  the  four  quarters  of 
the  globe.  The  balance  of  trade  has  been  thought  the 
fumtnum  bonum :  and  no  cruelty  has  been  fpared  to  fe- 
eure  a  portion  of  the  treafures,  which  it  was  expecfe4 
to  produce. 

Such  then  is  the  real  produce  of  the  balance  of  trade 
to  that  nation,  which  our  political  empirics  have 
£ried  up  as  the  great  objedl  of  emulation  and  envy. 

Strip  this  balance  of  all  its  chimerical  appendages  • 
ftrike  out  the  repetitions  and  errors  and  fee  how 

much 


this  fum  is  not  enough  to  fubfift  the  crowds  of  beggars,, 
that  are  to  be  found  in  the  wealthiefl  nation  in  Europe. 
So  true  it  is  that  commerce  enriches  but  a  very  fmall 
number  of  citizens.  See  the  Sketches  of  the  bijiory  of  man , 
Vol.  II.  p.  45,  Ifc* 


fhuch  fcience  and  wifdom  are  neceflary  to  facrifice^, 
perhaps,  a  million  of  men,  and  one  hundred  and  thirty 
four  millions  ftcrling,  to  procure  to  the  merchants, 
who  dwell  among  you,  about  two  hundred  and  thirty 
thoufand  pounds  a  year,  clear  gain,  to  divide  among 
each  other. 

This  refult  of  two  hundred  and  thirty  thou¬ 
sand  POUNDS  STERLING  FOR  THE  ANNUAL  BALANCE 
of  trade  in  favour  of  England  (20)  may  found 

*  flrangely 


(20)  I  know,  and  by  no  means  wifh  to  conceal,  that  Sir 

Charles  Whitworth’s  work  has  in  England  never  been  conk- 

dered  in  any  other  light,  than  as  a  copy  of  the  cuflom-houfe 

tables ;  and  that  their  induftrious  editor  is  not,  among 

his  countrymen,  of  very  high  authority.  There  arc 

numberlefs  errors,  which  might  be  pointed  out  in  thefe 

tables,  and  which  make  feme  for,  and  fome  againft  his 
hypothecs. 

,  The  lnftance  1  am  going  to  adduce  is  fomewhat  extraor¬ 
dinary.  Smuggling,  that  fpecies  of  commerce,  which  is 
produced  from  the  war  of  prohibitions ;  that  falutary  com¬ 
merce,  which  retards  the  fall  of  empires  that  are  devoured 
oy  taxes,  Smuggling,  I  fay,  is  never  once  taken  into  the 
account!  is  totally  omitted  in  a  calculation  of  the  balance 
ot  the  Bntifh  commerce  !  The  fingle  article  of  tea  would 
amount  to  an  immenfe  fum.  The  brandy,  and  other  fpi- 
muous  liquors  that  are  fmuggled  not  only  from  abroad, 
but  even  from  Scotland,  are  beyond  calculation.  It  is 

the 
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ftrangely  in  the  ears  of  flock-exchange  and  mercantile 
politicians  j  fo  flrangely,  that  mofl  of  the  Englifh 

calculators 


the  fame  with  tobacco.  The  fugar,  which  is  exported  to 
receive  the  drawback,  and  which  is  fmuggled  back  into 
the  kingdom,  to  receive  from  the  confumer  the  full  price 
of  fugars  which  have  paid  the  duty,  is  another  very  con- 
fiderable  objedt. 

Sir  Charles  Whitworth  negledls  another  confideration* 
of  no  fmall  importance.  The  value  of  the  Englifh  im¬ 
ports  is  calculated  with  a  view  to  England,  and  not  with 
a  view  to  the  countries  where  the  commodities  imported 
have  been  purchafed.  Confequently  the  imports  are  va¬ 
lued  after  the  freight,  commiffion,  infurance,  &c.  But 
the  exports  are  valued  as  they  are  found  in  the  warehoufes 
at  the  Englilh  ports,  free  of  all  charges ;  and  thefe  charges 
are,  perhaps,  a  tenth,  or  even  a  fifth  part  of  the  whole 
value  of  the  exports,  which,  therefore,  fhouldbe  deducted 
from  the  balance. 

There  are  other  equally  capital  deceptions  in  thefe 
tables.  In  particular,  the  balance  of  trade  with  the 
Englifh  Antilles  deferves  no  credit.  The  exports  from  Ja¬ 
maica  are  often  not  above  one  half,  a  third  part,  or  even  a 
quarter  of  the  imports.  And  the  reafon  is  obvious  :  the 
land-owners  refide  in  Europe,  where  they  fpend  in  that 
proportion  the  produce  of  their  plantations.  Jamaica  is 
only  half  of  the  Englifh  iflands.  The  fame  remark  is  ap¬ 
plicable  to  the  other  half. 

With  refpedl  to  Ireland,  he  commits  an  error  of  a  con¬ 
trary  kind,  but  full  as  palpable.  A  great  number  of  Irifh 

refide 
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calculators  will  fhrug  up  their  fhoulders,  rather  than 
endeavour  to  anfwer  it.  Here,  however,  is  its  anfwer  ; 

and 


refide  in  Great-Britain,  who  are  luppofed  to  fpend  in 
that  kingdom  about  a  million  fierling  per  annum . 

The  men,  clothing,  provifions,  and  flores  neceflary 
for  the  fleets,  forts,  and  garrifons  of  the  Englifh,  in  the 
different  quarters  of  the  world,  form  a  very  abfurd  and  ex¬ 
aggerating  addition  to  the  tables  of  the  exports.  Sir 
Charles  Whitworth  puts  them  down  as  gains.  But  thefe 
immenfe  expences  are  fo  far  from  being  clear  profits,  that 
it  muft  at  leaf!  be  very  doubtful,  whether  they  be  repaid 
by  the  advantage  of  the  places  garrifoned  or  vi&ualled  ; 
and  even  by  the  returns  of  commerce  from  thofe  places  in 
time  of  peace. 

Are  the  exports,  abforbed  by  Africa  for  the  purchafe  of 
negroes/a  benefit,  in  the  eyes  either  of  policy,  or  of  huma¬ 
nity  ?  What  (hall  we  fay  to  the  Eaft-Indies  ?  If  the  com¬ 
merce  of  importation  be  unfavorable  in  the  Englifh  fyflem, 
why  does  the  Britifh  nation  lavifh  her  exertions  and  trea- 
fure,  to  deluge  with  blood  a  country  into  which  fhe  im¬ 
ports  infinitely  more  than  fhe  exports  from  thence  ;  and, 
what  is  fiill  more  remarkable,  in  which  fome  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  of  thefe  imports  turn  into  a  rivalfhip  with  the  in- 
duftry  of  Great  Britain  ?  I  cannot  tell,  whether  fhe  be 
preparing  for  the  apparently  imminent  and  inevitable  lofs 
of  India :  but  I  fhould  much  doubt  that  fhe  will  have  any 
thing  which  fhe  can  reafonably  lament  on  that  fcore,  ex¬ 
cept  her  own  conduct  in  that  country, 

U  One 
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and  perhaps  the  confequence,  which  naturally  and 
neceffarily  flows  from  it,  is  worthy  of  fome  flight  at¬ 
tention. 

£. 

Let  the  annual  exports  of  England  be  -  12,000,000 
Let  the  raw  materials  coft-the  nation  -  -  4,000,000 


'The  gain  by  the  labour  is  - 


8,000,000 


If  England  were  to  employ  this  fum  total  of  eight 
millions  fterling  in  paying  for  the  importation  of  pro- 
viflons  for  the  fubfiflence  of  the  inhabitants,  then 
would  her  induftry  be  diredled  to  the  ufeful  end  of  fup- 
porting  1,200,000  citizens  from  foreign  fupplies.  This 
would  be  the  acme  of  her  profperity  ;  and  yet  fhe  would 
have  no  pecuniary  balance  in  her  favour ;  and  that 
would  be  the  very  reafon  why  fhe  would  then  enjoy 
the  greateft  poffibie  happinefs. 


So  that  it  is  an  idle  fpeculative  idea  of  narrow* 
minded  commercial  writers,  to  calculate  the  balance 
of  trade  in  our  favour,  by  that  excess  of  our  ex¬ 
ports  oyer  OUR  imports,  that  excefs  being  in  fa6t 

a  lofs. 


The 


One  might  make  a  volume  of  obfervations,  in  details  of 
this  nature,  upon  Sir  Charles  Whitworth’s  tables:  but  I 
never  meant  to  undertake  a  review  of  his  work.  I  have 
only  mentioned  it  in  this  note,  for  the  purpofe  of  attack¬ 
ing,  by  a  linking  inftance,  the  abfurdity  of  the  prevailing 
potion,  of  calculating  the  profits  of  trade  by  the  excefs  of 
the  exports  over  the  imports® 


The  true,  and  the  only  balance  of  trade  in  favour  of 
a  nation,  confifts  in  a  circumftance  which  is  obvious 
to  the  view  of  every  man  of  difcernment,  in  fup- 
porting  by  its  induftry,  on  provifions  brought  from 
abroad,  a  iixth  part  of  its  inhabitants,  in  a  country 
otherwife  infuflicient  for  that  purpofe. 

So  extravagant  are  the  ideas  entertained  about  the 
balance  of  trade,  that  the  Englifh,  and  the  com¬ 
mercial  flock-jobbers  in  general,  with  to  have  A  large 
balance  of  money  remaining  5  whereas  commerce 
is  of  no  ufe  to  the  nations,  who  have  occafion  for  it,  ex¬ 
cept  in  proportion,  as,  with  an  induftry  carried  to  its 
utmoft  extent,  they  have  not  a  farthing  of 

MONEY  REMAINING  AS  A  BALANCE. 

So  that  England,  in  gaining  two  hundred  and 
thirty  thousand  pounds  sterling  by  her  in¬ 
duftry,  is  not  only  neither  lefs  happy  nor  lefs  wife, 
than  if  Sir  Charles  Whitworth’s  calculation  of  three 
millions  and  a  half  sterling  were  realifed  •>  but 
{he  is  even  fourteen  times  as  wise  and  as 

HAPPY. 

And,  indeed,  if,  by  the  balance  of  trade,  (he  had 
accumulated  three  millions  and  a  half  fterling  every 
year  for  a  century,  as  Sir  Charles  Whitworth  fup- 
pofes,  {he  would  nowpoflefs,  over  and  above  her  native 
coin,  if  I  may  ufe  the  expreifion,  three  hundred  and 
fifty  millions  fterling.  And,  alas  !  what  induftry 

would 
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would  fhe  then  exert  ?  How  many  guineas  would  it 
now  coft  to  polifh  a  fteel  button  at  London  ?  How 
would  England  be  able  to  difgorge  thefe  torrents  of 
gold?  Then  would  this  dazzling,  this eflimable,  this 
io  many  ways  refpeflable  nation,  but  which  feems  to 
have  hitherto  had  no  ideas  of  the  bleffings  of  peace, 
be  obliged  to  excite  and  cherifli  wars  for  the  fake  of 
unburthening  itfelf  from  fuch  an  intolerable  weight  of 
gold,  which  would  deprive  it  of  aaivity  and  of  life. 
Then  would  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  world  be  forced 
to  league  together,  for  the  purpofe  of  effacing  it  from 
the  book  of  life,  as  the  common  enemy  of  every  other 
people,  and  unable  to  fubfifl:  without  bloodfhed. 


RARA  LOCGRUM  FELICITATE,  QUA  SENTJRE  QVM 
YlLlS,  ET  QUJE  SENTIAS  DICERE,  LICET.  Tacit. 


THE  END . 
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